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There is No Danger 
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SHREDDED 


Ath Split 
SEAT teas: 


BISCUIT *”” 


No attempt to im- 
prove on the work of 
nature in making 
Shredded Wheat. 
The properties nat- 
urally organized are 
scientifically cooked. 

That is all. 


Send for“The Vital Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 





The NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








Another Link in our Chain of Progress 


W. S. PHILLIPS 


better known as 


“El Comancho’ 


becomes part and parcel of FIELD AND STREAM for 
(we hope) the rest of his natural life time 

















FIELD _AND STREAM 
For 1903 


A trans-continental trip of 4,000 miles through a tropical 
wilderness in a canoe * %* %* Ss S% SS SS %& 


‘DOWN THE 
Amazon River 


will be made within the year under the auspices of the 
Magazine. ALVAH D. JAMES will be in charge of the 
expedition. See announcement in the December number, 
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An Unequaled Beverage 
MALT one 


Ghe Invalid 


CREAMLET __ [e% convatescent 
CO COA Ghe Young 


Ghe Old 
If not obtainable from your Druggist or Grocer, a trial package making 
ten cups of delicious Cocoa will be mailed on receipt of 15c. in cash or 
stamps. Ten packages (100 cups) delivered at your door by prepaid express, 
on receipt of $1.00 in cash, stamps or money order. 
Address “Dept. r=" 


MALT CREAMLET CO., 19 Liberty St. Mew York City 



































Olivine Vineyard ,""""“, 








Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 
RED DRY WINES .* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES »* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES » Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGNE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 

The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 

GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 

To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olfvina Products commend 
themselves. JRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 

For price lists and particulars address 

JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
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Rare medicinal properties place 


GRADDOCKS 


MEDICATED 


BLUE SOAP 


ahead of all other toilet soaps. Pure as the 

best Castile and adapted to the most delicate 

skin; it is unexcelled for bathing infants, 

shampooing the hair, shaving and general 
family use. It is the best soap made 
for the skin and complexion. 


At all dealers, 10 cents. 





If your dealer does not keep Craddock'’s Medicated Blue Soap, send us his 
name and address and we will see that he is supplied. 


THE EUREKA SOAP COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 































BALDNES 


dandruff cures and hair tonics, 


what you are trying tocure. 


sis of your case, a 


you. 


PROF, J. H. AUSTIN 


| FALLING HAIR » 


ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 


There fs but one way to tell the reason 
of baldness and falling hair, and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it 
canbe intelligently treated. The use of 


knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
i Send three 
fallen hairs from your combings, to Prof, 

H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp,and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 


Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


605 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 















WEST 


A Magazine of the 
OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 


ED. TED BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 




















IFFERENT from any other Maga- 

zine, and sure to interest * out-of- 
doors folks.’ Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 

SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 
We will send any person mention- 

ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 
back numbers for 25 cents. 


Out West Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


without 
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B ofall the different parts, and tells how they 


“FOR S# YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book~— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed byexperts. It makes the selection 
ofa piano easy. If read carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
Itdescribes the materials used; gives pictures 


should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published, It contains 116 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
plano. Write for it. 


) 
Saves from We make the WING 
$100 to $200 PIANO and sell it our- 


selves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profiton each. They can’t help it. 


‘ 













SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 

We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 





Easy Monthly Payments 














WING @ SON 




















A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment’ 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imi- 
tates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Wing Organs are just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


173-75 E. 12th St., N. Y. 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 ¢ 
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* APACHE TRAILS 
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hog feast intent. 
eye—holds vigil on the crags. 


memory and a success. 


THE WORLD IS BRIGHTER HERE 
Come with us to the old Apache hunting grounds of the Southland mountains, 
long since forsaken by their aboriginal hunters whose trails may yet be seen and 
followed. Here the silvertip—cousin of the grizzly—stays out to watch the New Year 
in. The jaguar—king of American cats—creeps stealthily up canyon beds, on wild 
The mountain sheep—he of the great curled horn and watchful 


You will not regret coming. We will relieve you of all trouble at the Mexican 
customhouse, completely equip and outfit you, guide you to coveted shots at these 
animals, mount your trophies, and do all in our power to make your hunt a happy 
For full particulars, address, 


Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co. (Incorporated) BOX 475, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Gobb’s Island Club House 
Ja open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter ame live 

————————________—_—_—_—__—_—_— e 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 


appress E, B. COBB, oe Se 








BAGLEY FARM—Lurenburg County, Virginia, 
South Hill Station, Southern Railway. Deer 
hunting, fishing, driving and rowing. QUAIL 
in abundance. Wild turkeys, foxes, rabbits, 
woodcock, etc. Miles of original forest. Bears 
Element Lithia Water has ee highly benefi- 
celal to convalescents. High, beautiful country, 
salubrious climate, spicy, Pp air from the 
ine hills. Livery, guides and dogs furnished. 
est fare, fresh from the farm. Families accom- 
modated. Apply directly, or R. M. Bagley, Col- 
onnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


in abundance 


HOTEL GRACE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
Quail. More plentiful than ever before. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, 
handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- 
forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- 
gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 
guests. Superb service for sportsmen and 
their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 








CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan; 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
roto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
und. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 
Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 
The above land and privileges are for sale. 

























HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


Wachapreague, Accomac County, -- Virginia 
An attractive and elegant sea-side resort. By- 
erything new, modern and first class. Situated 


on the water front. Four story; seventy-five 
rooms, all outside; bathrooms, hot and cold water, 


ete. Three tiers of verandas surround the entire 
building, containing 1,264 lineal feet. Quail and 
rabbit shooting in fall; wild ducks, geese and 


brant from November until April. Launch, house- 
boat, decoys, guides, etc., can be secured on rea- 
sonable terms. Correspondence solicited as to 
terms, engagement of rooms, etc. Apply to A. 
H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Virginia. 





Business Cards inserted under these headings, 
$3.00 per line for one year (12 issues). Space 
limited to seven lines. 





GUIDES 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Fenner 8. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
FLORIDA 


C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. Bear, deer, 
rabbits, squirrel, wild turkey, sand-hill cranes, 





ducks, quail,. big-mouth bass, etc. Rates low, 
hoard first class. 

TAXIDERMIST 
Ray F. Baldwin, 19 William Street, Newark, N. J. 















“Queenof Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 

between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 5 

and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- > 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J, 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G.P.k. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. § 
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SALMON ANGLING 


SEASON 1903 


TO LET: The following rivers on the North Shore of 
the river St. Lawrence. 








Name of River No. of rods Probable 
‘oO, Salmon 
Birch 1 40 
Manitou 1 OD 
Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 
Thunder River (trout only) 
Magpie 1 60 
St. John’s Lower Pools 5 300 
Bear or Victor 30 
Corneille 3 100 
Pishteebee 1 50 
Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 5O 
Little Watischoo 2 60 
Napissipi 1 25-40 
Agwanis 2 75 
Mingan 2 200 
Manitou tributary of Min- 1 7 
gan 





Notre—/n August and September, after the 
salmon season is over, Grilse and Trout of 
large size, are plentiful in these rivers and give 
excellent Sport. 

These rivers can be reached by first class 
steamer from Quebec, sailing weekly, in from 
thirty-six to sixty hours. 

Further particulars on application to the 

LABRADOR COMPANY, 
No. 4 Union Building, flontreal, Canada 





















If You are Going 
—— or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


OUNTAIN 
ROUTE 





Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 


PAMPHLET—“‘Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 


Ws. E. Hoyt, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
No. 335 Broadway, New York. 

















H. €, TOWNSEND, @ P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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California 

Naturally desire to see the grandest and 
most impressive scenery en route. This 
you will do by selecting the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Rio Grande Western, “The 
Scenic Line of the World,’ in one or both 
directions, as this line has two separate 
routes across the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween Denver and Ogden. Tickets read- 
ing via this route are available either via 
its main line through the Royal Gorge, 
Leadville, over Tennessee Pass, through 
the Canon of the Grand River and Glen- 
wood Springs, or via the line over Marshall 
Pass and through the Black Canon of the 
Gunnison, thus enabling the traveler to use 
one of the above routes going and the other 
returning. Three splendidly equipped fast 
trains are operated to and from the Pacific 
Coast, which carry through standard sleep- 
ers daily between Chicaguo, St. Louis, Den- 
ver and San Francisco. Dining car (ser- 
vice a la carte) on all through trains. If 
you contemplate such a trip, let us send 


you beautifully illustrated pamphlets, free. 
8S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 

























Ghe 


“Big F our” 







A Railroad 
Of the People 
Operated 
For the People 
And Recognized 






By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Centra] States, 
2,500 miles of railway in 
OhioeIndiana-I Illinois 
Kentucky and Michigan 
Through Sleepers between 












New York ; Cincinndti 
‘oston And { Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 
Finest Day Coaches Ever Built, 






Write for “es 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’] Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. Gen’l P. 4&T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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HAVANA DIRECT 


From New York ~~ 
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tra charge is made. 


asking. Address: 


nd thence 1000 Miles Cc b 
A along the NORTH SHORE of vw LL Da 
‘eg ‘e A Launch accompanies each steamer conveying 


parties of tourists to the Coral Keys, ch the rivers, on 
gunning and fishing trips, ta a whic 


‘eg ‘e THE MUNSON LINE BULLETIN, a Seencutibeallie 
illustrated monthly about Cuba, sent regularly for the 
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PASS EN GER 
MUNSON S. S. LINE, 27 William St., New York 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Sq.,N.Y. 





DEPARTMENT 






















1903 


ai Se 1902 
by C. & A. R'y. 


ART CALE ENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you re ad this adv ertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CH1caGo, ILL. 

The Best railway line between CHIcaAGo, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Proria, 























TES 


There are other railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT 

sebisisiiaen 
it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 





“For the excellence of its tracks, the 
Speed of its trains, the safety and con- 
fort of its patrons, the loveliness and 
variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uni- 
formly correct character of its service, 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on either side of the Atlantic.” 

Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent 


stamp for a 5§2-page illustrated Catalogue of the 
“‘Four-Track Series.” 
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“A great deal in a little space.” THE 
—THE PREss. a 


“THE — FOUR-TRACK 
FOUR-TRACK | ews 
SERIES” = 


A series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDS7N RIVER R. R. 


They are filled with information regarding 
the best modes of travel and the education that 
can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of Americ a—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous iliustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 

“A copy of the 48-page Illustrated Catz ilogue The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
of the ** Four-Track Series’ will be sent free, any address fora year on receipt ot 50 cents. 
upon receipt of two cent stamp by George H. Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
tral Station, New York. Central Station, New York. 








AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION, 
Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. 
Sold by the American News Company and 


all affiliated news companies. Ask your news- 
dealer for a copy. 


























THE UNION PACIFIC 


1S KNOWN AS 


99 
he Overland R oute 


AND IS THE ONLY DIRECT C 
LINE TO ALL PRINCIPAL 
WESTERN POINTS.3 333 


Via Omaha 
THE UNION PACIFIC IS 

204 miles shorter to . Salt Lake City 

278 miles shorter to . San Francisco 

278 miies shorter to . . Los Angeles 

358 miles shorter to ... Portland 

j 12 hours quicker to Salt Lake City 

' 16 hours quicker to San Francisco 

16 hours quicker to . . . Los Angeles 

(e)} 16 hours quicker to .... .. Portland (6)) 










66 








Y 





THAN ANY OTHER LINE. 





ee) eg cee 9 een ee § eg omen) eg ng 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application t 


Electric Lighted Trains Dail; » 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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SHORTEST ¢"? QUICKEST ROUTE SOUTH 
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\\ | TRAVEL IN, COMFORT | 


AN Kai bY a = 


ATLANTIC CITY 


HOTEL 
STRAND 


& 


New, Thoroughly 


FIREPROOF 
HO 5TELRY 





Colf, Fishing, Riding, Driving 
SEAWATER BATHS 
Open all the Year Capacity 350 


DELIGHTFUL WINTER 
CLIMATE 




















JOAQUIN MILLER 


and other characteristic western authors and artists contribute to 


SUNSET ™~ % 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of the wonders of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico. Texas, and the nation’s western 
border land. It is notable for the number and artistic merit of its engravings. ‘The 
representative business houses advertise in its pages. If you want to learn of Cali- 
fornia and the West, read Sunset regularly. 


3 3 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


4 MONTGOMERY STREET, . San Francisco, Cal. 
349 BROADWAY, : - . New York. 
49 LEADENHALL STREET, - - London. 
193 CLARK STREET, . . . Chicago. 



































Do You Want 6 per cent 
per Month on Your 
Investment? 


CERTAINLY, WHERE CAN I GET IT? 


Read this and we will show you how you can realize 
that much and more 





Standard Amalgamated 
Gold Placer Mining Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 FuLt PArp Non-ASSESSABLE 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 
CorneLius VAN PATTEN, Frank R. Gump, President. 
Frank J. ZINT. CorNELIUS VAN Patten, Vice President. 
GrorcE W. F Loop. FRANK J. ZintT, Treasurer. 
ArTHUR P. JOHNSTONE. GeorGE W. Fioop, Secretary. 


Frank R. Gump. 

THIS COMPANY OWNS SEVEN FULL-SIZED PLACER 
CLAIMS covering both sides of Trout Creek in the famous Gold Belt of 
Montana, one of the richest gold producing districts in the world. They 
are 20 rods wide and 160 rods long, and take in the entire gulch or valley 
for a distance of 3'4 miles on both sides of the creek. Trout Creek and its 
tributaries all carry coarse gold of the purest quality in the country. On 
Windfall Creek, one of the tributaries, three men working with nothing 
but gold pans took out over $75,000 in three months’ time. 

()n our property we propose to put up and operate five or more Amalga- 
mators, each capable of handling 1,000 cubic yards of gravel daily. We esti- 
mate that our gravel will turn out from five to fifteen dollars per cubic yard, 
but placing the yield as low as fifty cents per yard, each machine will at 
that rate turn out five hundred dollars per day. The expense of handling will 
be about seventy-five dollars daily for each machine, leaving a net »rofit of 


$2,000 PER DAY 
We offer for sale a limited amount of the capital stock of the company in 
three divisions. The first one hundred thousand shares at ten cents per 
share; the second at fifteen cents; and the third at not less than twenty-five 
cents. Send in your subscription now and take advantage of the present 


price of 
10 Cents per Share 


The proceeds of the sale of this stock are to go to the purchase of amalga- 
mating machinery, and as above figured you can see that this company will 
soon be among the leaders, and the profits that will accrue to the stockholders 
will be far in excess of any proposition before the public. 

For further information send for our prospectus, and for subscription to 
the stock make all remittances payable to the order of 
She STANDARD AMALGAMATED GOLD PLACER MINING CO 
Reom 904 302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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In the Heart of the Long Leaf Pine Region 


FOUNDED BY JAMES W TUFTS 


Finest Quail Shooting: South 


Upon the Pinehurst preserves of 30,000 acres, upon which were 
planted more than « hundred patches of cow-peas, left unharvested 


for feeding purposes 
Perfectly trained hunting dogs and guides always to be had, and ideal 
sport guaranteed. 


Best Golf Courses in the South 
One of eighteen holes, splendidly laid out and kept in the pink of 
condition, aud another of nine holes for beginners. 


Four Modern Hotels 
Including the CAROLINA, one of the most delightful and largest of 
America’s resort hotels. FIILTY COTTAGES, CASINO, and livery | 
of fine saddle horses. Reached by Seaboard Air Line, or Southern 
Railway. 
FOR BOOKS ON GOLF AND SHOOTING AT PINEHURST, ADDRESS 


RESIDENT MANAGER, - - PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S Bureau for the Sale 
of Game Preserves and other Properties of special 
interest to Sportsmen. 2% 2 2 8 #2 # # 





3L OR CLUB PROPERTY ON ISLAND 
mean nN ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
Hotel Property—A famous headquarters for 
doubtless the best bass fishing ground on the 
St. Lawrence. Comfortable accommodation, in- 
cluding the cottages, for thirty-two people. Very 
little money would increase this largely. _ Ten 
acres of ground. Price, complete with 55-foot 
steam yacht, cabin fore and aft, capacity 30 peo- 
ple, speed ten miles an hour, $13,500. A splen- 
did chance for a hotel man, and would also 
make an ideal club property. 


MEMBERSHIPS FOR SALE 

Eight memberships in an established and fully 
equipped hunting and fishing club (incorporated) 
in Province of Quebec, Canada, holding leases 
on 180 square miles. Moose, deer, bear, par- 
tridge and duck; trout, both gray and speckled, 
pike, pickerel and bass, Membership limited 
to twenty. Full particulars on application, 


CHESAPEAKE CLUB HOUSE PROPERTY 
Thirty miles from Washington, splendid duck 
shooting, also quail, rabbit, coon, opossum and 
wild pigs. Price $2,000. Suilding alone cost 
nearly that. 

NEW JERSEY FARM 

Between Flemington and Three Bridges. 110 
acres, ten room house in good condition, barn 
and hennery and other out buildings are in good 
condition. Price $5,500. 


ELK AND DEER PRESERVE 
To lease only. Consists of 500 acres fenced 
with Page fence 9 feet high, 128 miles from 
New York City. Virgin forest. Mountain stream 
runs through it. Camp. Good roads. Would 
join party wishing to form club or breed elk. 


FLORIDA, WEST COAST 
4,000 acres good land near Punta Garda. An 
Ideal shooting region. Suitable for pineapples 
or stock raising, pasturage entire year. Would 
join party that understands raising horses. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
Ideal Shooting Lodge property, 250 acres, in- 
cluding saw mill, turbine and grist mill, good 
dwelling house, 7 miles from railroad station, 
beautiful country. Price $5, 


VIRGINIA FARM 

Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
shooting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
plentiful; geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. 
Seven-room house in first-class condition; open 
fire-places. Watered by three branches. Five 
miles from Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; 
daily mails; Post Office within 400 yards of 
farm. Price, $5,000, on easy terms. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 

Six hundred acre farm suitable for game pre- 
serve or stock raising, especially angora goats 
and sheep. Well watered and fenced. Will 
lease or join party raising stock. 
five miles from railroad. Suitable for small club 
of fifty members. Price $8,000 


MODEST SPORTSMAN’S COUNTRY HOME 
Eleven acre farm, nearly all fruit, Sullivan 
Co., two miles from railroad. Suitable for poul- 
try raising, good local market. Owner would 
lease and take interest. 
HOTEL PROPERTY 

Large new hotel at White Lake. Accommo- 
dates one hundred, faces the lake. BARGAIN. 


IDEAL MOUNTAIN LAKE 

Surrounded by 300 acres of virgin forest, 3,000 
feet elevation, in Sullivan Co., N. Y., 125 miles 
from New York City. This is an ideal property 
for a private park or fishing club. Would lease 
or join party wishing to form club. Price 
$5,000, 

TROUT PRESERVE 

Fully stocked. Beautiful lake of 40 acres, 
110 acres of land, club house. Will accommo- 
date 40. Hatchery, ete. All in first-class con- 
dition. 118 miles from New York City 1,700 
feet elevation among the mountains. Price $10,- 
000. Would lease to club for term of years. 


MICHIGAN PRESERVE 
in Aranae County, mouth of Rifle River, 1,000 
acres, mostly rice field, snipe bogs, creeks and 
bays. No better duck shooting or fishing any- 
where. Improvements suitable for club house. 
Practically the only good property in vicinity 
not already owned by clubs. 


FLORIDA RESORT PROPERTY 

Hotel and ten cottages, newly built and not 
yet used, on the East Coast Railway, 200 miles 
below Jacksonville. Cost $48,000 to build and 
is the most complete property in the State of 
Florida of its size. Two miles from the ocean 
and one-half mile from Indian River. Would 
lease for a term of years if preferred, or sell at 
great sacrifice. 


ISLAND IN LAKE ONTARIO 
consisting of 2,200 acres eighteen miles from 
shore and railway station. An ideal spot for 
Pheasant and Deer Preserve. Extra good Bass 
Fishing and Duck Hunting. Would lease for 
term of years. Great opportunity for party 
wishing to form a club. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE TROUT PRESERVE 
All stocked. Club House. Sullivan County, 


MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN’S FARM 

Sixteen hundred feet elevation, in Orange 
County, New York. Contains 100 acres, 40 un- 
der cultivation, the balance wood land. Twwu 
dwelling houses in fair condition, a barn, two 
good fruit orchards. Two spring trout streams, 
and ten good fishing lakes within a radius of 
three miles. Most picturesque mountain sec- 
tion within easy reach of New York. Woodcock 
and quail. Price $5,000. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Is a mile from Mount Arlington. The lake 
covers 16 acres, is deep, filled with bass and 
surrounded by 70 acres of oak and chestnut, and 
a good deal very large. Iron mine on property. 
Price $6,000. 


WANTED: A Chespeake Bay Shooting 
Lodge. 





If you wish to Buy or Sell, let us hear from you! 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, 


New York. 











EARLY SPRING CRUISE th: 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


to the MEDITERRANEAN, the BLACK SEA, the CRIMEA nd the 
CASUS by the magnificcnt new twin- screw cruising steamer “PRINZESSIN Vic- 
ToRIA Luise,” specially constructed for long pleasure cruises, equipped with a gym- 
nasium, a dark-room for amateur photographers, and a reading 

room with a well-stocked library. All staterooms contain low- 

er berths only. A cruise to a region heretofore almost inac- 


\s ns , cessible to the ordinary tourist. 
sy Lasting 65 Days. From New York, 
BR ‘ March 12, 1903 


to Funchal (Madeira), Gibraltar, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice, 
Monte Carlo), Palermo, Constant- 
inople, Trebizond, Batoum, (Tif- 
lis), Malta (Livadia), Sebastopol 
(Battlefields of the Crimean 


a 4 : 
> Pr War), Athens, Kalamaki (whence 

a j an interesting overland trip may 

= 1 : 





‘fi be made to Eleusis or to Cor- 
f inth, Mycenz, Argos and Tiryns), 
‘ee joining the steamer again at 

= Nauplia, Syracuse, Naples (Vesu- 


vius, Pompeii, Rome, etc.), Al- 
giers, Lisbon, Southampton, Ham- 
burg. 


Cost of Round Trip 


$45 and 

upward 
including return trip to New 
York by the flyer “Deutschland” 
t or any other steamer OF THE Com- 
\ PANY, before August I, 1903. 


Summer Cruises 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


To NORWAY, THE NORTH 
fe CAPE and SPITZBERGEN 


by the twin-screw steamer 





Augusta Victoria 
From New York, June 18, 1903. 
. From Hamburg, July 1, 1903. 
Duration of cruise 22 days; rates include all landing 
charges and expenses on shore. 
By the Twin-Screw Steamer 
PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 
FIRST CRUISE- To Norway and the North Cape from Hamburg, June 6th, 1903, duration of cruise 


7 days. 
SECOND CRUISE—To Norway and the North Cape from Hamburg, July 7th, 1903, duration of 
cruise 16 days. 
THIRD CRUISE—To Norway, the North Cape and Spitzbergen from Hamburg, July 28th, 1908, du- 
ration of cruise 22 days. 5 
Rates, which will include all landing charges and expenses on shore, can be had on application. 
CRUISE TO THE BALTIC SEA by the Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
Leaving Hamburg AUGUST 23rd, 1903, for Christiania, Marstrand, Gothenburg, Wisby, Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Copenhagen, Kiel, and through the Kaiser Wilhelm Ship Canal to Ham- 
burg; duration of cruise 23 days. 
Special pamphlets, containing full descriptions of the above trips, will be sent upon ap- 
plication to the 


35-37 Broadway, New York; 70 State St., Boston; 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 159 Randolph St., 
Chicago; 106 No. Broadway, St. Louis; 401 California St., San Francisco; 116 Euclid Ave., ¢ leveland. 
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PIAzzA AND Steps LEADING TO DINING-ROOM OF KAMP KILL KARE 
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KAMP KILL KARE 


THE ADIRONDACK HOME OF HON. TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF 


BY HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 


KAMP KILL KARE PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEO. P. HALL & SON 


AS it Napoleon who said, “That 
man’s soul mounts highest 
whose toil lies nearest the soil’? 

I think not! Napoleon has been made 
to father many an epigram which he 
never conceived. In the hundred mem- 
oirs whose inspiration he was, fancy 
plays the greater part; at least that is 
my opinion and as it can make no differ- 
ence to Napoleon, I'll let it stand. Per- 
haps Josh Billings hit the sentiment off 
a little more loosely in the vernacular 
when he said: “Gittin’ back to Nature is 
the human critter’s habit—when he’s 
normal.” 

The inspiration for these quotations 
is the Adirondack camp of the Hon. 
Timothy L. Woodruff. The time was 
last November and the occasion a house 
party comfortably lounging before a 
huge grate fire in Kamp Kill Kare, which 
in its site and appointments is one of 
the most picturesque and commodious 
wilderness retreats in the country. 

November 5th, 1902, had dawned on 
the success of the Republican party in 
the State of New York. Somebodies 
were saying “they had their doubts” ; 
“*twa’n’t so!” and the crier of “fraud” 
was abroad before breakfast, but the 


votes were quietly having their say re- 
corded and it was soon apparent that the 
man from Newburg would continue at 
the same old stand in Albany for an- 
other four and twenty months. The 
strain and dust and din and talk and 
spending had wrecked the liver of every 
leader on either side of the pow-wow. 
All parties were fagged and fevered 
and the time had come to “waltz away,” 
as I hear them say in Little Hungary 
on the East Side. 

Into a special car at the Grand Central 
Station a small company of interesting 
men and women was gathering just as 
the last edition of the evening papers 
arrived clinching election reports in fa- 
vor of the Republican nominee. The 
oldest porter on the New York Central 
stood at the step, helping the ladies into 
the car, while an attaché of the road 
superintended the proceedings and saw 
the party off on the tick of the clock. 
The hosts were Lieutenant-Governor 
and Mrs. T. L. Woodruff and the com- 
pany was composed of Governor and 
Mrs. Benj. B. Odell, Robert C. Morris 
and Mrs. Morris, Judge and Mrs. Gay- 
nor, Wm. W. Barnes of Albany; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Wellington Wack, of 
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London, England; and Major Harri- 
son Kerr Bird, State Military Secretary 
of New York. 

Six miles or so southeast of Racquet 
Lake are Lakes Sagamore, Mohegan 
and Kora. Each covers about one hun- 
dred and forty acres, is a mile long and 
separated from its neighbors by about 
two miles. Lines running from each 
to theother would form a triangle. In the 
days before W. West Durant began to 


ury to their spender and his guests as 
the forest world in the northern conti- 
nent had never before beheld. This is 
Camp Sagamore, now the property of 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 

On Lake Mohegan the tate Collis P. 
Huntington had purchased the second of 
the Durant Camps, a pile of cedar and 
polished floors,odd furnishings and mas- 
sive fixtures excelling in splendor even 


Sagamore. This is Camp Uncas and 





Photo by W. H. Wack 


GOVERNOR OLELL AND HOUSE PARTY COMPOSING THE MEMBERS OF THIS SKETCH 
Mrs. Wack. Wm. W. Barnes. Robt C. Morris. Lieut. Gov. Woodruff. Maj. Bird. 


Gov. Odell. Mrs. Odell. Mrs. Woodruff. 


flourish his unbounded hospitality in the 
Adirondacks, this region was practi- 
cally a wilderness. Then one day an 
army of men trailed through the forest 
primeval and with hewing and hauling 
and building, erected upon the shore of 
Lake Sagamore a camp fit for every 
god of the Wagnerian operas. The 
Hunting Motif might have sprung from 
this very spot where more than three 
hundred thousand American dollars 
planted themselves to bear such a lux- 





Mrs. Morris. Mrs. Gaynor. Judge Gaynor 


is now the property of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 

What is now Lake Kora was once 
geographically known as Lake Sumner. 
When the lake and the land around it 
were purchased by Mr. Woodruff, this 
pretty body of clear spring water was 
renamed Kora, after Mrs. Woodruff. 

[ suppose these three camps, thus 
situated on private lakes, connected 
with the rivers of the region by inlets 
and outlets; with trails carefully blazed 
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in every direction ; connecting each other 
by private roads and telephones, with 
driveways to Racquet Lake, to Old 
Forge and Fulton Chain, with two hun- 
dred thousand acres of State forest pre- 
serve around them—all in the very 
heart of the game region on land and 
lake,—constitute in and comfort, 
in pleasurable appointments and in lux- 
ury, the finest trio on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. And I doubt if there is 
any forest villa in Europe to compare 


cost 


Somewhere in Mr. Woodruff’s com- 
posite nature there is a deal of rugged 
philosophy. He is a veritable steam 
engine in business or political life in the 
City, but a boy-out-of-school-on-a-Sat- 
urday-near-a-swimmin’-hole when, after 
a long siege of the town’s strife, he 
reaches camp and scents the fragrant 
balsam boughs on which he sleeps in an 
open lean-to. The New York City 
Woodruff and the Adirondack Wood- 
ruff are necessarily very different per- 
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AS it Napoleon who said, “That 
man’s soul mounts highest 


whose toil lies nearest the soil” ? 
I think not! Napoleon has been made 
to father many an epigram which he 
never conceived. In the hundred mem- 
oirs whose inspiration he was, fancy 
plays the greater part; at least that is 
my opinion and as it can make no differ- 
ence to Napoleon, I'll let it stand. Per- 
haps Josh Billings hit the sentiment off 
a little more loosely in the vernacular 
when he said: “Gittin’ back to Nature is 
the human critter’s habit—when he’s 
normal.” 

The inspiration for these quotations 
is the Adirondack camp of the Hon. 
Timothy L. Woodruff. The time was 
last November and the occasion a house 
party comfortably lounging before a 
huge grate fire in Kamp Kill Kare, which 
in its site and appointments is one of 
the most picturesque and commodious 
wilderness retreats in the country. 

November 5th, 1902, had dawned on 
the success of the Republican party in 
the State of New York. Somebodies 
were saying “they had their doubts”; 
“*twa’n’t so!” and the crier of “fraud” 
was abroad before breakfast, but the 
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votes were quietly having their say re- 
corded and it was soon apparent that the 
man from Newburg would continue at 
the same old stand in Albany for an- 
other four and twenty months. The 
strain and dust and din and talk and 
spending had wrecked the liver of every 
leader on either side of the pow-wow. 
All parties were fagged and fevered 
and the time had come to “waltz away,” 
as I hear them say in Little Hungary 
on the East Side. 

Into a special car at the Grand Central 
Station a small company of interesting 
men and women was gathering just as 
the last edition of the evening papers 
arrived clinching election reports in fa- 
vor of the Republican nominee. The 
oldest porter on the New York Central 
stood at the step, helping the ladies into 
the car, while an attaché of the road 
superintended the proceedings and saw 
the party off on the tick of the clock. 
The hosts were Lieutenant-Governor 
and Mrs. T. L. Woodruff and the com- 
pany was composed of Governor and 
Mrs. Benj. B. Odell, Robert C. Morris 
and Mrs. Morris, Judge and Mrs. Gay- 
nor, Wm. W. Barnes of Albany; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Wellington Wack, of 
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London, England; and Major Harri- 
son Kerr Bird, State Military Secretary 
of New York. 

Six miles or so southeast of Racquet 
Lake are Lakes Sagamore, Mohegan 
and Kora. Each covers about one hun- 
dred and forty acres, is a mile long and 
separated from its neighbors by about 
two miles. Lines running from each 
to theother would form a triangle. In the 
days before W. West Durant began to 
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ury to their spender and his guests as 
the forest world in the northern conti- 
nent had never before beheld. This is 
Camp Sagamore, now the property of 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 

On Lake Mohegan the late Collis P. 
Huntington had purchased the second of 
the Durant Camps, a pile of cedar and 
polished floors, odd furnishings and mas- 
sive fixtures excelling in splendor even 
Sagamore. This is Camp Uneas and 





Photo by H.W. Wack 
GOVERNOR ODELL AND HOUSE PARTY 
Mrs. Wack. Wm. W 

Gov. Odell. Mrs, Odell. 


Barnes 


Mrs. Woodruff. 


flourish his unbounded hospitality in the 
Adirondacks, this region was practi- 
cally a wilderness. Then one day an 
army of men trailed through the forest 
primeval and with hewing and hauling 
and building, erected upon the shore of 
Lake Sagamore a camp fit for every 
god of the Wagnerian operas. The 
Hunting Motif might have sprung from 
this very spot where mere than three 
hundred thousand American dollars 


planted themselves tv bear such a lux- 
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Mrs. Gaynor. Judge Gaynor 


is now the property of J. Pierpont Mor 
gan. 

What is now Lake Kora was once 
geographically known as Lake Sumner. 
When the lake and the land around it 
were purchased by Mr. Woodruff, this 
pretty body of clear spring water was 
renamed Kora, after Mrs. Woodruff. 

I suppose these three camps, thus 
situated on private lakes, connected 
with the rivers of the region by inlets 
and outlets; with trails carefully blazed 
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in every direction ; connecting each other 
by private roads and telephones, with 
driveways to Racquet Lake, to Old 
Forge and Fulton Chain, with two hun- 
dred thousand acres of State forest pre- 
serve around them—all in the very 
heart of the game region on land and 
lake,—constitute in cost and comfort, 
in pleasurable appointments and in lux- 
ury, the finest trio on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. And I doubt if there is 
any forest villa in Europe to compare 
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Somewhere in Mr. Woodruff’s com- 
posite nature there is a deal of rugged 
philosophy. He is a veritable steam 
engine in business or political life in the 
City, but a boy-out-of-school-on-a-Sat- 
urday-near-a-swimmin’-hole when, after 
a long siege of the town’s strife, he 
reaches camp and scents the fragrant 
balsam boughs on which he sleeps in an 
open lean-to. The New York City 
Woodruff and the Adirondack Wood- 
ruff are necessarily very different per- 





FRONT PIAZZA OF KABIN ON ISLAND, 


with either of them in any respect. Of 
the three, Kamp Kill Kare is by far the 
most picturesque and the most complete- 
ly furnished—from the birch-bark writ- 
ing paper to the furniture made upon 
the spot of cedar logs,—which give a 
camp the rusticity and the atmosphere 
of the wilderness. In this respect Mrs. 
Woodruff’s provident hand has done the 
work of genius with a taste and fore- 
thought impossible to conceive by one 
who has not been assigned to one of the 
camp “dens” and bidden nestle therein. 





LOOKING ONE MILE DOWN THE LAKE 


sonalities. Perhaps no man in the pub- 
lic life of today is so genial a host. | 
have even heard his political opponents 
say that his good-fellowship is one of 
the elements in his character on which 
they can never beat him. It is this ele- 
ment of buoyant fellowship and a re- 
markable facility as raconteur together 
with a fascinating candor and charm of 
manner, that attaches everyone to him 
who knows him in or out of the camp 
life, to which 1 must limit this fugitive 
sketch. It had not been my good fortune 
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INDIAN CORNER IN MAIN ROOM OF KABIN 





DINING ROOM OF MAIN KAMP IN RED 


MAIN ROOM OF KABIN SHOWING ONE SIDE OF CENTER FIREPLACE 
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GUEST CHAMBER IN WOOD BROWN 


to greet Governor Odell before, albeit 
I had heard and read much of him. 
If one had the supineness to believe all 
the American newspapers print of a 
public man, I should have been prepared 
to meet a different kind of person than 
the quiet, magnetic gentleman from 
Newburg. The American press, more 
than any I have observed abroad, seems 
to be destructive in principle rather than 
constructive. It is a species of Icono- 
clast, forever demolishing every read- 
er’s preconception of the leaders in our 
national life. When every political fac- 
tor in both parties has been hammered 
into pulp and the work of bludgeoning 
and maceration lags for lack of raw 
material, few American newspaper read- 
ers know whether Mr. Roosevelt and 





MR. WOODRUFF’S PRIVATE OFFICE IN BUTTER- 


CUP YELLOW 
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Mr. Odell are white, black or yellow in 
complexion, whether they have been 
convicted of murder and arson or elect- 
ed to the highest offices in the gift of 
the country. When, therefore, I had 
opportunity of observing Governor 
Odell at close range, as I had often ob- 
served his host, Mr. Woodruff, I mused 
upon the days when I was a political 
reporter, painting fair men foul and 
foul men fair to conform to the sordid 
policies of my publisher and to meet 
the exigencies of party strife. 

In a man’s recreation you generally 
see him more plainly than in the mar- 
ket place. Kamp Kill Kare has had 
many notable politicians and State offi- 
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FIREPLACE IN KABIN 
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cials in its cosy fold. Former Gover- 
nor Black, Mr. Platt and a hundred oth- 
er distinguished men have enjoyed its 
trails and lakes and rivers and its din- 
ners in the evening glow when a stren- 
uous or an idle day has been spent. If 
need there should be, seventy guests can 
be housed at Mr. Woodruff’s camp. 
Think of such a summer party dotting 
the lake with canoe, barge, boat, and 
the fanciful gondolas which reached the 
camp from Italy last year. 

On an island five hundred yards from 
the camp shore, Mr. Woodruff has 
erected a large casino which he calls 
the “Kabin.” This is a symposium of 
sport, equipped with ail that the heart 
of man might crave for amusement. 
There are phonographs, ping-pong ta- 
bles, an Aeolian piano, a library, a buf- 
fet stocked with every “medicinal com- 
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I. PATH FROM BRIDGE TO KABIN, WITH LOG ARCH 


3. KITCHEN, TOOL AND ICE HOUSES, ETC, 
5. MAIN BARN AND SHEDS 


fort’ known to “mixology”; a fishing 
corner, a trapper’s corner, all sorts of 
nooks and corners made bewilderingly 
interesting with mounted specimens of 
fur, fin and feather. Great white bear 
rugs strew the polished floor; mountain 











2. BOAT HOUSE AND BACHELORS’ QUARTERS 
4. GUIDES’ AND SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 
6. WAGON SHEDS AND DEER PARK 


lion, wolf, tiger and black bear skins lie 
about in profusion. Here is a birch 
canoe filled with pungent spruce boughs 
to form a divan where John Woodruff’s 
chums from Yale may drift into the 
Land o’ Nod after lunch. There near 
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the huge fireplace are long Dutch oak 
settees contributed by Senator W. J. 
La Roche. Overhead are spears, assa- 
gai, guns, rods and a thousand emblems 
of the chase. It is a sportsman’s dream 
“come true’! 

The hunting and fishing at Lake 
Kora are excellent. Sportsmen do not 
measure their sport at the mouth of the 
game bag, but even such would find 
gratification at Kill Kare. The lake is 
stocked with brook trout—now five and 
six years old—and it is the only lake 
thereabouts which permits stocking of 
the Salmo Salvelinus. It averages only 
a few feet in depth and is but eigh- 
teen feet in its deepest channel. <A 
catch of twenty two-and-a-half and 
three-pound trout an hour is not an ex- 
traordinary performance. 

The subjects of this sketch reached 
camp on the evening of November 6th, 
driving in from Racquet Lake. Camp 
fires within and without the log build- 
ings were aflame with a warmth and 
welcome that was weird and beautiful. 
The best caterer in New York could 
not excel the dinner in flavor, variety 
and service. Then the star-strewn 
night, the moon and the lake, the hoot 
of the cock owl and the crackle and 
sputter of the birch-wood fires along the 
shore. On both sides of the long rustic 
way leading to the “Kabin” various- 
colored hanging lanterns cast their flit- 
ting lights upon the shimmering lake; 
here and there in the groves and along 
the lawn paths, Japanese lamps glinted 
and glowed as if in Fairyland; the night 
was gorgeous in this lovely spot be- 
tween the Green Top and Whakely 
Mountain peaks and down along the 
rush-grown bed of the Moose River. 


Early on Friday morning, Jack Mc- 
Sweeney, the major domo of the camp, 
reported in the kitchen that a naked lu- 
natic had been seen in the lake below the 
boat-house. The supposition was that 
the gentleman had wandered in his sleep 
or quarreled with his wife. There had 
been a fearful slapping of bare skin and 
a sound similar to that which a walrus 
makes on going in and out of water. 
The boat-house landing had just been 
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examined and was found to be covered 
with newly-frozen ice over an area sixty 
feet square; the side of the boathouse 
facing it was also bespattered with ice 
and the trees around it for eight hun- 
dred yards were in a like condition. 
There had either been a geyser or a ti- 
dal wave during the night. The mys- 
tery was deepening when Dave Mc- 
Sweeney, the boss, nosed out a trail of 
two huge foot prints from the boat 
landing. These led to a room in the 
boathouse where, on entering, Dave 
found the writer combing his half-fro 
zen hair like any other man who loves a 
cold bath on a crisp, frosty morning so 
near the heart of Nature. 

On Friday evening Mr. Morris re- 
turned to camp and reported that he 
had killed a fine yearling doe—just to 
provide the company with a morsel of 
succulent venison. The other members 
of the party reported no game bagged. 
The next day Judge Gaynor shot the 
largest doe seen that season on Whake- 
ly Mountain and had a fine chance at 
another, which, with proper sportsman’s 
feeling, he refused to accept. On Sun- 
day resort was had to the canoes on the 
lake; ping-pong and other quiet exer- 
cises were enjoyed by the civilized mem- 
bers of the party, while the writer, who 
is one hundred and fifty per cent. Ind- 
ian, stuck to the hunting trail in search 
of the buck no one had so far seen. 

On Monday, Senator Joe Aulds 
walked over from Beaver Creek, point- 
ed his rifle at a mountain and hit a doe, 
‘bustin’ ’—as Maxim, the guide, said— 
“her career.” The poor thing was 
brought into camp on the back of Joe 
Grennan, who, as he hung it beside 
Judge Gaynor’s large quarry, 
“Dat petit doe mak’ one grand meesteck 
when she try walk over Meester 
Ald!” Then he told the story to his 
mates down in the guide lodge while 
the Senator told another story when 
toasting his wet shins before a fire 
where all guests had congregated await- 
ing that welcome droning knell, the din- 
ner gong at seven. 

On Tuesday Maxim and I decided to 
hunt over a trail which none of the par- 
ty had so far traversed. We crossed 
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the lake to its south outlet and followed 
the creek bed to the old disused military 
road running between Moose and Cedar 
Rivers. We hunted cautiously toward 
the latter river, but the trail was so 
dry and crisp and the going so noisy, 
nothing, save innumerable tracks, was 
seen ; but while returning in the dusk of 
an early evening, and at a point on the 
same trail about seven hundred yards 
from the junction of the south outlet 
trail and the old military road, we es- 
pied a brown body standing behind a 
close growth of spruce and beech two 
hundred and fifty yards or so ahead and 
just to the left of the trail. 


“See!” whispered Maxim, eagerly. 
“Don’t you see ’im? he’s as big as a ca- 
boose |” 

“What are you shouting for? Let go 
my shoulder and maybe I'll see your ca- 
boose,” I fairly hissed in reply. 

The buck was hardly distinguishable 
to me from where I stood because of 
the dense growth of timber, but un- 
doubtedly there was a brown bulk ahead 
which looked very much like a deer. 
Maxim, standing in a more favorable 
position, saw the head and horns and, 
having hunted five days without a shot, 
was naturally and quite justifiably anx- 
ious not to lose the game. On the oth- 
er hand, the common haste to shoot 
men in the Adirondacks—accidents 
without excuse in my opinion—made 
me cautious. I hesitated even after 
Maxim swore it was a buck “sure 
*‘nough.” 

The night was descending fast, the 
shot was a long one and, though coarse, 
the ivory foresight on my rifle was 
hardly discernible as I covered the only 
portion of the buck in my view—the 
side behind the shoulder. Suddenly his 
tail went up sharply and I was certain 
it was a deer. The white feather af- 
forded a guide to my difficult aim be- 
tween a number of trees, and I felt the 
trigger. “For gawd’s sakes shoot, or 
he’ll scoot da—!” The rifle replied with 
a crack; off there in the thicket a heavy 
body fell only to plunge and regain its 
feet. Meantime I had rushed on a 
hundred yards or so when the buck, in 
an effort to jump, went down heavily 








for the last time. Maxim was beside 
himself with joy: “You hit ’im noble; 
he’s your’n. But we’ve got to dress ’im 
mighty smart and git out o’ here before 
pitch dark. This ain’t no Broadway. 
Well, I swan! you did hit him noble!” 

We bled, dressed and propped his 
head in less than fifteen minutes—an 
exhilarating close to five days of dogged 
trail hunting. As the other members 
of the party had shot nothing that day, 
this was the first buck in camp. He 
weighed one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds and had eight prongs on a fine 
sensitive head. 

On the trail homeward we lost our 
way, waded through a swamp, regained 
the trail and finally found the lake. As 
we pushed our boat through the tissue 
of new ice, Maxim said: “’Twan’t no 
use going home withouten a drink—as 
bucks is scarce this year anyway.” 

I never dispensed a little hospitality 
more enjoyably in all my life! 





On previous and succeeding days I 
saw fully a dozen does within range, 
but had no desire to shoot any. When 
Mr. Woodruff’s guests left camp on the 
following Thursday and we were alone 
to hunt to the season’s close,—Novem- 
ber fifteenth—we went up to Fish 
Camp, a little box built by Mr. Durant 
about ten years ago on Sneed Creek, 
three miles from Kill Kare. This rude 
camp, which used to be former Gov- 
ernor Black’s favorite retreat when he 
was an habitué of the Adirondacks, lies 
between Bradley Mountain and Alumi- 
num Pond and is exceedingly pictur- 
esque. The party consisted of Mr. 
Woodruff, the writer and the guides, 
Maxim and Blanchard. 

We hunted assiduously all day Thurs- 
day and Friday, and although we saw 
many tracks we did not get a shot. But 
the balsam boughs were sweeter and 
softer than ever and the great fire in 
the camp was genial in its warmth as the 
rain pattered on the roof. The venison 
cutlets and coffee, the flapjacks and oth- 
er good things to eat took on a new rel- 
ish, and somehow when Saturday morn- 
ing dawned and we had only one day to 
hunt for Mr. Woodruff’s buck and for 
my second, the spring in the sportsman 
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WACK AND HIS LAST BUCK 


H. W. 


heart rebounded with a nervous energy, 
perhaps as sad as it was glad. 

Mr. Woodruff with Blanchard work- 
ed the trails towards Aluminum Pond, 
while I took Maxim off over the high 
ridges toward Bradley Mountain. This 
was early in the morning. When Max- 
im and I returned to camp at 12.30 for 
lunch there was no sign of “Governor” 
Woodruff. “Treed a buck,’ Maxim 
grunted dryly as he lit the kitchen stove, 
growling at the wet wood. “Them City 
men is obstinate,” he continued; “I 
never seen a feller so goldarned 
pushonin’ as you be. Why I had 
the guidin’ of a chap last month as 
wouldn’t walk to the end o’ his gun fer 
nothin’. He was the wusst hunk 0’ 
lazy meat I ever happen on in the 
woods. You an’ Governor Woodruff 
be mighty shovin’ on your laigs. Them 
chops is nearly ready—if you're bound 
ter eat afore the Governor comes.” 

As we sat eating venison chops, we 
heard footsteps at the back of the camp 
and a few seconds later heard the Gov- 
ernor blowing and puffing under the 
burden of a fine doe which he and 
Blanchard were carrying between them. 
Explanations followed as the Governor 


dived for an inning at the chops, mince 
pie and other edibles, which Jack’s wife 
had thoughtfully put into the pack bas- 
kets. 

“20s, ot, 
he measured a quarter section of pie 
with a smile; “that was a curious thing 
that happened to that buck I shot. We 
had shot the doe, you understand, when 
a fine buck, as big as this camp, came 
bounding into a little opening where 
the doe lay. I couldn’t see him except 
the top of his horns, but there he was 
blowing, snorting and stamping. Why, 
we watched him fully ten minutes wait- 
ing for a chance to shoot him. Finally, 
so as not to keep you waiting for lunch, 
[I aimed through the brush about half 
an inch behind where his shoulder 
ought to be and—fired.”’ 

“An’ he dropped stun dade!” ejacu- 
lated Maxim. 

“No—he just took his shoulder and 
ran off with it. Well, we were certain 
we hit him, so we followed his tracks 
half a mile’—‘But,” interposed Max- 
im, “he never waited. Mebbe you could 
eat another dish 0’ jam, Governor.” But 
the Governor had finished his lunch and 
his story. 

“We weren’t going to tell you,” said 
Maxim, “but seein’ as you had hard 
luck it'll do no harm, particularly as 


said the “Governor,” as 
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Blanchard has to help me carry it down 
to the trail. We got another fine buck 
this mornin’. I speckt he weighs two 
hundred and twenty-five anyway.” 

The last day of the season was excit- 
ing, after all. As we moved on to Kill 
kare, the blare of New York City and 
its incessant struggle was faintly 
limned along the borders of my fancy. 
The cool, sweet scent of the fir trees, 
the soft, evening mist, the waning moon 
heyond the ridge where the last buck 
fell, the deepening shadows where the 
trail is overhung—these alone kept re- 
gret away for the time. Ina few hours 
the cosy glow of Kamp Kill Kare made 
a dream of my Adirondack hunt. 


’ + 

When a man’s friends address him 
by his Christian name as a matter of 
course even after he has attained to the 
dignity of official titles, you may put it 
down as the surest sign that that man 
has in him the elements of popular suc- 
cess. The pedant and the parvenu, the 
prig and the pedagogue, always remain 
Sir and Mr. This and That. They may 
for a while hold the respect, but seldom 
the affection of their fellow men. It 
is interesting, therefore, to thumb over 
the pages of the Kamp Record of Mr. 
Woodruff’s charming retreat and ob- 
serve amongst the several hundred 
names there recorded below some per- 
sonal sentiment of regard, the many 
kindly things written by prominent men 
and talented women from many parts of 


the world. Some of these are humor- 
ous, some are clever, some awkward 
with their weight of feeling for a host 
and hostess whose bounty is proverbial 
wherever they make their home. The 
nonsense lately published in a New 
York paper about Senator Platt, Mr. 
Woodruff and Governor Odell and their 
designs on each other’s scalps, becomes 
the veriest reporter’s rot in the light of 
what I saw and heard in Kamp Kill 
Kare. 

Among the many little things ad- 
dressed to “Tim,” the following struck 
me as very expressive of the general 
meaning of all: 


TIM’S DOIN’S 


Mebbe it’s the sunshine or mebbe it’s the 
rain— 
Anyhow I’m longin’ to be comin’ here again! 


Some folks likes the City—as some folks 
likes to shine, 

An’ dress, an’ strut, an’ brag, an’ drink an’ 
dine; 


But some jes likes the silence, the skies an’ 
lake an’ air 

That kinder makes a cocktail of yer heart 
in sweet Kill Kare. 


Mebbe it’s them vittles, tho’ some say it’s 
them drinks— 

That keeps the stars a dancin’ as a feller 
idly thinks. 


But J guess it’s jes Tim’s doin’s an’ them of 
Tim’s good wife 

That keeps a feller wishin’ he was campin’ 
all his life. 


STORM AND CALM 


The wind whistles through the pines, 
The falling snow is scattered far; 
Shelter to the leeward the partridge finds 
Where the spruces thickest are; 
A few dead leaves are borne aloft, 
On the wings of the wind they ride, 
And are buried in a snow-drift deep and soft 
Far down on the mountain side. 


The next day opens clear and chill, 
Not a sigh from the pines is heard; 
The woods for miles are white and still, 
Not a sound from beast or bird; 
The brook struggles on in its icy bed, 
The rocks are hidden out of sight, 
The flowers are sleeping and not dead 
"Neath a coverlet thick and white. 


—Georce A, BriGHAM 
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PART III. 


AFTER only two hours’ rest at 
Grands Mulets we continued on our 
way down over the Glaciers de Tacon 
naz and des Bossons, past Pierre a |’ Echelle 
and on to Pierre Pointue. Here we realized 
i the difference between the rarefied atmosphere 
- of the Rochers Rouges and the thin hot air of 

; this point below the snow zone. 

The evening sun at Pierre Pointue lighted up the wide, refreshing forest of 
firs and larches decking the mountain side down-to the outskirts of Chamonix. 
The cold air currents from the mountain were here distilling with the warmer at- 
mosphere of the valley. A peaceful quiet pervaded the scene. Now and then this 
was disturbed by the allitonant fall of an avalanche beyond des Bossons. The 
rusty little Pavillon with its confused and anxious host held a few tourists, come 
up to enjoy the view. Our guides were in the guide-room hard at the remainder 
of our stores. They were also creating an account with the Pavillon proprietor 
which they expected us to pay; but we were wiser now and referred it back to 
them with curt, impatient commands. This and a score of other disagreeable expe- 
riences in our course, argue again that the pleasure of mountaineering may too 
often mean that you have come to the Alps to entertain, feast, sup and pay a lot of 
Savoy peasants who thrive by imposition. As we sat chatting of our exercise and 
regretting the necessity for leaving Chamonix on the morrow, the first shade of 
an early night suffused the east. It was growing cooler and the air seemed 
heavier with the day’s approaching end. 

I felt a pressure in both ears as we descénded from the Pavillon through the 
shadowy glade below. The human voice used within a few feet of me seemed 
far away and of a hollow sound. I was deaf! My face was rapidly swelling, 
neuralgia of the eyes added to my distress; my teeth ached and my head and neck 
felt as if they had been coated with a stiff varnish. Facial expression consistent 
with thought was impossible, everything felt rigid under my lacquer mask. This 
sensation and the difficult hearing experienced on leaving Pierre Pointue increased 
as I approached the bed of the valley. At Rochers Rouges audition had been 
acute, here in the valley of the Arve deafness and paralysis of the face dazed me 
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and set me wondering if this was a com- 
mon experience of mountain travelers 
who come from a low altitude, such as 
London, where I am domiciled. 

When I reached Aix les Bains the 
next afternoon, people stared, and I 
have no doubt wondered what Oriental 
disease I had brought among the gouty 
aristocracy of that famed resort. For 
nine days I avoided dining in public, 
saw my face crack criss-cross and shed 
squares of brittle skin with that delib- 
erate lack of haste some unsightly af- 
fections of the skin have when a man 
most needs his face. Gradually a nor- 
mal sense of hearing returned, neural- 
gia ceased its painful darts, my nose as- 
sumed something of its former shape, 
my ears and face were shorn of old skin 
and shone pink in brand new cuticle. Fi- 
nally, after the lapse of a month, the 
last traces of Mt. Blanc’s havoc with 
my features had disappeared. 


The reader may wonder why I have 
recorded a mountaineering defeat. I 
dare say most men would say nothing 
about their failures, no matter how con- 
scientiously suffered. This brings me 
to the question I have often asked my- 
self, namely: Why do men affirm and 
reaffirm, record, publish and brag about 
only what they consider success? Suc- 
cess is a great hero-builder in a super- 
ficial world and therefore men herald 
it loudly and afar. But why not admit 
the instruction of defeat? Fortuity of 
time, circumstance and opportunity, 
luck in ignorance and idleness, have 
reared much success to taunt him who 
labors on with good purpose, a stout 
heart and an unlucky star. 

Success in everything consists as 
much in knowing what not to do, as in 
doing. Failure is a great school and 
its alumni are legion. If the time spent 
in failing were piled in one scale and 
time spent on success—so-called—inan- 
other, success would kick the beam. 
Teach us by defeat how to make every 
minute, every movement, every plan 
count and the stories of success will 
soon multiply. This is a story of fail- 
ure with an increment of gain which 
need not be measured here. I am go- 


ing back to Mt. Blanc and I shall mount 
to the summit to prove with Browning 
that “we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better.” 

In relating this experience I have en- 
deavored only to indicate the principal 
features of our exercise, foregoing 
much of the detail which is part of ev- 
ery ascent, because such has been writ- 
ten by men who have devoted their lives 
to mountaineering and the study of 
mountain phenomena. De Saussure, 
Tyndall, Forbes, Whymper, Matthews 
and a host of others have enriched the 
literature of healthful out-door life and 
adventure with a record of the Alps 
that is at once an inspirationand a guide 
to the fascinating, uncertain ventures of 
high mountain climbing. I have no- 
ticed, however, that while many of the 
conditions which de Saussure discover- 
ed on Mt. Blanc in August, 1787, are 
present there today and affect the trav- 
eler in like manner as they affected de 
Saussure‘s caravane, nearly every man 
who has made the ascent since then re- 
ports an experience often differing in 
many respects from those who have re- 
corded their adventures before him. 

Between eighteen hundred and nine- 
teen hundred ascents of Mt. Blanc have 
been made since Jacques Balmat and 
Dr. Paccard first succeeded in reaching 
the summit in August, 1786. In look- 
ing over the record of these perform- 
ances at Chamonix, I was impressed 
with the small number of Americans who 
have done the Great White Mountain— 
as Pierre Martel first called the name- 
less peak in 1741-2. The French, Eng- 
lish and Swiss predominate in the num- 
ber of successful ascents, and, I re- 
gret to say, have left a hideous record 
of fatalities to commemorate their cour- 
ageous hardihood. Indeed, the acci- 
dents on Mt. Blanc indicate but too 
clearly that every ascent—no matter 
what its earlier auspices—may result in 
either an ordinary exercise, or a disas- 
ter, the ghastliness of which may be 
appalling. 

I have in mind particularly the varie- 
ty of causes which have resulted in 
death on this magnificent peak. There 
is the Affaire Hamel in 1820, when Dr. 
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Hamel and two guides lost their lives 
under the Rochers Rouges by being 
swept from their position into a great 
crevasse by an avalanche which, from 
all accounts, was started by their own 
caravane. Twenty-one years thereafter 
the skull and bones of Pierre Balmat, 
one of the dead guides, were found at 
the lower end of the Glacier des Bossons 
over four miles from the scene of the 
catastrophe! The glacier had moved 
down the gorge at the rate of over five 
hundred feet a year. 

Prof. Tyndall relates the death of 
three Englishmen and a Chamonix 
guide in 1860 from a cause which has 
ever been obscure. Two guides escaped, 
but their reticence has enshrouded the 
affair in mystery. 

In 1864 Ambroise Couttet, a porter 
familiar with the route, walked into a 
crevasse and was never recovered. 

In 1866 the youngest brother of Sir 
George Young slipped while descend- 
ing with Sir George and another broth- 
er. The party, which was roped togeth- 
er, slid over a precipice and was stop- 
ped by a drift of soft snow. Sir George 
and one of his brothers were unhurt, 
but the youngest had pitched on his 
head and broken his neck. 

Captain Arkwright and two guides 
were killed in 1866 in the ancien pas- 
sage by an avalanche which fell from 
above. The body of Captain Arkwright 
was recovered in 1897 on the lower part 
of the Glacier des and_ his 
watch was found in June, 1899. 

In 1870 Mrs. Marke and Oliver Gay, 
her porter, having got as far as the top 
of the Corridor, while awaiting the re- 
turn of their party from the summit, 
were unable to bear the cold, and in 
tramping about to keep warm broke 
through a snow bridge and were never 
found. 

Perhaps the saddest fatality that blots 
the history of Mt. Blane occurred in 
1870, when an entire caravane of elev- 
en persons perished near the summit. 
Mr. Stogden and Mr. Marshall, two 
Englishmen, had returned to Chamonix 
from the mountain on August 26, with 
two of the ablest guides in the region 
and escaped, after severe hardships, a 
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storm which overtook them near the 
summit. “On the night of our return,” 


said Mr. Stogden, “an American gen- 
tleman named Randall asked me to let 
him come into our sitting room and talk 
over Mt. Blanc. The consequence was 
I did not go to bed until two. I found 
in Mr. Randall, in spite of his fifty years, 
the most intense mountain enthusiast | 
ever had the pleasure of meeting. To 
see, not necessarily to climb Mt. Blanc, 
had been the dream of his life, and he 
had come over at last to fulfil it.” 

What followed is related by Mr. 
Edw. Whymper, one of the greatest liv- 
ing students of Alpineexploitation. “The 
story he listened to seems to have had 
a stimulating rather than a deterrent ef- 
fect and the next Mr. Stogden heard of 
Mr. Randall was that he, along with ten 
others, perished close to the top of the 
mountain early in the following month. 
Mr. Randall, apparently, met casually 
at Chamonix another American, Mr. J. 
Bean, and the Rev. G. McCorkindale. It 
dloes not seem that any one of the three 
had mountain experience. They deter- 
mined, however, upon an ascent of Mt. 
Blane, and setting out on September 5, 
with three guides and five porters, 
passed that night at the hut on the 
Grands Mulets. The next day several 
persons in the valley of Chamonix en- 
deavored to watch their progress 
through telescopes. The weather aloft 
was bad. The wind is said to have been 
frightful. Even from below, the snow 
was seen whirling about. In an open- 
ing in the clouds, about 2.15 P.M., the 
whole eleven were caught sight of for 
a short time near the rocks called the 
Petits Mulets, and it was noticed from 
time to time that they had to throw 
themselves down to escape being car- 
ried away by the wind. A little later 
the clouds again parted, and they were 
perceived coming down near the same 
place. After that nothing more was 
seen of the top of the mountain for 
eight days. 

“No one returned, and on the seventh 
fourteen Chamoniards started to try to 
learn something, but they did not even 
reach the Grands Mulets. Snow was 
falling heavily 2,000 feet lower down, 
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and drove them back. On the fifteenth 
the weather began to clear, and five 
black dots were discovered a little to 
the left of the Petits Mulets. Twenty 
three men set out from Chamonix the 
next day, and on the seventeenth found 
Mr. McCorkindale and two of the por- 
ters seven hundred and fifty feet below 
the summit, lying, so they expressed it, 
here and there with their heads right 
way uppermost, but with their clothes 
somewhat torn, as if they had slipped 
and fallen. About three hundred feet 
higher they came upon Mr. Bean and 
another porter, sitting down, the former 
with his head leaning on one hand and 
the elbow on a knapsack; ropes coiled 
up, batons, axes and knapsacks round 
about them, one still containing some 
meat and bread and cheese. Upon Mr. 
Bean a note-book was found containing 
the following entries, and little except 
conjectures can be added to the infor- 
mation they give. 


“Tuesday, Sept. 6. Temperature 34 deg. F., 
at 2 am. I have made the ascent of Mt. 
Blane with ten persons; eight guides, Mr. 
McCorkindale, and Mr. Randall. We ar 
rived on the summit at half past iwo. Imm« 
diately after leaving it I was enveloped in 
clouds of snow. We passed the night in 


grotto excavated out of the snow, affording 
very uncomfortable shelter, and I was ill 
night. 


“Mont Blanc, Sept. 7th. If anyone finds 
this note-book I beg that it may be sent 
to Mrs. H. M. Bean, Jonesborough, Tennes- 
see, United States of America. 

“My dear Hessie:—We have been on Mt. 
Blane for two days in a terrible snowstorm. 
We have lost our way and are in a hole 
scooped out of the snow at a height of 15,000 
feet. I have no hope of descending. Per- 
haps this book may be found and forwarded. 
[Here followed some instructions on private 
affairs.] We have no food; my feet are al- 
ready frozen, and I am exhausted; I have 
only strength to write a few words. I die in 
the faith of Jesus Christ, with affectionate 
thoughts of my family; my remembrances to 
all. My effects are in part at the Hotel 
Mt. Blanc, and partly with me in two port- 
manteaux. Send them to the Hotel Schweit- 
zerhof at Geneva; pay my bills at the hotel, 
and heaven will reward your kindness. 


“And lower down in nearly illegible 
writing : 


“Morning. Intense cold; much snow which 
falls uninterruptedly; guides restless. 
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“All the five corpses were hard fro- 
zen. They were put in sacks, and 
dragged down the glaciers. It took sev- 
eral days to transport them to Cha- 
monix. The bodies of the six others have 
not been discovered. Mr. McCorkin- 
dale was buried in the graveyard of the 
Parish Church, and bits of heather find 
their way from time to time to the tomb 
of a man who was greatly beloved. Mr. 
Bean is buried near Mr. McCorkindale. 
The following inscription is over his 
grave: “James G. Bean, of Balt., Md., 
U. S. of America. Perished near the 
summit of Mount Blanc about the 7th 
of September, 1870, aged 54. On his 
person was found a diary and among 
the last words which he penciled to his 
wife were these: ‘I die in good faith in 
Jesus Christ and hope we will meet in 
Heaven.’ ” 

The death of Mr. Richard Lewis Net- 
tleship, tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
on August 25,1892, between the Aiguille 
du Gotter and the Refuge Vallot, illus- 
trates another phase of the uncertain- 
ties attending an ascent in this region. 
Mr. Whymper says :““Though the morn- 
ing was fine, clouds gathered and there 
were indications of bad weather before 
mid-day. The party (Mr. Nettleship 
and two guides) however, continued 
upwards, intending to stop for the night 
at the Refuge Vallot. An hour after 
leaving the Aiguille du Gotter a storm 
broke upon them, they became bewil- 
dered, wandered about for several 
hours, and at last stopped, dug a hole 
in the snow and remained in it all night. 
According to the statement of the 
guides, Mr. Nettleship was in good spir- 
its, assisted in digging the hole and 
even sang during the night. They had 
sufficient food and wine, but no extra 
clothing.” 

In a letter to the London Times, Mr. 
Chas. Edw. Matthews, author of “The 
Annals of Mt. Blanc,” and for forty- 
six years one of the ablest mountaineers 
in Europe, tells the following story of 
this tragedy: 


“The storm continued the whole of the 
night. On the morning of the 25th it was 
still snowing hard, and all tracks were oblit- 
erated. The guides advised Mr. Nettleship 
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to remain where he was on the chance of 
change in weather, but Mr. Nettleship urged 
that it was idle to remain there and die like 
cowards, and that they must make an effort 
to get away. He therefore started, the 
guides following him. They proceeded some 
little distance, when Mr. Nettleship stumbled 
and became unsteady. The guides offered 
him wine and brandy, which he refused. He 
then cried out and fell forward, uttering some 
words in English, after which he took each 
guide by the hand, bade them goodbye, closed 
his eyes and expired. 

“The guides remained with him for a short 
time, and then placing his ice-axe upright in 
the snow to mark the place where he lay, they 
left him. After a short time the weather 
cleared a little, the guides caught sight of 
the Vallot hut, made for it, and stayed there 
all the night of Thursday, the 25th. 

“Friday, the 26th, was fine and the guides 
returned to the Dome where the body lay. 
They then descended to the Grands Mulets, 
whence Alfred Comte brought the news to 
Chamonix, Simond remaining at the Grands 
Mulets.” 


Mr. H. N. Riegel, a young Philadel- 
phian, while attempting to cross Mt. 
Blane alone in July, 1898, fell several 
thousand feet and was killed. 

Many other fatalities are recorded 
upon and in the region of Mt. Blanc, 
but those I have recited serve to indi- 
cate their diverse causes and the conclu- 
sion that must force itself upon all pru- 
dent men, namely, that as I have before 
stated, the petty difficulties of moun- 
taineering are easily exaggerated by 
the timorous novices who lack nerve and 
endurance, while only the ablest and ex- 
perienced appreciate its greatest perils. 
Much depends upon the value of a read- 
ily-formed judgment in the face of a 
danger that overwhelms.  Crriticising 
the guides in the Nettleship tragedy, 
Mr. Matthews remarked: “It was the 
extreme of imprudence for the guides 
to have left the hut on the Aiguille du 
Goitter in the face of the impending 
storm, and it was a grave error in judg- 
ment that the party, when they encoun- 
tered the tourmente on the Dome, did 
not instantly return to the Aiguille be- 
fore the ascending track had been ob- 
literated.” 

One of the pleasantest experiences of 
my ascent was my chance meeting with 
Mr. Matthews on his way from Chamo- 
nix to LaFayet over the new P. L. M. 
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Electric Railway. The train was crowd- 
ed and I scrambled in with a blind no- 
tion that I would find standing room 
somewhere in the car. In one of the 
tiny compartments sat a fine-looking 
elderly gentleman with a tanned face 
and implements and luggage that pro- 
claimed his predilection for mountain 
climbing. The fact that his ice-axe ap- 
peared to be old and well-seasoned as- 
sured me that this passenger was an 
habitué of the hills. He was English in 
architecture, manner and_ hospitality, 
and when he offered to share his com- 
partment with me—who wore the 
bruised face of an atrabilarious brewer, 
—I knew that a pleasant journey and 
a profitable chat were in store for me. 
Our conversation began with mutual 
admiration and wonder of that marvel- 
ous piece of engineering which created 
the power and the route of this modern 
electric railway from La Fayet to 
Chamonix. La Fayet is 1906 feet above 
the sea, Chamonix 3445. Huge retain- 
ing walls, great conduits guiding the 
swift and turbulent mountain streams, 
culverts that yawned widely, bridged 
chasms, cuts and casements literally 
blown through gigantic rock forma- 
tions, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
earth leveled into a couloir for a road- 
bed, electric lights along the route and 
a power house through which the river 
Arve surged like a demon madly lashed, 
all struck me as a fantastic dream real- 
ized by the expenditure of capital with- 
out limit, skill beyond price, and an ex- 
travagance and daring more akin to the 
Augustan age than to this. A year ago 
the traveler went from La Fayet to 
Chamonix by diligence over the new 
(Napoleon III) road. Time was in Mr. 
Matthew’s twelve ascents of Mt. Blanc 
when the old route ran via Servoz. By 
diligence over the former route the dis- 
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tance was covered in about two hours 
and forty-five minutes, by the electric 
railway Chamonix is now reached in 
about one hour and a quarter. 

I know of nothing in all Europe that 
at once appears to be such a magnificent 
engineering achievement and such an 
egregious financial blunder. Chamonix 
and its minor ascents will be popular- 
ized, that is true, but its old individual 
charm, its humble peasantry, its poetic 
relation to the Mt. Blanc range, will be 
vulgarized with augmented invasion 
over the new route,—its cheaply pur- 
chased comforts and novelty. My ven- 
erable friend thought so too. He had 
done every notable peak in Europe dur- 
ing an active career of mountaineering 
extending over a period of forty-six 
years. Several terms president of the 
Alpine Club of London, a student and a 
writer of Alpine history, a lover of wild 
life and a rugged, manly man of sixty- 
seven, he seemed as sound as an English 
walnut and as brown. 

He told me much of Mt. Blane and 
the work and joy of climbing and gave 
me an understanding of my late expe- 
rience that shall serve me well hereafter. 
At Junction La Roche we parted, Mr. 
Matthews for Geneva, I for Aix. In 
the dusk a drizzling rain soughed in an 
autumn wind. The elements were in 
consonance with defeat—and I pon- 
dered. 

NoteE:—The Alpine season of 1902 has been 
the most disastrous in the history of the 
range. The number of its tragedies is fully 
fivefold greater than in any previous year. 
Beginning with the deaths of Dr. Brezina and 
Herr Theyer on May 2oth, and ending with 
the death of the two English clergymen, the 
brothers Fearon and two guides on Aug. 
20, the record is appalling. As this long 
death roll is still fresh in the public mind, 
the writer does not intend relating his own 
recent experiences. Let that be an untold 
story. 


THE END 
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PHOTOS BY ROBERT SHRIVER 


PART 


In the fitting up of these canoe camps, the 
ingenuity of the Shawnees has run riot; we 
will share their secrets with you. Drag your 
canoe to a level spot and prop her on even 
keel with four of the indispensable coin 
bags filled with yielding sand or earth; some 
prefer four light shingles tilted by stones, like 
Figure 1; others, two logs laid lengthwise: 
but the soft sand bags seem the best. Then 
comes the canoe tent; and it is a jewel. The 


illustrations (Figures 2, 3, and 4), show it 
well, in its completeness; and here’s how 
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your wife has made it for you. Three widths 
of ten-ounce army duck, the full length of 
the canoe, and a couple of inches to spare, 
are sewn together with double stitched seams, 
in this fashion: Lay off the distance AB to 
exceed by about a foot the length of the 
cockpit. Cut along the dotted lines to CCCC 
and sew the edges together. Cut out the sec- 
tion XXXX, and replace by a flap YYYY 
overlapping the cut by five or six inches on 
each side. Loops and ropes V....V give a 
firm fastening by slipping the ropes under 
the keel. When once that tent is adjusted, 


III, 


nothing will phase it but a wind that can car- 
ry off the canoe and its tenant. The only 
serious contingency is a sudden rise of the 
river; and this could readily be prepared for 
by a flap on each side, thus giving free room to 
use the double paddle. This is merely a sug- 
gestion; no such accident has ever befallen 
and none of the club tents have thus far 
been made with the double flap. To pitch 
the tent, the following device (Figure 3) has 
been adopted. Two oak or ash forks, four feet 
in length, are prepared, folding on wire rod 
with loops; through the lower part pierce 
holesaa, about three inches apart,and through 
them pass a raw hide thong, giving a line 
of support over the deck and regulating 
height of tent comb by threading in the 
proper hole. To the loops and to rings in 
bow and stern fasten by snap buckles raw- 
hide thongs to form the ridge. This is the 
skeleton of your house. Spread your tent 
over it, and, presto! your house is builded. 
Three sticks (Figure 4), rounded smooth at 
the ends, slipped in between ridge thong and 
canvas will afford better head room. A 
pneumatic mattress, or a light one of hair, 
made to fit the cockpit, gives you your bed; 
the hair is most comfortable, the pneumatic 
least bulky. Out from the capacious depths 
of your waterproof duffle-bag come your 
blankets, your down spread and your little 
pillow; then your bed is fit for a king. Of 
course you carry a Racine folding camp 
chair, the most comfortable thing on earth. 
When it is not in use, its frame hangs, with 
your fishing rods and tent forks, to rings 
under your wash streak; when it is in use 
it caresses every cramped muscle and weary 
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bone in your body. Your actual cruising 
chair in which you luxuriate and rest and 
paddle, all at once, is a marvel of comfort 
and is the Shawnee’s own. There is nothing 
like it to be bought, though there are boat 
seats galore. They are all miserable little 
backless stools that will make a self-respect- 
ing vertebral column go on strike in two 
hours. There’s nothing mysterious about a 
Shawnee chair, you can build one for your- 
self; you had better, if you want to be com- 
fortable. Here are your “plans and specifi- 
cations.” The two sides forming the support 





of the seat are made of any light wood, one 
and a half inches wide and three-quarters or 
seven-eighths inch thick. These are sup- 
ported on the legs to which they are cut in 
and fastened with screws. The front legs 
are five inches high and the rear legs three 
and one-half inches to the seat, and carrying 
beyond enough in height to furnish the hinge 
for the back, about four and one-half inches 
in all. Let into these two sides at the front 
and back are two supports for the seat made 
of sections of oak whiskey barrel staves, 
which provide the curved bed for the seat. 
These are held in place with screws. A per- 
forated chair-seat cut to the proper size is 
now tacked on,or, which is better, screwed on 
with round head screws, a thin strip of tough 
wood being used the better to support the 
screws and hold the veneer tight. The seat 
may be twelve to thirteen inches wide, and 
a little less from front to back leg or hinge- 
post, and the full measure of chair from 
front of front leg to back of back leg may 
be, say fourteen inches. The back is com- 
posed of two sides, projecting at the bottom, 
so.as to fit the hinge-posts of the seat, and 
curved backward; and two cross pieces of 
suitable width (or length) to correspond to 
width of chair, all of oak barrel staves. These 
two cross pieces need not be fastened to the 
side pieces—and particularly the top should 
not be—thus providing a very comfortable 
flexibility which would otherwise be lost. A 
perforated chair-seat is tacked or screwed on 
as before. To finish, a light iron rod is run 
through holes perforated for the purpose of 
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forming the hinge, as shown, and a nut 
screwed on each end with washer under- 
neath. Short bolts may be substituted for 
the rod, if desired. The back is supported 
by a piece of sash cord in the manner shown, 
which is brought together through four holes 
in a thin wooden block under the seat, so as 
to be adjusted readily. A piece of lath or 
thin wood is tacked to the two hind feet, and 
another to the two front feet, in order to give 
a support and prevent spreading, and also to 
give a “broad tread.” Your chair is now 
ready for a coat of “hard oil finish” all over, 
top, bottom, inside and outside. Then, 
when dry, sit on it,—and bless the Shawnees 
from the bottom of your heart. 

As a drive of some thirty miles is not the 
most refreshing thing in the world, we gaped 
at each other for an hour, cast an anxious 
glance at the sky where a few discouraged 
stars peeped out from lowering clouds, and 
turned in to be lulled to sleep by the silvery 
voices of the rapids singing away within pad- 
dle length of our drowsy ears. Bright and 
early astir, the weather glorious; last night’s 





RUINS OF THE OLD MILL 


bluff had been called and couldn’t make good. 
Where were we, anyway? It was terra in- 
cognita: we had missed the ford by half a 
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mile in the dusk. A brief reconnoiter showed 
that we were at the mouth of Mud Lick Run, 
where, shaded in the dense wood, stands one 
remaining wall of an old mill that dates back 
to the days of the early settlement of Western 
Virginia, and looks like some ruined castle on 
the Rhine. Why was it ever built out here 
in what is even today the edge of the wilder- 
ness, “forty miles from nowhere”? Whence 
did it draw its patronage? The lips are still 
that could answer. There are many of these 
“mud licks” among the mountains, where the 
deer flock to drink through some strange at- 
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there’s nothing gets a plate or skillet so abso- 
lutely clean as dry sand. Of course you dare 
rinse it off, if you like, before using. All em- 
barked now, and off. Ah! the sensation of 
that first toss on the swift rapid that fairly 
dams the sluggish stream of the Mud Lick 
Run. The Rear Commodore is already cast- 
ing a Paw-Paw spoon, a deadly bait when 
you have learned how to cast it. The Recruit 
affects a fly—a word to the wise: the “Pro- 
fessor” at this season of the year is the kill- 
ing fly for these waters—while the Chef artis- 
tically casts to the bushes at the water’s edge 
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traction in the quality of the water. The 
name, too, is of interest philologically, for 
in it you hear working away within reach 
of your very ears, the euphonic changes that 
used so to vex your student soul; a certain 
Mud Lick Hollow, leagues further down the 
river, has passed on the shirking tongues of 
the younger generation into “Mudrick 
Holler.” 

All is bustle now. Tents are falling, car- 
goes stowed away. The Chef is diffusing sa- 
vory odors, the subtle fragrance of coffee 
with a “bacon-and-eggsy” admixture, and 
Mud Lick Camp is rapidly fading into the 
past. Dish washing in camp has its secrets; 


a succulent shining minnow; that man’s bait 
casting is worth coming miles to see; he is a 
master hand. There is a swirl as the luck- 
less little fish strikes the water, a brief sav- 
age run, : strike from the Chef, and the first 
bass of the season is his. He holds up the 
beautiful olive green fighter by the gills, 
and, with an eye to the utilities of his office, 
cries exultingly: “I have met the enemy, and 
he is mine. He'll help make the pan smell!” 

Barring the salmon, who is at best but an 
aristocratic visitor, and whom to catch, one 
must needs stand in with a trust or two, the 
small-mouthed black bass (Micropterus dolo- 
mieu) is the king of American fresh water 
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game fishes, and the South Branch is a fa- 
mous bass stream, probably affording the best 
river fishing for bass that can be found in 
the United States. It was not his native 
home, however. He is a naturalized immi- 
grant, and the Commodore himself assisted 
him to immigrate. Half a century ago the 
waters of the Branch swarmed with sunfish, 
white perch, fall fish, suckers and eels; not a 
very gamy list, to be sure. In Autumn and 
Spring, when the waters are chill, a few trout 
found their way down from the upper waters 
above Petersburg, and darted back at the first 
touch of the sun heat of Summer. The same 
conditions obtained in the main Potomac. 
Mr. William Shriver, a cousin of the 
Commodore, had “met up _ with” the 
bass along La Belle Riviére in Wheel- 
ing Creek. He appreciated their fight- 
ing qualities and brought a dozen or 
more across the mountains in the tank of a 
B. & O. locomotive. This was in 1853, when 
the B. & O. was young and the main Potomac 
was clear and undefiled, ere yet the pulp mill 
at Piedmont had poisoned the river till it 
resembled frothy ink, and every fish for fifty 
miles down stream turned up his belly and 
died. The bass arrived safe and sound, and 
were liberated in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Basin at Cumberland by Mr. Shriver 
and his young cousin. They quickly reached 
the river and, finding the crystal waters to 
their liking and the native fishes an easy 
mark for their pugnacity and greed, they lit- 
erally swarmed up and down the Potomac, 
and up the South Branch to its very source. 
They have been exterminated in the main 
Potomac above the mouth of the Branch by 
the beneficent industry in Piedmont, which 
is slowly and surely destroying the entire re- 
gion by denudation and defilement, but they 
still abound in the South Branch. And the 
Commodore still comes on frequent visits to 
his protégés and holds talks with them “over 
the line,” which talks generally terminate in a 
personal interview, so deftly does he manage 
to “get them on a string.” Just here he opens 
one of these talks with a great bronze-green 
beauty, who fairly pulls the canoe’s head 
about. Back and forth, down among the 
stones, up in the air shaking the silver drops 
from his pain-shot jaws; a lucky twist, and 
the hook drops from the tear it made and 
the captive is free. The Commodore lifted 
his enormous hayseed hat and scratched his 
head: “I have met the enemy,” he called, “and 
I am his’n!” 

“Ah, Commodore, if you had only been us- 
ing a barbless hook, you wouldn’t have lost 
him; to say nothing of its being less severe 
on the bait.” 
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“Don’t like ’em, don’t like ’em. They 
don’t give the bass a chance. I deserved to 
lose him for not handling him well.” 

This is the Commodore’s only heresy, his 
condemning the barbless hook. But an hour 
afterward when a noble fish struck and miss- 
ed, the Fayaway, flagship, glided up along- 
side the Nippi and a voice said, “Say, do you 
happen to have an extra barbless? I’d really 
like to try one.” 

There before us, as we 
a curve, opened the Trough. The moun- 
tains closed in upon us gradually and 
majestically like the stalk of inevitable and 
irresistible Fate. The rapids became more 
numerous and wilder, and the low stage of 
water rendered shooting them a ticklish bus- 
iness. Suddenly in an incline of soapsuds 
the Titia struck and started to whirl broad- 
side on. The Rear Commodore was out of 
her like a dog shot in the tail, and as he 
stood astride her in the watery turmoil he 
gave us a profound and Chesterfieldian sa- 
lute as we slipped by. More than once were 
all of us compelled to make that hasty strad- 
dling exit in broad shallow rapids where one 
simply could not drive the canoe over the 
round stones even by taking apart the double 
paddles and using them for stilts. All the 
water in the river now piled up against a 
dam of living rock and then swept in fierce 
race, wave on wave, through a bit of channel 
against the solid mountain wall. It wasall back 
paddling in a lightning flash like this, a 
clear head and a sure touch to keep her bow 
just so. The Chef in the Tuckahoe goes 
through it first in a cloud of spray: next— 
next—next: all through and no casualties. 
A shout of ecstatic appreciation rang out; 
we were in the Trough at last, the Mecca 
of our pilgrimage. Down come the moun- 
tains to the very brink of the river; not a 
foot of level land. Often the cliffs are sheer 
perpendicular for a hundred feet before start- 
ing back on their long steep slope upward 
to their timbered crowns. And miles of this! 
Think of it, O dwellers in cities, as you crane 
your necks to see the cornice of a twenty 
story building; here are twenty stories of liv- 
ing rock festooned with vines, and the music 
of a river supplanting the discordant roar of 
the street. Is it not worth coming for? Ay, 
’tis worth a king’s ransom to see it. And 
it is worth—what? Yes, worth living to feel 
it! Yet there are men who cannot feel this 
influence. Poor fellows! They have our 
pity. One, a Southern gentleman, a master 
hand with the gun, who knows the lairs and 
lives of furred and feathered game, met and 
wet-blanketed an enthusiastic panegyric on 
the scene with the soft slurred accents of 
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Dixie: “Did yo’ evah shoot a buhd ovah a 
good dawg, Suh? Fo’ if yo’ did, you’d nevah 
cayah fo’ canoein’ again, Suh.” This man 
who knew the face of Nature, had never 
found her heart. He knew only the gory 
pleasure of the kill. On we floated, our 
hearts full of the beauty around us. “And 
God saw that it was good.” Yes, He made 
for us a perfect world: and perfect it re- 
mains wherever we have not scarred and de- 
faced it. A bend and a dashing cataract re- 
veal a new vista. Far away stretch the even 
chains on either side of the stream, drawing 
near together their majestic sky lines as the 
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here and enjoy it.” We all thanked him 
heartily for the suggestion. 

The tin “grub cans” are stowed in the 
shade, the air tight jar of butter buried in 
the pebbles at the water’s edge. An awning, 
eight by eight, is stretched, a shelter from 
sun or from rain, and the folding camp table 
spread beneath it. Out come the treasures 
from the cans; olives, preserves, pickles, a 
pineapple cheese, and the Chef in triumph 
produces a roast of beef. Feast of the gods! 
washed down by copious draughts from the 
clear river, veritable water of life. “There,” 
said the Recruit, as he drained the pint cup 
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rails draw together in perspective on the 
prairies while the flying train leaves the miles 
behind. Giant boulders had fallen from the 
impending cliff and almost blocked the river 
bed. Think of the grand convulsion, the tre- 
mendous crashing when they fell. A gravel 
bar reached out into the pool below the rac- 
ing water of the décharge. The Fayaway 
was beached and the Commodore stretched 
his legs and basked in the beauty of it all. 
“Here’s where we dine, boys.” And a mo- 
ment afterwards, as he feasted his soul upon 
the scene: “Boys, this is too beautiful to 
leave. Let us spend the afternoon and night 


FOR SUPPER 


for the second time, “that was good. So 
glad the old theory is exploded, that drinking 
at meals is a bad thing.” 

“But it is bad,” objected the Chef earnestly: 
the Chef's appetite, as the Scriptures tell us 
of the poor, is always with him. 

“Nonsense, how d’ you make it?” 

“Look at the valuable space it fills,” and 
the Chef carved him a pink slice of beef. 

The rule was, “Every man wash his own 
eating machinery”; and so a bank president, 
a distinguished engineer, a railway superin- 
tendent and another fellow squatted by a 
pocket of sand and plied it vigorously till 
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the plates shone like mirrors. Then what 
an afternoon of luxury. A few casts by the 
Chef and the Recruit brought in enough bass 
for supper; and with the stringer through 
the pierced lower jaw—never the gill open- 
ings—they pulled and tugged a while, and 
lay passive in the pool, waving fins and tails 
dreamily. Then we had time to feast upon 
the superb landscape whatever of aesthetic 
sense we possessed. Up rose the great moun- 
tains from the narrow bar, and it was a 
problem how trees could grow on a cliff so 
nearly vertical. But there they were, beauti- 
ful trees of the virgin forest, many with 
trunks and branches clothed about with the 
waxy treacherous trifoliate poison ivy (Rhus 
toxicodendron), or the harmless five clustered 
serrate Virginia creeper, or gigantic snaky 
stems of the wild chicken grapes, food 
even while yet unripe for countless gray 
and fox squirrels that frisked through the 
branches. Flowers dotted the hillside. We 
were too late for the rhododendron, but 
starry pinks, the more familiar clusters of the 
phlox, and blue and white convolvuli threw 
splashes of color along the whole mountain 
side. In secluded damp corners close by 
the water the cardinal flower shot up its daz- 
zling scarlet spikes; while far up the wall in 
front of us one single branch of a gum tree 
glowed crimson, a flaming beacon among the 
green. 

Beautiful birds flitted confidingly around us, 
and a motley crew they were; our own Amer- 
ican Beauties, too, for the irritable little John 
Bull sparrow—a plague upon him—is happi- 
ly missing here. Cardinals, beretta crowned, 
darted back and forth over the river like 
meteors; indigo buntings, living sapphires, 
eyed the strange invaders doubtfully ; little black 
capped “salad birds,” whom nobody would 
recognize by their proper name of goldfinch- 
es, threw flip-flops on the downy thistles; 
redstarts and orioles swooped among the tree 
tops getting dinner; litt): gray nuthatch s 
industriously pecked larve along the limbs, 
utterly indifferent as to whether their heads 
were up or down. Higher up the mountain, 
woodpeckers plied their trade; little check- 
ered sapsuckers and downies; the handsome 
redheads, now nearly exterminated; flickers 
and the king of the whole tribe, the pileated 
woodpecker—Indian hen—big as a_ spring 
chicken, great black fellows with white col- 
lars, flaunting scarlet dunce caps and their 
wings lined with sulphur tinged snow. These 
hammered away to be heard for miles, and 
chased each other in sheer mischief, uttering 
their harsh barking chatter. Take out your 
knife and hammer and pick on a dead trunk, 
and see how many you can call around you in 
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a quarter hour. Sandpipers jerked along the 
strand; belted kingfishers yelled and squab- 
bled over minnows; waxwings doubled and 
twisted in the air in pursuit of insects; and 
then just one gem of them all sat in a tangle 
of vine and shrub and looked us over at close 
quarters for a full five minutes ere he shrank 
timidly away to deeper seclusion, the rare 
hooded warbler with his odd pretty face of 
gold and his black velvet sunbonnet tied under 
the chin. And all these beautiful creatures, 
all too little known in friendly intimacy, were 
singing a welcome to the strangers who 
would not harm them, and they twittered and 
talked in the most confidential way and tried 
to tell us a thousand bits of bird gossip that 
we, great awkward louts, couldn’t understand. 

Trough Mountain towered in front of us, 
Mill Creek Mountain behind us; and far 
down the sweeping vista below us High Knob 
rose a monarch supreme, a superb landmark 
for map making by bearings. It was all too 
charming for words, and so we just lived; 
that was all there was to that afternoon, just 
living; and what more does a man want? 
The shadow of the western wall began to 
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creep across the cafion in mid afternoon, and 
a somber greenness loomed above the camp 
from behind, while in front we looked upon 
a mountain side bathed in golden light. The 
torrent roared before us, and lost itself in the 
long, deep, quiet pool. The Recruit caught the 
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Chef’s eye and pointed to it. In a trice 
clothing was flung aside and the resistless 
current was sweeping us helplessly away. 
What royal sport, merely to keep afloat, and 
let the fierce current hurl you along, and 
the curling wavelets buffet you, till you are 
far enough down the pool to master the 
rush and swim to the bank, only to hurry 
back to take that exhilarating plunge again, 
and again, and again. 

And now the skillet and the frying pan 
were masters of the situation once more, 
and the Chef set up his range. This is an 
iron grating with legs fitting into sockets, 
another Shawnee device, and worth a dozen 


of cold fish-grease, and the white centipedes 
that had been the framework on which those 
bass had wriggled lay as garbage before us, 
and we Jounged back in our chairs and sip- 
ped the black Mocha, the Commodore open- 
ed his mouth and spake: “Mil.,” said he 
thoughtfully, “there wasn’t one dogged thing 
the matter with those fish.” 

It is night now, and we sit around the table 
with the lanterns hanging from the ridge 
pole, playing at seven-up while the gorge is 
lit with brilliant lightnings and the thunder’s 
reverberant roar, grand and solemn music, 
rolls forth from the organ loft of heaven. 
We cannot banish thoughts of a possible 
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of newfangled “camp cooking outfits.” The 
bass were killed and laid still quivering in the 
skillet, the frying pan smoked with its bur- 
den of fried potatoes, the coffee pot shed its 
benign fragrance over all outdoors, and the 
Chef sat in his chair and turned the bass and 
stirred the potatoes and sniffed at the coffee 
pot, all with an expression of immense seri- 
ousness befitting the importance of his of- 
fice. Should the Recruit ever become a mul- 
ti-millionaire, and the Chef go broke, the lat- 
ter knows where he can find a steady job. 
That Chef is a past grand master. Oscar 
of Waldorf is a back number. When the 
table looked a wreck, and the frying pan car- 
ried but the scent that lingered still of its 
burden of murphies, and the skillet reeked 


deluge, for we are camped only about a foot 
above low water, and patches of drift in the 
trees forty feet above our heads mutely tell 
what the South Branch can do in this narrow 
cleft. But the storm passes, the thunder dies 
away to a distant rumble, and the game lags 
as the Commodore strikes his happiest vein 
and we hang upon his “winged words.” 

The conversational gift is as rare as it is 
of unspeakable charm; and never has it been 
the Recruit’s fortune to listen to any one who 
possessed that choicest talent as our worthy 
Commodore possesses it. Science, art, liter- 
ature, history, politics, finance—in all deeply 
versed, he sheds upon each the charm of his 
lovable personality. No other man _ has 
ever suggested to the Recruit what Addison 
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must have been. The hours passed all too 
quickly, and it was the Commodore himself 
who broke the charm: “Boys, let’s go to 
bed.” And again the silver treble of the rip- 
ples and the dash of many waters made our 
lullaby. In the “wee sma’ hours” the Recruit 
poked his head outside the tent flap to see 
the promise of the morrow, and a landscape 
of frosted silver burst upon his vision. The 
mists hung low upon the water, and clouds 
rested on the summits of the black moun- 
tains. Far above, the flying scud raced 
madly across the strip of sky visible over 
our heads, and peeping over the trees of the 
Trough Mountain, the waning moon threw her 
pale radiance over the marvelous scene. The 
ceaseless cycle of things earthly brought the 
morning—and the breakfast. The Chef 
hauled forth the roast of beef. 

“We'd better eat this,” he explained, “be- 
fore it gets another day’s sun on it.” 

The Commodore looked quizzically at the 
remnant. “Catch that lovely iridescence,” he 
said. 

It was even so. That beef shone like a 
rainbow as the early sunbeams smote it. 

“*Cast thy bread upon the waters,’” quoth 
the Chef as he posed for a mighty swing. 

“Don’t, it might ‘return after many days,’ 
objected the Rear Commodore. 

“Too late,” retorted the Chef, as the roast 
splashed mightily among the astonished fish- 
es, “and besides, that quotation only applies 
to bread.” 

It doesn’t take long to break a canoe camp 
and stow cargo, and we were soon afloat with 
many a regretful glance backward to our 
beautiful bivouac, which by unanimous con- 
sent went down upon the map as Camp De- 
light. The clear waters were alive with fin- 
gerling bass, a cheering promise of future 
sport; and on every pebble bar were many 
bass nests, curious piles of small, smooth 
stones among which these intelligent fish 
deposit their spawn, and where they guard 
the eggs till hatched. Some of these nests 
contained at least a bushel of pebbles, none 
larger than a silver quarter. It is fortunate 
that the bass have this instinct, for some 
blooming idiots have put German carp into 
the river, a worthless fish and the greatest 
spawn destroyer known. Every little inlet 
swarmed with minnows driven from the 
deeper water in terror of their lives. Small 
bass, no larger than the minnows, poised 
among them, motionless, except now and 
then for a sharp dash in pursuit. Here and 
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there the shallow water is cut by a dorsal 
fin as some voracious monster of a bass darts 
in swift as an arrow, seizes his victim and 
splashes his way back to his lair. Occasion- 
ally the impetus of their attack carries them 
out on the pebbles, but they always manage to 
flop back. In one little cove among a school 
of chubs and shiners was one solitary but- 
ter-fin, the finest bass bait in the world. The 
butter-fin (a Notropis, probably N. caeruleus) 
is light steel blue, paling below, with fins 
and tail of pure white; a morsel to tempt 
the most dyspeptic bass that swims. So de- 
liciously, fatally tempting are they, that they 
are very rare. 

“There’s a butter-fin, Chef. I’m going 
to catch a big one with him,” called the Re- 
cruit. The Chef is coldly skeptical, but the 
minnow seine is pulled and the butter-fin a 
prisoner. Poor little fellow! A shining 
barbless hook soon pierces his lips, and he is 
gently tossed out into the current from the 
floating canoe. Suddenly the line pays out 
at a rate faster than the speed of the current 
warrants. Out it goes steadily, never a stop, 
diagonally across the stream. Not a second 
does the fish pause to turn and swallow the 
bait, thus giving a clue to his size. “The 
butter-fin’s working,” calls the Recruit, and 
then with but a few turns left on the reel, he 


strikes. “I’ve hooked him!” A fight started 
then such as Vergil would sing: “Arma 
piscemque cano”; the great fish with his 


strength and cunning pitted against the light 
steel rod. What rushes he tried; how he 
sunk sulking to the rock bed of the river 
and tugged fiercely to make the shelter of a 
boulder or to twist around a sunken log; 
what swirls in the water as he pounded it 
with his broad tail and leaped curving in the 
air in vain effort to fall across the taut line. 
But it is vain. His rushes are growing weak- 
er now, the reel pulls him nearer and nearer 
to the canoe which he has towed in his strug- 
gles, even against the current. He obediently 
swims back and forth across the bow, fol- 
lowing the strain of the rod, to exhaust him 
still further; and at last he floats on his side 
by the canoe, a green-bronze vision of beauty. 
Careful now; the hook’s hold is light and 
there is no landing net. Slip the fingers in 
the gills to lift him, else the hook will tear. 
One despairing flirt may lose him. Safe! 
He is held up in triumph, by far the largest 
fish of the cruise. In his jaws was the 
poor little butter-fin crushed to a jelly. The 
Chef believes in butter-fins now. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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A TYRO’S THREE DAYS’ EXPERIENCE WHICH RESULTED 
IN A PLEASANT SURPRISE 


BY W. H. 


THE FIRST DAY 


OR almost a year in advance I had made 
arrangements to go to Connecticut for 
three days’ shooting at woodcock and 

grouse, as I had never hitherto killed any, so 
when word came to start on October 28th 
of last year, I was ready and willing. 

When I arrived at my friend’s (whom I 
shall call “Rob”) house, I was exceedingly 
sorry to find him laid up with a carbuncle, 
which was so painful as to necessitate the 
services of a physician, and had left him so 
weak that he was unable to accompany me. 

He had, however, made arrangements with 
his brother Will to take me, and informed 
me that Will was as thoroughly familiar with 
the grounds as himself, and was, if anything, 
a better shot. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep, I rose, 
dressed and was down stairs early. 

I sat chatting with Rob’s charming wife, 
until he appeared with a cheery “Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Now, Mr. Emmons,” he said, “I am very 
sorry to say that woodcock are scarcer this 
year than they have ever been to my knowl- 
edge, and I do not want you to place too 
much expectation on a big bag. So far this 
year, the best day Will and I have had was 
six woodcock, and if you get a half dozen in 
your three days, you will be a lucky man.” 
“Well,” I replied, “we will do our best any- 
way; my father said he estimated my three 
days’ trip as ten birds of all kinds, and my 
brother said six; I told them I would add 
their estimates, then double them, making 
thirty-two as my figures and perhaps, exceed 
that. However, we must take our chances.” 

After breakfast Rob said: “You must let 
me direct this affair for you, as you do not 
understand what one of our day’s tramping 
means. Take off that watch and chain, leave 
your diary, lead pencil, money, and. in fact, 
every ounce of superfluous weight.” I did 
so without comment, and handed them to 
Mrs. Rob. 

Will now appeared with his orange and 
white English setter Mage, who was eager 
and impatient to get away. After keenly 
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scrutinizing the proportions of my new 
guide who stood about six feet, and weighed 
probably 175 pounds, I announced myself as 
ready to start. The weather was glorious, 
with a northwest breeze just strong enough 
to carry scent well. It was about eight 
o'clock as we passed out of the yard into the 
adjoining woodland. 

Seeing a grey squirrel scampering along a 
stone fence, I called Will’s attention to it; he 
said, “We never bother with them or rab- 
bits, as they are too heavy to ‘back all day.’” 
After going a short distance he pointed out 
another grey which Mage scented and trailed. 

We then traversed run after run of alders 
and birch without result; the cover was so 
dense that my hands were torn and 
bleeding, and my condition of mind was un- 
dergoing a change, for I had not anticipated 
such rough traveling and such scarcity of 
birds. Things soon assumed a different as- 
pect, however; Will placed me on the outside 
of a birch run, saying it was a good place 
for a woodcock. Walking on and keeping 
slightly in advance of him, I saw him emerge 
from the brush and immediately “kick up” 
a bird which made a shrill pittering cry. It 
was a right quarterer for me, but as my gun 
came to shoulder, Will’s gun spoke and the 
bird dropped. “It’s a quail, isn’t it?” I call- 
ed. “No, a woodcock,” he answered. I pick- 
ed it up and stood admiring its beautiful 
plumage, wishing I had been fortunate enough 
to secure it myself. It was the first wood- 
cock I had ever seen killed. 

We went along without result until we en- 
tered a more open piece of timber; here Mage 
pointed, but broke his point. Investigating 
we found fresh “chalk marks” of a woodcock. 
We searched about for him, and as I was 
crossing a small side }.:ll, Whir-r-r, went a 
grouse, about fifty feet away. Instantly throw- 
ing up my gun, I centered him as he went 
flashing through the brush and fired. “Did 
you get him?” called Will. “Yes, I think so,” 
I said, “I saw him hit the ground and bounce 
up again.” “Then he’s wing broken,” said 
Will. We searched for him, and kicking 
among some juniper bushes, heard him flut- 
tering. We chased him out and the dog got 
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him. He was only wing broken, as the No. 
10s were not big enough to kill. 

This was my first shot and my first grouse. 
How elated I felt when I stroked the soft 
plumage of my first grouse, a large cock 
bird with glossy, black neck feathers, a hand- 
some specimen indeed. 

Making a circle to find the woodcock, the 
dog flushed a wild and scattered bevy of quail. 
As near as we could surmise, there were only 
three flushed, and marking the general di- 
rection of their flight, we moved forward. I 
flushed one that started straight away like 
a rocket and although he got a small bushy 
birch between us, I gave him the first barrel 
and he slightly altered his course. I then 
killed him with the second. As I shot, one 
flushed ahead of Will, but he failed to score, 
only getting one chance on account of thick 
timber. 

Picking up my bird, my attention was at- 
tracted by the condition of the birches above 
referred to. They were a sight, being bruised 
and shattered beyond belief, some branches 
as big as my thumb being entirely cut away. 
You could plainly trace both barrels through 
them; the wonder was, not that I failed to 
kill with my first shot, but that I had killed at 
all. 

Across a stone fence Mage pointed, and a 
quail flushed wildly, quartering to the right, 
only to be stopped by my right barrel. Pass- 
ing back into the timber Mage again pointed, 
then in a few seconds broke his point and cast 
all about without being able to locate his 
bird, which must have done considerable run- 
ning. At last he found it, and pointed 
staunchly, Will and I maneuvering for a 
position. 

3efore we had succeeded to our satisfaction, 
a quail flushed in an unlooked for direction, 
and went straight away, keeping a tree be- 
tween him and me until about thirty yards 
away, when it swerved slightly to the left 
and paid the penalty. This made four kills 
for five shots, and my stock was rising. 

“There must be more,” said Will, “let’s 
go back.” 
the North Pole. It was in a vain effort, 
however, for, although I missed with my 
right, I killed with the left, and “wiped” 
Will’s eye as he was about a fifth of a second 
too late, and could not restrain the pressure 
of his finger on the trigger. These four 
qua:l were all males and seemed to be two 
or three years old, weighing eight ounces 
each. 

I had asked Will about the juniper berries, 
and he showed me the difference between the 
juniper and small pines. While we were con- 
versing with our guns over our arms, a quail 
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We did so, and a quail started for - 






flushed almost under our feet and entirely 
in the open, having practically no cover at 
all, and was away like a flash. Quickly bring- 
ing my gun up, I fired, but scored a miss as 
he had secured too much headway, and was 
disappearing among the trees when I shot. 

We then went back to where the birds first 
rose, and Mage pointed. A quail flushed close 
to us and went quickly into a thicket that 
neither was able to shoot, before he had en- 
tirely disappeared. Another flushed at my 
feet, flashed over my head, and I tried him 
one “just for luck,” without result. We then 
left them to look for woodcock. I had killed 
four quail in eight shots, and felt much pleas- 
ed, as two of the shots were mere chances. 

Going now to a dense growth of white 
birches, Will flushed and wounded a wood- 
cock. He marked him down and called me to 
take the shot. We went across a brook and 
Will pointed out where he had pitched. I 
went ahead and when it flushed I was com- 
pelled to use both barrels to bring him down. 
This was my first woodcock, but as it was a 
wounded bird, I did not feel as I otherwise 
would. 

Putting it in my pocket, we walked along 
and presently Will jumped another and killed 
it. He now placed me in a slight opening on 
a cart path, while he went through the brush. 
A woodcock flushed about twenty yards 
ahead of him, and getting to the tree tops, 
flew directly towards Will. He failed to see 
it, but I did from my point of vantage; it was 
a right quarterer, but I dropped it with my 
right. This was a good shot at forty yards, 
and I felt justly proud ot my first cleanly 
killed woodcock. 

Shortly after Will jumped one, but could 
not shoot. Marking him down we followed 
and looked for another on the way. Will 
again flushed one and wounded it, but it sail- 
ed away. We searched for it. Presently 
I saw it coming along over thetree-tops,a left 
quartering incomer. I shot both barrels, but 
failed to stop it. It was marked down by 
a brook and we went after it again. Once 
more it flushed wild and went back to where 
it first started. Will was the lucky one to find 
it, and although he did not kill it with both 
barrels, he added more injury, and this time 
it dropped in a soft spot seemingly all out. 
We searched for it some time without suc- 
cess, then retracing our steps, Will again 
jumped it, and fired once. “You got it,” I 
cried, as I saw it fall through the brush. 
“Did I?” he said, “I couldn’t tell whether I 
did or not. I scarcely believe it’s the same 
bird,” he continued, “for I did not believe it 
had so much stamina left.” Gathering the bird 
and examining it, I saw copious bleeding, and 
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thickly matted blood, proving it was the same 
bird. We then tried to find the other bird 
and failed. 

Leaving this place, which we had thorough- 
ly worked out, we crossed the road to a side 
hill. After some time Mage pointed and out 
came another woodcock. I fired, and as it 
dropped, I cried, “I got it.” “Did you shoot?” 
asked Will. “Yes, of course. Why?” “Well, 
I fired too,” said he. Both shots were simul- 
taneous, and neither knew the other had fired 
until explanations followed. 

We now recrossed the road into a jungle 
of tangled undergrowth near a large lake. As 
we entered, a partridge went out on the other 
side and sailed along the lakeside without be- 
ing shot at. Marking his flight, we went on 
and presently a lone quail flew out of a fallen 
tree-top without being disturbed. The thick- 
ets were so dense that Will said I had better 
go up and stand on the road, while he beat 
along in the brush and started the partridge 
which would probably cross the road and give 


me a shot. I suggested working along above 
him between him and the road, as I thought 
I could secure as good a shot as on the road. 
Being too polite to refuse, he acquiesced, and 
I got my punishment for disputing his judg- 
ment, when the partridge jumped a moment 
later while I was in the midst of a dense 
laurel, and did not even get a glimpse of him 
as he thundered across the road exactly 
where I should have been had I not question- 
ed Will’s judgment. 

As it was now growing dark, we retraced 
our steps to the road and walked perhaps 
a quarter of a mile to where we had in the 
morning agreed to meet the carriage. Thus 
ended my first day—a glorious one indeed. 

Our bag comprised one partridge, four 
quails, six woodcocks, in spite of the fact that 
mine host had informed me that woodcock 
were scarcer than they had been for many 
years. Imagine his surprise and pleasure 
when we displayed the even half dozen beau- 
tiful specimens upon our return to the house. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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NTICIPATION ofthe 
opening season, of 
the happy days to be 
spent in the quiet 
woods, and of the 
pleasurable toil of the 
camper-out fills one- 
half of the hunter or 
fisherman’s dreams. 

Recollections of old 

haunts with their 
memories of a little log cabin in some wild 
and lone spot; the never-to-be-forgotten 
fight with a monster bass or trout, and the 
whistle of the buck as he escaped into the 
brush fill the other half of those idle dreams. 

Looking forward to camp life is one of the 
greatest pleasures known to the follower of 
rod and gun, and it is a joy which only those 
who have the inoculation of the balsam in 
their blood, and the love of Nature and soli- 
tude in their hearts, can appreciate. 

To most men who are city born and bred, 
who have passed all their lives in the busy 
walks of the world, giving all their energy 
to the pursuit of business, seldom getting be- 
yond the brilliant lights of a great hotel, or 
the thronged sands of some fashionable wa- 
tering place—to men such as these camp life 
will not appeal, but, to those who love to be 
far from the haunts of men, who love to see 
the sun rise in his red glory over a distant 
mountain range, to sit in the gloaming and 
find sweetness in the silence and gloom, to be 
thrilled by the cry of a bittern, or the whirr 
of a wild duck as he speeds by in his rapid 
flight—to men who care for these things there 
can be no greater happiness. 

But although looking forward to future 
pleasures is sweet, looking back upon the 
past, though well remembered joys of former 
trips is sweeter, because, mingling with the 





pride of accomplished deeds is the conscious 
ness of what might have been. 

This has been my experience on many a 
winter’s evening while half dozing before the 
sitting room fire. My mind has dwelt not 
upon the stress of business or the petty cares 
of the day; but, in spite of the lapse of time, 
it has brought back distinctly the thrilling mo- 
ment of months ago. Often have I thought of 
an evening of what had been a glorious Sep- 
tember day. When the sun commenced to 
sink behind the hills, Cedar and I reeled in 
our lines, placed the rods in the bottom of 
the canoe, and were soon gliding down the 
swift river. What delight in the easy mo- 
tion of our bark as it drove noiselessly 
through the clear water! What pleasure in 
the feel of the cool spray as in descending a 
rapid we cut in two a white capped wave and 
were splashed by the big drops! 

The last rays of the setting sun brightened 
up the glade where our tent was pitched, 
bathing its picturesque beauty in a flood of 
crimson.. A long column of blue smoke curl- 
ed up from the campfire, near where the tent 
shone white against the background of pines 
and hemlocks. To the right a mountain tor- 
rent came tumbling and foaming over the 
stones to terminate in a beautiful cascade as 
it leaped into the larger streams; to the left 
the river, now resembling a molten stream 
dotted with silver spots, wound between steep 
cliffs and rugged bluffs; and back of all 
towered the grim old mountain. Its dark and 
gloomy base contrasted strangely with its 
shining peak, which, catching the last gleams 
of the sun, seemed like the peak of Vesuvius 
with its wonderful coruscations of fire. 

Beaching the canoe we walked up the bank 
to find Reddy bustling cheerfully with supper 
preparations, while the Deacon was deep in a 
game of poker with two rough looking fel- 
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lows, strangers to me, and evidently farmers 
or mountaineers. By the time I had washed 
and was ready for supper the game had bro- 
ken up and I caught a glimpse of our visitors 
going up the winding bridle path. 

“Well, Deacon, what luck?” I asked, notic- 
ing that his usually genial face was black as 
a thunder-cloud. “Where did you find that 
bunch ?” 

“Oh, they are from the village a couple of 
miles back, and happening along they propos- 
ed a game of poker,” answered the Deacon 
in a disgusted tone. “Red sat in with us for 
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a little while, but when he dropped a dollar 
he got cold feet and chopped. ‘They beat 
me out of sixteen dollars. Now, what do 
you think of that for luck?” 

“Luck!” interposed Reddy. “I don’t think. 
My boy, you are away off. Those lads know 
how to get the cards. But, cheer up. Come, 
everybody, to the festal board.” 

The laugh was on the Deacon. He growled 
all during supper; grumbled before he went 
to bed, and called three bullets and flushes in 
his sleep. 

Next morning I spent fishing along the 





rocky shore of the river. For several hours 
my efforts were unrewarded by any catch 
worthy of notice and I began to get tired. 
Coming to a rocky point that jutted out from 
the bank, I put on a lively shiner and cast him 
into a dark pool behind a half-submerged 
stone. The water boiled as a large bass rose, 
and with dorsal fin savagely erect and jaws 
distended, rushed for my minnow. Almost 
breathlessly I watched the silk slip off the 
reel, and when I struck, the bass made off 
straight down stream. He was either so 
strong or the swift water made him so heavy, 





A ONE-NIGHT CAMP 


that I dared not try to check him, and about 
one hundred and fifty feet of line were 
out before he broke water. 

Heavens, what an enormous bass! His 
broad sides glistened in the bright sunlight; 
his black back was arched; his wide tail curl- 
ed, and his gills gaped. He gave himself a 
mighty shake and with a heavy splash fell 
back into the water. I yelled with all my 
might. he boys came tearing down the 
bank, Red carrying the landing net, Cedar a 
Winchester, and the Deacon, the axe. As 
though conscious of this dramatic climax, the 
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big bass leaped fully three feet into the air, 
whereupon the boys let out yells that would 
have done credit to Comanche Indians. See- 
ing that the bass was getting further down 
stream and was now in shoal water, I handed 
the rod to Reddy, threw off my coat and 
shoes, and running below, waded into the ice 
cold water with the landing net. Twenty feet 
out I could see the fish lunging to and fro. 
When his broad side was turned to the swift 
current I could hear the reel screech. I stood 
in that freezing water for what seemed an 
interminable time waiting for him to tire suf- 
ficiently to enable me to slip the net under 
him, then I waded farther in and made a try; 
he avoided the net, and once more leaped into 
the air. This was a final desperate effort, for 
when he dropped into the water, he turned 
slowly upon his side and floated into the land- 
ing net. I walked ashore with the largest 
small mouth red eye I ever saw in my life. 
We went into ecstasies over his beautiful pro- 
portions, measured and weighed him again 
and again. His length was exactly twenty- 
five inches and he weighed well over six 
pounds. It was with great pride that I held 
him up to have, no doubt, his first photograph 
taken. 

One day towards the end of our trip, Reddy, 
Deacon and I shouldered our Winchesters 
and were off for a tramp. If possible the 
day was more perfect than any of the preced- 
ing ones. Goldenrod bloomed everywhere, 
and as we crossed the narrow meadow at the 
foot of the mountain we waded through a sea 
of gold. A gentle breeze waved the flowers 
to and fro and sometimes a ttaller stalk, 
crowned with its yellow helmet, seemed to 
beckon us onward. The red leaves of the 
maple, the orange of the poplar, the yellow of 
the ash, intermingling with the greens of the 
pines and hemlocks, and all covered with that 
bluish haze peculiar to Indian summer days, 
made a picture that swelled our hearts with 
the infinite beauty and wonder of Nature. 

We entered the forest with soft moccasined 


tread, slowly and silently making our way 
among the trees and shrubs. Almost perfect 
quiet reigned here; that tranquil stillness be- 
ing only broken now and then by a squirrel 
chattering from some safe perch, by a nut fall- 
ing with a thud, or the brushing of leaves as 
they floated downward. As we penetrated 
deeper into the wilderness of trees the si- 
lence became more oppressive, and the way 
more difficult as we climbed steadily upward. 
The trees were thicker and higher, the under- 
brush more impenetrable, and the rocks more 
difficult to get around. Great ravines, dark 
and deep enough to resemble Milton’s cav- 
erns of the lost, crossed our path at intervals 
and compelled us to turn aside. 

We were about to cross a brook beyond 
which was a clearing where the sunlight 
managed to shine through the tangled 
branches overhead, when we were brought 
to a sudden stop by a warning gesture from 
Reddy who was in the lead. Silently as 
shadows Deacon and I sank down by the 
trunk of an oak and remained crouched, 
straining our ears to catch the faintest sound. 
We could see Reddy’s tall figure standing mo- 
tionless by the moss-covered rock, and pres- 
ently, above the soft babble of the little brook 
we heard very faintly a light splashing in the 
water. Nearer and nearer it came as we held 
our breath. 

The long blue barrel of Reddy’s rifle com- 
menced to rise. The motion was almost im- 
perceptible, but the gun was slowly and sure- 
ly nearing a level. When that steel tube 
reached his shoulder there was a fleeting in- 
stant when all, man, rifle and rock, seemed 
carved out of stone, so intense was that rigid- 
ity, and then a puff of white smoke, a belch- 
ing of red flame, followed by the ringing 
report of the Winchester. We rose quickly 


enough to see a buck with wide spreading 
antlers dash madly across the brook, spring 
convulsively up the steep side of the gully 
and fall back into the stream, his blood stain- 
ing the clear water. 
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HE average woman’s horror of spend- 

ing a whole day, cramped in a narrow 

boat, in the blazing July sun, holding 
overboard a long, heavy club, waiting for a 
“bite” that never comes, is well founded. And 
the man who calls that sort of an outing, 
sport, is lacking in the faculty of analysis. 
I must admit that there have been occa- 
sions when I myself have been beguiled into 
such things, but not often. 

It is no wonder that our quick-witted, ver- 
satile and change-loving American women 
refuse to become interested in such stupid 
work, Time was when croquet satisfied the 
American woman, but that time is past. Ac- 
tivity is the rule today in sports as in all 
other things. 


My theme is the joy of active sport; 
The welcome weight of willow creel; 
The frantic leaps of the gamy bass; 
The merry song of the silver reel. 


If this active and fascinating sport of fly 
fishing for trout and black’ bass were better 
understood, it would be instantly popular 
among our women. She who, for the first 
time, enjoys the sensation of managing a 
pound trout or a two pound black bass, with 
tackle consisting of a five ounce rod and a 
single strand leader, will remember it as one 
of the most exciting experiences of her life. 
And I may remark in passing that she will 


(ON BROADHEAD’S CREEK, PA.) 


prove herself unusually adept in the new sport 
if she does not make wreck of her fine tackle 
and lose her big fish. 

The sport is growing more popular among 
women every year. From the Adirondacks, 
Maine and Canada come reports of increasing 
numbers who are taking it up and becoming 
enthusiasts in the delightful art. Was not 
the “record trout” of the world-famous 
Moosehead Lake taken by a woman’s fair 
hand? And did not the veteran judges at the 
Fly Casting Tournament in New York City 
say with enthusiasm, that they had never seen 
more accurate and graceful casting than that 
done by a Httle blue-eyed, flaxen-haired girl 
of thirteen? Hand these facts out, my sisters, 
to any masculine critic who tells you that “a 
woman never makes a good angler,” when 
what they really mean is that she likes to talk 
now and then, or may not like to get her feet 
wet, or does not smoke a pipe, or carry a 
flask in her pocket, or handle worms with 
easy familiarity. 

Thanks to careful game laws and the stock- 
ing of ponds and streams, almost every local- 
ity now affords good fishing of some sort. 
For various reasons the trout will probably 
remain, for many years to come, our 
most popular game fish. Beautiful of 
form and color, gamy to the last, of ex- 
quisite flavor, easily taken with that ideal 
lure, the artificial fly, and immortalized in 
the best verse of our poets, its place seems 
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secure. But the conviction is growing that 
the black bass, either small-mouth or large- 
mouth variety, affords an antagonist worthy 
of the finest tackle and the most skilful play. 
And notwithstanding some contrary com- 
ment, it has been my experience that both 
trout and bass can be fished for by women 
without the relinquishing of any feminine 
prerogatives. 

Trout, as is well known, are taken usually 
by wading down a brook and fishing all the 
likely places, or in Maine and Canada lake 
fishing, by the use of canoe managed by an- 
other. I think it is agreed that the brook 
method is the more interesting, though the 
fish taken are generally smaller. In a light 
canoe there is some added excitement when 
a good fight is on, but on the other hand, one 
sacrifices that delightful sense of freedom and 
independent activity with which brook fishing 
is associated. In remote regions a few brave 
sportswomen may don rational togs and wade 
the streams like a man. But the majority will 
prefer to work from dry land; nor should it 
be assumed that good fishing cannot be had 
this way. Many of the best streams are 
brush-covered and only the tip of the rod is 
inserted into an opening offered from a 
friendly bank. Then again, almost all trout 
brooks can be crossed occasionally and one 
may have the choice of sides from which to 
approach a likely spot. More than half the 
charm of trout fishing of this kind lies in 
the exquisite beauty of the varied scenery. 
Here a miniature waterfall, foamflecked and 
rainbow-arched, while beyond, the little 
stream goes murmuring on its happy way be- 
tween deep dark recesses of stately pine. 
Again, one wanders through a_ veritable 
cathedral of Nature, 

—“some grove, thro’ whose broken roof 
The sun pours in.” 

Perhaps that is the reason trout fishermen so 

seldom complain of their luck: Nature has 

satisfied a higher longing than that of taking 

fish. 

Fly-fishing is undoubtedly a, difficult art, 
but that is no reason why a woman cannot 
learn it and the more reason for joy in its 
achievement. I am of those who think that, 
with practice, women ought to excel men 
in the essentials of accuracy and delicacy. 
Fly casting indeed is peculiarly a woman’s 
sport since it requires neither great strength 
nor violent exercise except in long distance 
tournament work, it contributes to grace and 
suppleness, necessitates little assistance from 
others and few accessories. And there are 
times when the privilege of fishing a brook 
is more readily obtained by a woman than a 
man, 





STREAM 


A word here concerning tackle. For fish- 
ing our smaller eastern brooks, I find an 
eight-foot, split bamboo rod, weighing four 
ounces, generally useful, equipped with twen- 
ty-five yards of tapered, enameled line on a 
single action click reel of aluminum, a dozen 
good leaders with loops for flies and four 
dozen fine quality flies, of assorted patterns, 
tied on hooks not larger than No. 12. This 
is an excellent outfit to begin with, and if 
carefully handled will last for many years. 
For Maine and Canada the rod should be 
slightly heavier and the flies tied on larger 
hooks. A good lancewood fly rod though not 
so light is better than cheap split bamboo. 

Now for the knack of the art. Put your 
rod together, remembering that a split bam- 
boo, being built of sections, ought never to 
be twisted, but pushed into place and pulled 
apart. Attach the reel to under side of 
rod, thread your line through the rod-guides, 
pull out twenty feet of line and begin, by 
simple whip-lash movements, to see how near- 
ly you can hit a half newspaper twenty-five 
feet away, with the end of your line. If 
you can secure the presence and friendly 
aid of some truly expert fly caster, so much 
the better; but the winners of the fly casting 
tournaments are not always the most skilful 
anglers for fish. 

Very much of the importance of good fly 
casting lies in the back-cast, that part of the 
stroke where the line and flies are behind 
you, and since you cannot see this part of 
your work, the aid of an intelligent critic is 
desirable if you would make progress. In 
retrieving the line from the water, you should 
steadily raise the point of the rod until the 
slack of the line is taken up, then with a 
quick wrist and forearm movement draw the 
point of the rod up, toward you and past 
you, over your right shoulder very slightly. 
If you let your rod go too far behind you, 
you will spoil your next cast. The line should 


be allowed to straighten out behind you, 


never falling below the level of your shoul- 
der, and should then be propelled straight 
forward and ahead by a vigorous whip-like 
movement. One should learn to cast with 
both hands, for a variety of excellent rea- 
sons, 

You will not have fished many times on 
any ordinary stream before you will have dis- 
covered that what you are most in need 
of is not instruction as to how to make sev- 
enty-foot forward casts, which imply sixty 
feet clear space behind you, but little difficult 
casts to get your fly away from you when 
you are against a big tree or a wall of rock. 
Here you will need one of several good 
methods, which, unfortunately, are much eas- 
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ier to illustrate than describe. The simplest 
and the most generally useful of these is 
called the flip cast. It is managed by coil- 
ing up a few feet of line in the right hand; 
then, taking the fly between thumb and finger 
of the left hand, draw the rod as a bow and let 
suddenly go, sending the fly in the desired di- 
rection. This is in some respects the most 
important cast for the young angler to learn, 
especially one who will fish the smaller 
streams. 

The switch cast is also very important, 
and in the hands of the expert capable of re- 
markable developments. There are those 


who can stand with their backs to a rocky 
embankment and by means of the switch 
cast put their flies out eighty feet directly 
in front of them. It is done by drawing the 
point of the rod up and in until all the slack 
of the line is taken up, then, by a sudden for- 
ward and downward movement of the rod, 
the line is formed into a loop and rolls out 
over the top of the water. This is repeated 
until the desired distance is reached or the 
caster’s skill is exhausted. Many other diffi- 
cult and useful casts might be described, but 
these two are essential even to the tyro-an- 
gler’s success with the gamy trout or bass. 
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SIX WEEKS IN THE HEART OF THE KAH-BAH-GWOG MARSHES 


BY E. P.: 


AR back in the Thief River swamps and 

isolated from the world by impassable 

marshes, lies Lake Kah-bah-gwog 
(shallow water). To the north is a vast and 
impenetrable tamarac swamp; to the east, 
south and west stretches a smooth sweep of 
floating bog like a measureless blanket sway- 
ing beneath the feet of the daring explorer 
who ventures that way. 

It has an outlet to Thief River on the west, 
and by that and the river is the only practi- 
cal way to reach the lake. West of the river 
at the outlet the floating bog continues for 
many miles and it is only by following far 
down that high ground may be found where 
teams can be driven to the banks of the 
stream. 

Lake Kah-bah-gwog has about six miles 
by four of open water, backed by a some- 
what less extent of shallows overgrown by 
rushes and grass; two rivers or bayous navi- 
gable by canoe for many miles, and one blind 
creek that comes in under a floating bog, flow 
into it. 

Kah-bah-gwog, as its name signifies, is a 
shallow lake, five feet being the greatest 
depth, while bars stretch across it covered 
by only a foot or so of water at high tide, 
and dry at low water. Eel grass grows over 
most of the lake and with its surrounding 
shallows and marshes where mallard, teal, 
gadwall and widgeon feed, it is a paradise for 
wild fowl. Its inaccessibility protects it in a 


measure from being over gunned, and when a. 


leading market hunter once explored this 
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country for new fields to conquer, he said: 
“Talk of laws to protect the game in such 
a country, why the swamps give it too much 
protection without any law.” 

Five wooded islands offer the only dry 
camp sites anywhere near the lake, and one 
of about five acres in extent and heavily 
wooded offers an exceptionally beautiful 
camp site. This was an old time camp ground 
of the Chippewa Indians when moose were 
plentiful, and was again occupied by the out- 
law moose hunters of later years. The under- 
growth had been kept so short that blue 
grass had grown about and beneath the over- 
hanging elms after the island had been desert- 
ed by both Indians and outlaws. 

We had explored this lake and island on a 
long continued canoe trip many years before, 
noted the charming conditions for a camp and 
had long speculated on the feasibility of it for 
our annual outing. Our regular outfit, how- 
ever, is rather cumbrous for transportation 
by canoe, the only way of reaching the island, 
and this, that and the other condition had 
deterred us year after year while we wan- 
dered elsewhere, with the island in Kah-bah- 
gwog only a pleasing memory. In the year 
1902, ten years after our first visit, the condi- 
tions were favorable and we decided on play- 
ing “Swiss Family Robinson” on the long-re- 
membered island. 

The close of the mosquito and the opening 
of the duck season found us, therefore, in 
camp on the bank of Thief River at Farmer 
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Rude’s place, that being selected as the best 
from which to start on our long cruise to the 
island of Kah-bah-gwog, our ship being a 
flat boat with propellors of poplar poles. Our 
party consisted of five, and as we do not go 
to torture ourselves with hardships, but for 
pleasure, we take the things necessary for 
comfort. There is no pleasure in enduring 
cold, wet or hunger, so we plan to evade 
these irritating conditions. Hence, our com- 
plete outfit weighs about two tons. Add to 
this five people and three dogs, one thousand 
pounds more, and we have the basis for com- 
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grouse; the scribe super, taking somewhat 
the position of the rattle of a train of cars, 
no particular use yet cannot be left behind— 
the rattler, as it were. During the building 
of the boat, farmer Rude often came down to 
be sociable, and lucky is the party that falls 
into the hands of such people as the Rudes. 
In place of being put out at our coming into 
their country and killing the game, they gave 
us a hearty welcome, tendered the use of 
their grounds for camp purposes and made us 
feel welcome in every way. 

Farmer Ole Rude so far from being an- 





“THE NEW ORLEANS SWUNG SLOWLY OUT INTO THE STREAM” 


puting the size of our flat boat which is to be 
built in camp. 

Total displacement of five thousand pounds, 
eighty-one cubic feet. A flat twenty-four feet 
long by six wide and twenty inches high, 
weighs 1,000 pounds or 6,000 pounds to boat 
and load. Such a boat sloping well out at 
both ends sinks about one inch for each six 
hundred pounds, or ten inches for the total 
load, leaving ten inches above water line. 
This we decided was the proper thing and 
had lumber brought for it from Thief River 
Falls, fifteen miles below. 

Our party, as organized, lined up thus: 
Capt. Hurd, Mrs. Hurd, Eugene Welch, 
camp hustler and general roustabout; Mrs. 
Welch, cook; and a better never boiled a 





noyed said he hoped we would kill several 
thousand ducks as they were doing great 
harm to his farm which is in the direct line 
of flight from the great Thief River marshes 
to the greater wheat fields of the Red River 
valley. Ole even went as far as to say that 
for months at a time, spring and fall, the sun 
never shone on his farm, for passing birds, 
holding back his crop in the spring and pre- 
venting it from ripening. At one o’clock 
the wildfowl would start from the marsh 
to the wheat fields and his chickens regular- 
ly went to roost at that hour. His house had 
rotted down twice in four years from so 
much night and dampness, and a night bloom- 
ing cereus he had attempted to grow in his 
bay window had worked itself to death from 
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the same cause. With such tales as this, 
Ole regaled us as we worked, and when our 
ship was done he put his shoulder to the 
wheel and helped to launch her. We had 
balloted for several days on a name for the 
ship, without a choice. There were five names 
in nomination and each regularly secured 
one vote. Finally an outsider suggested New 
Orleans, and it won out on the first ballot. 

The New Orleans rode the water like a 
duck; was perfectly tight and when every- 
thing was aboard the black mark of her esti- 
mated load line just showed at the water 
level, so our calculations had been correct. 
With much cheering and waving of hats and 
’kerchiefs, the anchor was raised and the New 


speed was somewhat slow when pointing in- 
to the eye of a northwest gale. At four 
o'clock we noted an unusually heavy shower 
gathering in the west and running under the 
lee of a friendly copse we anchored. Throw- 
ing out the gangplank we soon had the tents 
up and four stoves going, the kitchen stove 
and three heaters. It was a gloomy look- 
ing prospect when we landed, but the rosy 
stoves soon turned this to a cheerfulness 
which we enjoyed immensely after our rough 
trip. We had bagged a few ducks enroute, 
and by half-past five sat down to broiled teal 
with everything accessory that we could wish 
for. 

At nine o'clock next morning we were 





OUR CAMP 


Orleans swung slowly out into the stream and 
breasted the current on a long outing cruise 
which for possibilities in the way of game, 
freedom from hardships and pleasurable sit- 
uations could hardly be equaled. We really 
made quite an imposing appearance with our 
two hunting canoes trailing behind. 

It was half past eleven o’clock when we 
started and though the weather was fair it 
soon came on squally with a stiff gale from 
the northwest, and occasional showers of 
driving rain. At each shower we put in un- 
der some cluster of overhanging willows, 
and made ourselves comfortable till the rain 
stopped. Though encountering rough water, 
the New Orleans rode safely on, even if her 


again under way, and soon were entering the 
great swamp tract, so that until we reached 
the objective island our camp would be in the 
open swamp. Fortunately the weather turned 
fine, and we suffered no inconvenience what- 
ever. The first night we went into camp at 
the last point where teams could reach the 
banks of the Thief River. Gen S. A. Smart, 
of the Great Northern Railway, was expected 
to join us here within a few days, and we 
were to await his arrival. 

We were now in the midst of game in 
great abundance, and for six weeks were 
hardly out of hearing of quacking ducks or 
honking geese. Surrounding our camp was a 
fine snipe marsh and at almost any time we 
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could see one of our three dogs, Llewellyn, 
Joe or Bulger, pointing Jack snipe. Ducks 
were wheeling in the air overhead or swim- 
ming in the river in front of our tents most 
of the time, but when we wanted game we 
took a canoe cruise up or down stream and 
the result was a mere question of our needs. 
On one of these excursions we met a Mr. 
Whitcomb, formerly of St. Paul, and his son 
Harry, who took dinner with us, and we had 
a very pleasant chat. Mr. Whitcomb is a 
traveling man, and has taken a “side line” 
in the shape of a ranch in the Rollis country. 
His forty-mile trips from ranch to railway 
station are often made by boat via Thief Riv- 
er to Thief River Falls. This lengthens the 
distance to seventy or eighty miles, cover- 


STREAM 


ing nearly the entire length of Thief River, 
and makes one of the finest canoe trips that 
the Northwest affords, and with visits to the 
various lakes and ponds it makes a fine 
hunting trip at the proper season. Mr. Whit- 
comb was on such a trip at this time, and 
it was pleasant to see father and son, both 
thorough sportsmen, camping and canoeing 
together. We were destined later to see the 
other side of the picture in the shape of an- 
other class of sportsmen. After waiting a 
week we got word that Gen. Smart was un- 
avoidably detained, and therefore prepared 
to move next day. When we left this camp 
it was necessary to reach the island of Kah- 
bah-gwog at one trip, as between there was 
nothing on which to camp but floating bog. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND HIS GUIDE 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HARRY V. RADFORD AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET 
OF THE BROWN’S TRACT GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION, AT OLD FORGE, N. Y. 
JANUARY 8, 1903. 


I think it is unnecessary for me, in respond- 
ing to this toast, “The Sportsman and His 
Guide,” to express to you, my esteemed 
friends, the honor which I feel at being priv- 
ileged to sit down and partake of the good 
things of this festive board in the company of 
so many of my friends who are both sports- 
men and guides; for to my mind a fellow can- 
not be in better company than when he is 
with those sturdy champions of rational 
recreation whose playground is God’s own 
out-of-doors, and who know no keener en- 
joyment, no purer, fuller satisfaction, no 
sweeter delight than intimate communion 
with Nature; who love the sunshine and 
the water and the wind and the torrent, 
the darkening sky, the lightning’s flash, the 
thunder’s crash and peal, the towering moun- 
tain, the gloomy, trackless forest, the noisy 
cataract’s commotion, the yellow moonlight 
that shimmers on the hidden, isolated moun- 
tain pond, the heavenly melody of song-bird, 
the drowsy hum of insect, the sweetly glid- 
ing river. 

The sportsman’s relation to his guide is 
scarcely less close, scarcely less sacred than 
that of child to mother; for no matter how 
much experience we of the city and town may 
have had in the ways of the wilderness, when 
we leave the beaten paths and the settlements 
and head for the backwoods with our faithful 
guide as sole companion, we cannot but feel, 
as we follow the unblazed trail at his side, 
that compared with the trained, inborn 
woodcraft of this life-long woodsman, we 
are but children in our partial knowledge of 
the woods and of how to live in them. For, 


as our friend, Mr. W. H. Boardman, him- 
self a keen observer and a good woodsman, 
tells us in his delightful little book on the 
Adirondacks which he has called “The Lovers 
of the Woods,” the tenderfoot who goes into 
the woods imbued with the idea that he is go- 
ing to learn how to “rough it,” comes out at 
the end of the season—if he has had a good 
guide with him—pleased beyond description 
because, instead, his guide has taught him 
how to “smooth it.” The pathetic little pic- 
ture which Mr. Boardman draws of the faith- 
ful guide going into the tent, as the night 
draws on and the camp-fire flickers red 
against the great dark pines, to get a warm 
woolen blanket to wrap about the shoulders 
of the pale young man who is out in the great 
woods with him for the first time in his 
life, is an everyday example of the tender, 
mother-like solicitude with which the guide 
cares for his sportsman. And he proffers 
his aid, his advice and his woods-wisdom 
with such kind, simple and dignified grace 
that we fall into the habit of doing what he 
bids us almost as naturally and unquestion- 
ingly as the child obeys its parent. 

The guide is always smoothing the rough 
spots for the sportsman who is fortunate 
enough to be his companion and always look- 
ing after his comfort and happiness while in 
the woods. In the fourteen seasons which 
I spent here in the Adirondacks—mostly in 
making zigzag trails hither and _ thither 
through this glorious, wonderful wilderness 
of mountain, lake, river and morass, which 
stretches from the Mohawk to the Canada 
line and from Lake Champlain to the St. 
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Lawrence—it has been my good fortune to 
bivouac in the same camp, under the same 
blanket, with scores of trusty woodsmen— 
some of whom are here tonight—on many a 
lonely lake, in many a gloomy mountain pass, 
and under stars that shone upon as wild, re- 
mote and beautiful regions as sun ever set 
over in the Empire State; and I can say— 
and it gives me pleasure to say it—that on 
every occasion I have found the hardy, keen- 
witted woodsmen whom we engage in the 
triple capacity of “guide, philosopher and 
friend” to be fully worthy of this wide-em- 
bracing designation. 

As I stand here tonight, surrounded by all 
the evidences of that strong love for the 
out-of-doors life which is so marked a char- 
acteristic of those who are assembled here, 
and which—let us be thankful—is growing 
stronger and more marked in all the people of 
the land—my memory drifts, involuntarily, 
back to those halcyon days of my own short 
life, when, as a very young youngster in 
knickerbockers, I first enjoyed the wild frec- 
dom of life in the woods; spent the first 
restless, awesome night out in the great, still 
forest, alone with Nature under the yellow 
stars of heaven; felt the hair rise on my 
head and thatall-pervading, unconquerable de- 
sire to obliterate myself, as, returning through 
the woods after a late evening’s bullheading, 
I was told some weird tale of panthers, or, 
as the guides usually call them for the special 
benefit of the tenderfoot, “swamp-soggers” 
or “side-hill-clenchers”; felt the glorious leap 
of life through every vein as the three-pound 
speckled beauty and the ten-pound laker took 
my bait and started, with a frenzied dart, 
to freedom somewhere; saw my first deer; 
drifted for the first time on the dark waters 
of some remote stream where the wild crea- 
tures of the forest were seen and photograph- 
ed; climbed my first mountain; got my first 
view of the grand panoramic display, the in- 
terminable sea of green whose waves were 
giant mountains and whose troughs were 
lakes of silver—a hundred miles of crest on 
crest, of range on range, bewildering and sub- 
lime, yet gorgeously beautiful in outline, 
color and arrangement. Amid all of these 
memories the face and form of my guideisal- 
ways present, for he shared every one of my 
experiences. And how delightful he was, 
how satisfied, when I was pleased! It mat- 
ters not who was my guide on this trip or 
that, at one time or another, last year or ten 
years ago—I always remember him as my 
guide, my friend. 

And what varied experiences we have had 
together, my guide and I! Now we are 
working our way, side by side, up the rugged, 
forbidding slopes of Mt. Marcy—I a stripling 


of fourteen, he a stalwart, weather-beaten 
woodsman of fifty. Again, we are pushing 
our light boat up a narrowing creek in the 
St. Regis or Fish Creek waters, or carrying it 
over to an isolated, little-known chain of 
ponds to the southwest of Mud Lake. Now 
threading the water-mazes of those wilderness 
ponds between Forked Lake and Little Tup- 
per, or exploring the wild, trackless country 
round about Cold River and Mounts Seward 
and Santanoni. Again, we are penetrating 
the mysterious fastnesses of Indian Pass, or 
descending the precipitous wall of Panther 
Gorge, or wetting our feet in the immaculate 
waters of Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds. Up the 
broad Raquette we sweep in our graceful 
guide boat—my guide and I—and on to Blue 
Mountain Lake or the Fulton Chain; and a 
week later you might find us on Bog River, 
or Big Moose, or Beaver River, or the Au- 
sable Ponds, or Loon Lake, or the Saranacs, 
or Ampersand Pond, or Catlin Lake, or the 
Preston Ponds, or the Boreas River, or Cran- 
berry, or Schroon Lake, or even the Horicon 
waters. Always my guide is the same pa- 
tient, faithful, assistful companion; bearing 
the burdens with me (and bearing more than 
his share); making camp at nightfall wher- 
ever we might find ourselves; cooking meals 
that kings might envy—kindly, considerate, 
attentive. Is it any wonder that the guide 
and the sportsman are inseparable friends 
through life; that no matter how exalted may 
be the social or official rank of a sportsman, 
his guide is always made to feel one with him 
—on equal footing? Scores of guides there 
are who have been the campmates and have 
slept under one blanket with Presidents of the 
United States, with statesmen, generals, 
poets, philosophers, scientists—the greatest 
men of the land—nor can the greatest of the 
land think it other than an honor to share 
companionship with these sturdy, resolute 
men of honor, courage and tact, who of all 
men deserve the designation, “Nature’s noble- 
men.” 

I cannot adequately express to you in my 
own words thestrengthof this familiar fellow- 
ship which exists between the sportsman and 
his guide; this rooted friendship which years 
of separation cannot shake; this admiration 
in which the man of the city holds his 
brother man who has lived his life amid the 
ennobling environments of the forest; the 
strange, magnetic bond which unites the city- 
bred woodlover and his guide. And, so, I 
shall read for you a few lines which were 
written at my request, a year or two ago, 
about an old guide, whom most of you have 
known well, by one whose name is familiar 
to every sportsman in America and whom 
many of you guides have known personally; 
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whose name throughout the Adirondacks is a 
magic word, oft-mentioned about the blazing 
campfire when the day’s work is done,and the 
old men get reminiscent and love to tell of 
the Adirondacks in the old days, “before the 
whistle of the locomotive drowned the 
scream of the panther,” when the moose, the 
wolf, the panther and the bear were undis- 
puted lords and masters of this vast domain 
and when the timid deer fed where the sum- 
mer hotel now stands and the beaver built its 
lodge on the present site of the sawmill—the 


ber, Honest John was the hero of Murray’s 
renowned book, whose entrancing pen-pic- 
tures set the world to investigating the mar- 
vels of this then almost unknown Adirondack 
region. A man’s favorite guide, like his fa- 
vorite brand of tobacco, his favorite gun or 
his favorite dog, is naturally the superior 
of every other similar being or thing in ex- 
istence; and while none of us who remem- 
ber Honest John Plumley will question the 
fact that he was certainly a great woods- 
man in his day, it is, I venture to say, with- 
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man who is called the “Father of the Out of 
Doors Idea”—W. H. H. Murray—to whom 
you guides and thousands of others have lov- 
ingly given the sobriquet he earned so well, 
“Adirondack Murray.” 

Well, as you all know, Mr. Murray’s fa- 
vorite guide used to be John Plumley, of 
Long Lake, the famous character who for 
some reason—probably because he persisted 
until the day of his death in corroborating 
Mr. Murray’s claim to have shot with him 
the Falls of the Raquette—was widely known 
as Honest John Plumley. As you remem- 


in the range of possibility that there have 
been other men whose woodcraft equaled, 
if not exceeded, his. Yet the fact that so 
able a critic as Mr. Murray believed him to 
be well nigh perfect merely adds force to the 
statement that a sportsman’s friendship for 
his guide may even sometimes magnify his 
virtues in his eyes. Which is, of course, as it 
should be, for as our guides are our com- 
passes, so to speak, while in the woods, it 
would be unfortunate if we could not be 
ready at all times to swear by them. 

But to return to Murray and his old guide, 
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Jchn Plumley. About two years ago, Plum. 
Icy, then an old man of seventy-four, reached 
the end of the last carry and drifted out in his 
lonely bark over the dark waters of that River 
whose waves lap the shores of Eternity. 
When I learned that Plumley had passed 
away, I sent word to Mr. Murray, who I 
knew was planning to rejoin his old guide 
here in the Adirondacks the following sum- 
mer, after an absence from this region of just 
twenty years; for, when guide and sportsman 
had last parted (both then in the prime of 
life), a compact had been entered into be- 
tween them that if both lived to see twenty 
years more, they would meet again here in 
the woods the twentieth summer and live 
over again their former experiences. In the 
course of a few weeks Mr. Murray sent me 
the following “in Memoriam” sketch for pub- 
lication in my little magazine. As a literary 
work it is certainly exquisite, and as a 
sportsman’s tribute to his old guide, whom 
he had not seen in twenty years, it interprets 
perfectly the sentiment I wish to convey in 
responding to this toast, “The Sportsman and 
His Guide.” So, with your kind indulgence, 
I shall close these remarks with the beauti- 
ful, pathetic eulogy which W. H. H. Murray 
wrote of his old-time guide and camp-com- 
panion, Honest John Plumley: 


He taught me a faultless knowledge of 
the woods, the name and nature of plant 
and herb and tree, the languages of the 
night, and the occultism of silent places 
and soundless shores. I blunderingly ex- 
pounded to him the knowledge of the skies, 
the names of stars, of planets and constel- 
lations and of the splendor beyond, that 
was invisible as yet, and would forever be 
until our eyes became clearer and purer. He 
had a most gentle and mannerly reticence 
and that sweetest of all habits in man or 
woman—the habit of silence. He could 
look and see, listen and hear, and say noth- 
ing. He was natured for reception of all 
fine impressions that come to the best and 
the finest of the earth out of the still depths 
of woods and the quietude of far-stretch- 
ing, mocn-lighted waters. His knowledge 
of woodcraft was intuitive. He knew the 
points of the compass sensationally. He 
was an atom whose nature mysteriously 
held it in reciprocal connection with the 
magnetic currents of the world. In the 
densest woods, on the darkest nights, he 
was never bewildered, never at fault. He 
was independent of sun or moon or stars. 
He could lay his course without sight. All 
trails were blazed trails to him. In the tan- 
gle of swamps, in the horrible interlacing 


of windfalls, amidst darkness which made 
eyes vain, he held steadily on to the course 
that could save. He was the only guide I 
ever knew of either race, red or white, that 
could not in any circumstance lose himself 
or his way. 

They tell me that he is dead. It is a fool- 
ish fashion of speech and not true. Not un- 
til the woods are destroyed to the last tree, 
the mountains crumbled to their bases, the 
lakes and streams dried up to their parched 
beds and the woods and wood life are for- 
gotten, will the saying become fact. For 
John Plumley was so much of the woods, 
the mountains and the streams that he per- 
sonified them. He was a type that is death- 
less. Memory, affection, imagination, lit- 
erature—until these die, the great guide of 
the woods will live with ever enlarging life 
as the years are added to years, and the 
lovers of nature and of sport multiply. 

It is twenty years since I have been in 
the woods of the ways and knowledge of 
which he taught me so much. Twenty 
years since he and I met and parted. By 
that forecast which is human and hence 
often at fault, it was down in the books 
that I would go North next year, and we 
two would sleep under one blanket once 
again, albeit with eyestsomewhat dimmed 
by the mist of the years. Mayhap he and 
I, by stooping down and getting close to 
the ground, could find some of the old trails 
as we blazed them out in the old days. 

3ut now! Well, now, if I go, I shall not 
meet an old man that I once knew, a man 
weakened and burdened with years and 
their toil. Better so. For I shall now meet 
John Plumley himself, strong, vigorous, at 
fullest prime; and he and I will journey to- 
gether by sunlight and starlight as we did 
in the days when the life within sparkled 
white to the brim, and all flowers were 
lilies, and all lilies sweet, and the woods 
were striated with perfumes which blew 
from the meadows of heaven. Dead! What 
a vulgar way of stating a sublime fact! An 
honest man, a true woodsman, a great 
guide, had. become tired of a body that 
failed him; and God—blessed be His name 
forever—permitted him to exchange it for 
a better. 

Thou rememberest the signal I was wont- 
ed to give thee when coming up the river 
through the mist and the gloaming? Thou 
shalt hear the echoes of the piece later on, 
as I am borne down the River men boat on 
but once, seeking signs of the shore where 
thou hast found quiet camp. Honest John! 
Happy meeting and good cheer, God grant 
us, old friend! And goodly souls will juin 
us as the years drop away and the fellow- 
ship of wood-lovers and wood-saints will 
be ours forever and ever. 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N 


HE opening ofthe Ninth Annual Sports- 
men’s Show at Maatson Square Gar- 
den this month will be the signal for 
a pleasant reunion of sportsmen from many 
sections of the country, for those living at a 
distance will doubtless this year, as in years 
past, make it convenient to visit New York, 
so as to take in the Garden during the period 
of its transformation from a metropolitan 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


.. Y., FEBRUARY 21-MARCH 7, 1903 


of life in the woods. From a purely trade ex- 
hibition, the evolution of the Sportsmen’s 
Show into a delightful presentation of camp 
life and environments has been gradual but 
complete. The carpeted booths and electric 
signs of gun, rifle, fishing tackle, and sports- 
men’s supply manufacturers on the main 
floor of the arena, have given way to wooded 
islands about which picturesquely garbed In 





A TYPICAL GUIDES’ EXHIBIT, ADIRONDACK SECTION 


temple of amusement to one great composite 
camp for the shooter, the fisherman, canoeist, 
and lover of all outing sports and pastimes. 

From its initial number, nine years ago, as 
a trade exhibit of sportsmen’s supplies and 
articles of equipment, the annual exhibition 
of the National Sportsmen’s Association has 
increased in public favor until today there 
are few fixtures at the Garden that attract 
a better class or a larger number of specta- 
tors, or that arouse a greater degree of pub- 
lic interest than does this mimic reproduction 


dians paddle birch bark canoes over real wa- 
ter. Car-load upon car-load of pines, cedar 
and birch trees are brought from Maine; 
moss and lichens from the Adirondacks; 
palms and Spanish moss from Florida, and 
even cactus from Colorado and Arizona, with 
which to hide the iron girders and wood- 
work of the big building and delude the city 
sportsman as well as the visiting guide and 
backwoodsman into the belief that they are 
really in the Adirondacks or on the shores 
of Moosehead Lake instead of in the heart 
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of the metropolis. That sportsmen and the 
public approve of the change is evidenced by 
the marked increase in attendance recorded 
by each successive exhibit of the association 
for several years past, and these lines will be 
accentuated and improved upon this year to 
a greater extent perhaps than ever before. 

At the coming show the island in the cen- 
ter of the arena will be larger and more at- 
tractively laid out; the stream surrounding 
it will be broader and deeper, so as to float 
canoes of larger size and permit of a greater 
variety of competitive water sports; the drop 
curtain, the cascade of water, and the work 
of the scenic artist in every way, at the 
Fourth Avenue end of the Garden, will be 
executed upon broader and more realistic 
lines, so that the first general view of the 
big camp to meet the eye of the visitor as he 
enters the arena from Madison Avenue will 
be a most pleasing and impressive one. 

About the shores of the island and facing 
the promenade on the main floor will be ar- 
ranged the boating, canoe and power launch 
display—this year to be a most extensive one 
—and the camps of the guides and hunters, 
who will attend from every State of the 
Union which offers sport to the fisherman or 
big game hunter. The increased number of 
guides to be seen at the coming show is due 
to the popularity of this feature with hun- 
dreds of practical sportsmen of this and other 
cities who visit the show, not to see the 
crowds and enjoy the illusion of wood life in 
the heart of Greater New York, but to talk 
with the guides present as to the opportunity 
for sport in new hunting and fishing districts, 
and finally to engage the time of some one 
or more of these professional pilots for the 
next open season on game or fish, months in 
advance. In other words, the Sportsmen’s 
Show offers a great opportunity to each and 
every guide who comes from a good game 
district to fill his advance book of engage- 
ments for the next season, while to the city 
sportsman the chance to meet these guides 
face to face, and learn all essential particu- 
lars upon which to base their plans for the 
next outing trip with rod, gun, or rifle, is 
a far more satisfactory method of obtaining 
information and making arrangements than 
by correspondence with a guide they have 
never seen. The trouble has been, at past 
shows, that there has not been a sufficient 
number of guides to meet the demand, the 
date books of those present having been filled 
long before the show closed, so that Secre- 
tary Dressel has this year thrown wide open 
the gates of the show to reputable guides 
from all likely hunting districts, and-tney will 
be present to the number of a hundred or 


more, each clad in typical backwoods styie, 
each bringing with him trophies of his skill 
as a hunter, and each ready and willing to 
give to inquirers full information as to his 
respective hunting district. 

During the past three months Manager 
Dressel has been in direct communication 
with reputable guides in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and outlining to 
them his plans for the show of 1903, has ask- 
ed their co-operation. In all instances this 
has been heartily accorded, with the result 
that the show of next-month promises to 
witness the greatest congress of practical 
woodsmen and hunters ever assembled be- 
neath a single roof. 

“IT want,” said Capt. Dressel last week, in 
speaking of the project, “to have every hunt- 
ing section of the country represented at the 
next show, by well-posted and experienced 
guides who know every square foot of their 
respective districts, and can impart their in- 
formation to visitors to the show. I want 
these guides to reproduce, as nearly as pos- 
sible, their own camps and cabins in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and to bring with them 
as much of their original camp furniture and 
fixings as will give these cabins a realistic and 
true-to-life appearance; I want them to bring 
their game heads, skins, rifles and trophies 
of all kinds, and if they have any camp pets, 
such as cub bear, young deer or moose, foxes, 
raccoons, or other game animals, to bring 
them along and make them features of their 
respective camps. 

“There are hundreds of sportsmen who 
visit our show for no other purpose than that 
of procuring information that will be of value 
to them in selecting territory for a hunting 
or fishing trip for the season ahead. Conse- 
quently, the presence of a big delegation of 
guides will be of advantage to these visitors 
and to the guides themselves, in that it will 
enable the latter to establish a new list of pa- 
trons, and will insure to visitors the informa- 
tion they are after. To this end I have se- 
cured the co-operation of well-known guides 
from many points in the far West and North- 
west; Maine and the Adirondacks will, of 
course, be represented; three guides from 
New Brunswick will be on hand to talk of 
the advantages of that great caribou section, 
and I have arranged for a novelty that will 
no doubt be appreciated by every practical 
sportsman who enters the Garden, in the 
presence of a quartette of turkey hunters from 
Virginia. These men were born to the 
craft, and each and every one of them can 
give a dozen or more parties of city sports- 
men all the sport they want at the end of a 
night’s ride from New York City. To me 
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THE NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


the educational features of the New York 
show have been the basis of its success from 
the outset, and it shall be the purpose of my- 
self and my associates to strengthen these 
features more and more with each succeeding 
exhibit.” 

Fly casting will be one of the features at 
this year’s show, and David Abercrombie, Ed. 
Osgood and other earnest workers in the or- 
ganization have for some weeks past been 
hard at work arranging the preliminaries, so 
that when the casting committee take 
hold they will find the basis of a set of rules 
well formulated and the work of classifica- 
tion well advanced. 

No feature of last year’s show attracted 
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Last year the canoes and pleasure boats 
on the lake interfered somewhat with the 
sport, but this year the stretch will be kept 
free of boats from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. and 
from 6 p.m. until 10 p.m, 

Correspondence has been opened up be- 
tween the show management and noted ama- 
teur casters in Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Chicago, and it is more than likely that 
each of these cities will be represented in 
the contests. It is also expected that several 
members of San Francisco’s crack club will 
arrange to be in the city during the progress 
of the show. Pacific and Atlantic coast cast- 
ers have long had a jealous eye upon each 
other in the matter of records, and if Califor- 
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more attention or aroused greater interest 
than that of competitive work with the rod on 
the south branch of the picturesque stream 
that wound its way about the arena. A score 
or more of New York’s clever casters were 
employed either in practice or contest dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening hours, and 
crowds of spectators invariably gathered 
when little Miss Cruikshank whipped the 
silken line over the water in distance, ac- 
curacy or delicacy tests. Special inducements 
will be offered in the women’s class this year, 
which it is expected will bring out a number 
of clever casters of the gentler sex, and 
prizes will be offered in both fly and bait cast- 
ing in the several classes. 


LEFT FOREGROUND 


nia would send a quartette of its experts to 
New York during the show some warm con- 
tests would be sure to ensue. 

Undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
features of the show will be found in space 
38, which Fre_p AND StrEAM has rented, and 
where it will be glad to welcome sportsmen 
and sportswomen from all over the country. 
Members of the editorial staff will be con- 
stantly in attendance during the show, and 
the increasing list of enthusiastic sportswom- 
en will have opportunity to meet and confer 
with “Gypsy” whose recent articles for wom- 
en have been a feature of the magazine’s 
pages. One of the main attractions of the 
booth will no doubt center around the Am- 
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azon Expedition, which will make the year 
1903 memorable to FIELD AND STREAM’s read- 
ers. Mr. Alvah D. James, the daring sports- 
tian explorer whose 10,000 mile canoe cruise 
along the coast of the United States imme- 
diately established a world record, will be 
personally present. 

Space will not permit even bare mention of 
many additional good features which Man- 
ager Dressel has succeeded in securing for 
the next show. Suffice it to say, however, 
that they are of a character to make the 
ninth annual exhibit the best yet given under 
the auspices of the association. 

The great attraction for the general public 
this year will be the Cantata of Hiawatha, the 
musical dramatization of Longfellow’s fa- 
mous legend of the Ojibway Indians. The 
composer, Mr. Frederick R. Burton, devoted 
months of time and patient study to his task 
among the Ojibways at Desbarats on the 
northern shore of Lake Huron, to the end of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of Indian 
customs, dress and music. When the work 
was completed, Mr. Burton, jointly with Mr. 
E. O. Armstrong of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, who is interested with him in the 
production of the drama, selected from among 
the Indians those best qualified to portray the 
characters in the legend, and drilled them in 
their parts and in the music. So successful 
were his efforts that the drama was finally 
produced at Desbarats, hundreds of people 
coming many miles to witness the perform- 
ance. 


The question of staging the production at 
the Sportsmen’s Show was presented to Sec- 
retary Dressel some weeks ago and he in 
turn discussed the matter with Mr. Frank 
Sanger of the Madison Square Garden Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Opera House. 
When Mr. Sanger had looked over the score 
and heard the music he became an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the idea, but deemed it es- 
sential that the production should be given 
on lines to suit the tastes of metropolitan 
amusement patrons and on a far more elab- 
orate scale than had been attempted at Des- 
barats. Preparations were accordingly begun 
with this end in view, and the cantata will 
be given with nearly 100 people in the cast. 
The chorus will consist of trained white 
vocalists, men and women, although the lead- 
ing parts will, of course, be played by In- 
dians, some twenty or more in number, and 
the music will be rendered by a symphony 
concert orchestra of 45 pieces, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Burton, the composer of the 
cantata. The production will consume about 
one hour and forty minutes of time; the 
costumes are being especially made and the 
staging and grouping will be done by practi- 
cal New York stage managers, so that Mr. 
Burton and Secretary Dressel are promising 
visitors to the show an attraction that will be 
at once novel and most interesting. The per- 
formance will be given at both the after- 
noon and evening sessions of the exhibit, 
which will continue for a period of two 
weeks. 


DOWN IN THE BEND 


Down in the bend the pick’rel lie near spring holes warm an’ deep, 
An’ blink away each winter day, half dreamin’, half asleep; 

Jes’ lyin’ there an’ waitin’ ’twixt the mornin’s an’ the nights 

To grab a stragglin’ shiner fur to ease their appetites. 


Down in the bend the wintry sun beats warm beneath the hill, 
An’ ’neath the ledge a campin’ fire is burnin’ bright an’ still ; 
An’ half a score uv fishermen are walkin’ to an’ fro 


A-tendin’ tiltups on the ice, a hundred in a row. 


Down in the bend! I only wish that I wuz there today, 
A-ketchin’ pick’rel thro’ the ice in jest the same ol’ way. 

With “Billy Buzzey,” “Injun Dave,” an’ all the boys I knew, 
All tellin’ stories round the fire, an’ ev’ry story true. 


Down in the bend, O blessed spot to drive away dull care! 
No crash uv modern din an’ toil disturbs its quiet there. 

I’d give a year uv city life to spend a single day 

Down in the bend a-ketchin’ fish in jest the same ol’ way. 

—JoE Cone 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY 
BY F. 
VI.—PASSENGER PIGEON 


The bird familiarly known as the Passen- 
ger pigeon,technically Ectopistes migratorius, 
formerly ranged from the Eastern United 
States and British America, Central Ameri- 
ca, and West India Islands in the south, and 
to the Great Plains in the West, but not as 
far as the Rocky Mountains. It is now only 
found in very small, scattered flocks, or pairs, 
northward and eastward. 

We have all read of how they darkened the 
sky during their migrations, and were spoken 
of in foreign countries, as a vast multitude 
which darkened the sun for hours, but in 
the twinkling of an eye as it were they have 
become a thing of the past ; wiped out of exist- 
ence,blotted out forever. The history of our Am- 
erican Bison, erroneously termed the buffalo, 
affords a lesson of great interest, in which we 
can trace the greed of the hunter who search- 
ed and killed for hides; the head hunter for 
his trophies; together with the Indian who 
drove them over precipices for the saving of 
ammunition, and left thousands to rot, or be- 
come a prey to beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air. In their case, however, it 
took some years to completely accomplish 
that result, one which stands a lasting nation- 
al disgrace, as but a few remain in scattered 
herds, protected by private individuals, and 
the governments of the United States and 
Canada. 

But the pigeons met their fate at one 
swoop; no nesting netters, no swab hunters, 
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no market men meted out their cruel fate. 
The last nesting occurred near Petrosky, 
Michigan, in the early eighties. There a 
nesting place occupied a space of territory 
in the jack oaks of over twenty miles in 
length and ten to twelve in breadth; the dead 
timber today remaining a striking landmark, 
and a perpetual illustration of the millions 
which must have inhabited the section. A 
dead blackened waste, devoid of green leaves 
or ground vegetation, existed for years; 
truly a memento of the past. The boom of 
their wings, the cracking and crashing of 
branches and limbs, unable to bear the weight 
of the constantly incoming flocks are heard 
no longer. The trap and net hunter has for- 
saken his vocation, and no more will he offer 
or accept bids, for one pull of the net, which 
now lies discarded, rotten and useless. 

The mink, skunk, bear, fox and wolf, 
which prowled around, picking up the swales, 
dislodged from the tipping and falling nests, 
have long since forsaken the place and sought 
greener pastures. All is desolate; no spring 
zephyrs play around these dead branches, but 
the wintry winds sing sad requiems over their 
decay. The excrement which lay fully nine 
or ten inches in depth, killed all ground vege- 
tation as well as many of the trees; still, new 
life according to Nature’s laws will be in- 
stilled; productive of new generation; which 
may enhance the value of the land many fold. 

What man, who may have stood in the 
Petrosky nestings, or even had visited others, 
in Kentucky or the Indian Territory, but 











would have smiled if told that this was the 
end of the pigeons? If a millionaire, he would 
have wagered his thousands against cents, 
that nestings would come and go as before, 
lighter or heavier, possibly, according to some 
change of ground or food, of which we mor- 
tals could not conceive. But this! the last 
pigeon roost in the United States? Nonsense! 
The last of that furious rush of wings, that 
darkening of the sun for hours! To die! To 
become extinct! An utter impossibility ! 

Yet! the unexpected came, like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky! That nesung near 
Petrosky was the last, and I believe the larg- 
est ever known in one locality. After nesting 
they parted northward, returning in the fall 
in scattered flocks, and many were seen pass- 
ing southward, as they gradually worked 
down to the rendezvous prior to their exo- 
dus to Central and South America, dropping 
into the West Indian Islands upon their way. 

They left the confines of the United States, 
but never returned. Millions upon millions 
went south at the accustomed time. Why 
did they not return? That question has been 
asked time and time again, but the answer 
has yet to be vouchsafed. 

There is only one possible solution, and I 
believe it to be the true one. They were 
drowned! At first I was skeptical upon the 
point. Could they not rise above, or outride 
a storm, hang on, pay off or run before it? 
Many or most of them, although exhausted, 
would reach a friendly shore. They did 
not, and the stern, hard fact remains, that 
in that manner they must surely have met 
their fate. Not a few merely, but the entire 
advance guard, followed in a few hours by 
the second issue; the last being made up of 
young and crippled birds, which always 
brought up the rear. They encountered a cy- 
clone while passing over the Gulf of Mexico. 

A report was current amongst the sailors 
and masters of ships, that from Key West 
across the Gulf, down to Central America, 
ships plowed their way through the dead 
pigeons, and that the shores were lined with 
them. This occurred, I believe, in 1883, the 
year of the Petrosky nesting. 

Few returned the following spring; occa- 
sional flocks were seen, with here and there 
an odd pair in timbered places, and they alone 
represented the noble race of Columbae. In 
the year 1890, and through successive years 
to 1806, the writer knew five to eight 
nests of pairs only, in Northern Minnesota 
which he did not disturb, wisely allowing 
them to increase. Flocks of so-called Passen- 
ger pigeons have been reported from the 
west, but when investigated it has been found 
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that they were the Band-tail pigeon, a bird 
common to the west. 

The stories we have read about their hav- 
ing darkened the sun and sky, and their 
streaming over villages or clearings for hours, 
the inhabitants slaughtering all they wanted 
for home consumption, are by no means fic- 
tion or distortion of facts, for it really occur- 
red at the time of their yearly nesting migra- 
tion. The males arrived first ; followed inabout 
three days by the females, and nesting im- 
mediately ensued. The young were fed by 
male and female birds, irrespective of whose 
nests they belonged to. The squabs would 
call as the parent birds returned with food, 
and were fed by any of them, no bird caring 
especially for its own offspring, knowing it 
would be fed by others. 

The nest, like that of the Carolina dove, is 
roughly built, in fact only a few dead twigs 
are thrown together crosswise. The female 
lays one or two eggs, often only one; both 
parents sit, the male while the female feeds. 
After the young are hatched, the male birds 
start out first in the morning, returning with 
food for the young. The females follow, 
being then relieved by the male. All in the 
nesting place feed the young. The first squab 
that opens its mouth gets it crammed, and 
their mouths are seldom quiet or closed. The 
parents will travel many miles for food, re- 
turning frequently to the young. 

Pigeons have a peculiar habit of dipping 
or dropping to the ground at certain places, 
and where one flock dips, those following will 
as a rule do the same. The colored people 
of the Southern States where pigeons passed 
over during their migration observing this 
fact, would watch and mark these spots; 
then armed with a long pole and concealed 
behind a stump or other cover, would slash 
right and left into the dipping flocks. 

Pigeon shooting at the trap, which was in 
vogue the country over, before they were de- 
stroyed, arid shooting the birds under natural 
conditions, are widely different. I indulged 
in both in years gone by, and now recall an 
occasion at pigeons in 1882. I was after 
ducks on the Mississippi River, about 120 
miles below St. Louis, near Old Hat Island, 
the landing of which is now Fountain Bluffs. 
One morning while about to push off from 
the shores of Big Lake, I think it was in the 
month of October, I saw a large flock of 
pigeons coming across the water directly to- 
ward me. At the back of the landing was 
a small clearing, which had been planted in 
corn, the shocks of which were still in the 
field. The flock passed high over my head, 
but dipped about the center of the shocks, 
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coming within thirty yards of the ground, and 
then arose passing over the timber. 

I at once went to the spot where they had 
lowered, concealing myself behind a shock 
from whence I had a clear view of the lake. 
Many passed over upon either side of me, 
but every flock that crossed the clearing dip- 
ped in the same place. I had good shooting 
for about three hours, when the flight ceased. 
Many thousands passed by in sight. 

Pigeons are fast flyers. While traveling they 
will fly at the rate of from sixty to a hundred 
miles an hour; thus one has to hold or pitch 
ahead quite a distance. The feeding flocks 
fly slower, probably at the rate of fifty to six- 
ty miles. 

Netters would capture from fifty to a hun- 
dred dozen at one throw of the net. Most 
of them used decoys, which instituted the 
barbarous practice of sewing up their eye- 
lids to blind them. They were cast up in 
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the air, when a flock was observed coming, 
and as the decoys blindly sailed and fluttered 
to the ground, the movement attracted the 
incoming flocks which would pitch down to 
the food, already prepared within the wings 
of the net. The holder of the strings con- 
cealed in a bower house of limbs and branches 
close by, pulled them when a sufficient num- 
ber had gathered within the space which the 
net would cover. ‘The birds were shipped to 
Chicago and other cities for trap shooting, 
the dead ones being packed in barrels and 
consigned to commission houses all over the 
States. Thus pigeoning became a regular 
lucrative trade during the migratory season. 

The Passenger pigeon would carry off more 
shot than the Carolina dove, which I think is 
destined to fill its place as an upland game 
bird; while the band-tail pigeon of the west 
will also grow in favor. 

Length 17 in.; wing, 8.60; tail 8.50. 


FISHES 


PART V.—THE SALMON TROUTS—STEELHEAD SERIES 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


F our native salmon trouts, the cut- 

throat and rainbow series have been 

treated upon in previous issues, and 
there remain only the steelhead forms to 
be considered. There are, however, three 
species of imported salmon trouts, the Ger- 
man or brown trout, the Loch Leven, and 
the European sea trout, all of which have 
been introduced to a greater or less extent in- 
to American waters, and have thriven therein. 

The different species of the steelhead or 
“hardhead” trouts, fortunately for the an- 
gling-layman’s comfort in the study of them, 
assume only four grades of form and color- 
ation, and none of them are found east of the 
Pacific Slope, and as has been previously 
stated, they are so blended with the charac- 
teristics of the rainbows that ichthyologists 
are as yet in doubt as to their being entitled 
to a distinctive classification. 

The most striking form of the steelhead 
series is the Kamloops or stit-tse trout which 
is found only in a few of the lakes of British 
America. It is a landlocked fish of slender 
and graceful form, a large eye and a bright 
coloration, with a broad band of light rose- 
pink covering about one-third of the depth 
of the body. This characteristic marking, 
which seems to obtain on all the forms of the 
steelheads, brings them closely in touch with 


the rainbows. Coloration, however, is not 
considered by ichthyologists a factor in class- 
ification of fishes, but when in character it 
is persistent in any one species, the fish- 
savants are apt to ignore their own dictum 
and frequently confer a technical name upon 
a fish which stamps its coloration as a dis- 
tinguishing mark from others; for instance: 
the unspotted mascalonge of the Wisconsin 
waters is known to science as Esox immacu- 
latus—“without although I have 
caught several of them upon the bodies of 
which were found irregular spots, dashes 
(— — —) of different lengths very similar 
to the telegraphic alphabet of the old Morse 
system. 

The Kamloops trout is said to be a very 
fine game fish, seldom, if ever, taken with the 
artificial fly, but seizing fiercely a trolling 
lure and fighting with deep and strong surges 
until exhausted. 

Two species or subspecies of steelheads are 
comparatively new fish to science, certainly 
to the angler. They are both confined in 
habitat, so far as has been observed, to Cres- 
cent Lake in the State of Washington. One 
known as the “speckled trout of Crescent 
Lake,” reaches a length of about twenty-six 
inches and a weight of ten pounds, and is 
said to be a game fish of unusual fighting 
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qualities. It may be known on sight by the 
yellowish red spots on the lower fins, the 
large black blotch on the cheek below the eye 
and behind the bones forming the front por- 
tions of the upper jaw. 

The third form of the steelhead series was 
discovered by Admiral L. A. Beardslee, U. S. 
A., an ardent angler and close observer. 
He was at the time in command of the fleet 
at Port Angeles, Washington, and during 
an outing on Lake Crescent found a fish, 
which in beauty of form, coloration and 
gameness bids fair to take rank among the 
choicest trouts of American waters. It has 
unfortunately been called the “blueback 
trout,” thus adding to the confusion of pop- 
ular names, as the only “blueback” among 
the trouts of America up to the present time 
has been that mysterious and _ interesting 
denizen of Maine waters, never growing 
above half a pound and being a myth except 
for a few weeks in the fall, when the nup- 
tial instinct brings it to our notice, as it re- 
produces its kind in the shallow streams. The 
Lake Crescent fish is caught by trolling in 
deep water, thirty to fifty feet, with a large 
spoon spinning near the bottom. It is cer- 
tainly a handsome fish from the description 
of Mr. George E. Mitchell, of Port Angeles, 
one of the fortunate few who have taken it 
on hook and line. He thus describes it: 

“On the back there is a deep, dark ultra- 
marine color of a peculiar transparency, dot- 
ted with small, round, black spots from the 
size of a pin head to slightly larger; the two 
fins on the back are dusky in color, with dots 
also, but transparent; the tail fin is of the 
same coloration and the breast and belly fins 
are white and sometimes tinged with a pink- 
ish hue on the edges. Looking at the fish 
sideways the scales are iridescent, the red 
flash predominating. The head has very 
much the polish of mother-of-pearl around 
the lower jaws, red and pale blue colors pre- 
dominating.” 

I have been somewhat diffuse of descrip- 
tion of this fish because of its newness and 
interest to the fraternity of angling tourists, 
many of whom when on their outings will 
doubtless visit the waters wherein this beau- 
tiful trout is found, and a recognition of it 
on sight will add to the interest of an outing. 

The typical steelhead (Salmo gairdneri) is 
found in many of the coastwise streams of 
California, north to British Columbia, and 
doubtless as far as Sitka, Alaska. It is more 
or less anadromous in its habits, being in this 
respect like the salmon. In fact I have seen 
them taken in Upper Puget Sound in large 
numbers by the salmon traps in association 
with the humpbacked and other Pacific 


salmons. They ascend rivers fully as far as 
these last named fish, for I have taken them 
on a fly near the headwaters of Salmon 
River in Idaho, which, as the waters run, 
must be nearly two thousand miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. When in the upper waters 
they have been known to reach a weight of 
fourteen pounds, the maximum probably 
being twenty and the average about eight 
pounds. 

The steelhead is very erratic in its spawn- 
ing habits. In some of the most distant wa- 
ter reaches, such as the Sawtooth Mountain 
streams of Idaho, they arrive as early as 
April; to Snake River near the Lower Sal- 
mon Falls, they come early in September, 
and do not appear on the spawning grounds 
until spring, while in the northern streams 
of Puget Sound, close to the ocean, they 
do not usually appear until September and 
October. Unlike the Pacific salmon, the 
steelhead does not die after once spawning, 
although probably an individual, here and 
there, may do so. Their vigor of vitality 
seems to be much greater in development 
than prevails among the Pacific salmon, of 
which it is ascertained that the males and fe- 
males never survive the act of reproduction. 

The steelhead is considered a great game 
fish by the Pacific Coast anglers, and al- 
though it is a tardy riser to the feathers, ex- 
cept when found in landlocked waters, it 
takes a trolling spoon with avidity in the 
bays, sounds and river-mouths along the Pa- 
cific Coast, and from its large size and great 
gameness affords excitement and _ pleasure, 
seldom exceeded, says Dr. Evermann, by 
the Chinook salmon when taken on similar 
tackle. 

The steelhead has been introduced by the 
United States Fish Commission into Eastern 
waters, particularly in Lake Superior and 
tributary streams, where it is said to have 
found a congenial home, for some very large 
steelheads have recently been taken from the 
lake. 

This fish has also been planted in Tuxedo 
Lake, New York, where it is said to find 
healthy water, and consequent rapid in- 
crease in size and numbers. At three years 


of age they average fully two pounds in- 


weight, and rise freely to the feathers, parti- 
cularly the black gnat and white miller, 
seeming to care more for plain flies than 
those highly colored. 

My next paper will treat of the imported 
salmon trouts, thence on to the consideration 
of the charr-trouts as represented by our 
Eastern red-spotted trout (fontinalis). Of 
these charr-trouts there are thirteen native 
species and ten imported forms. 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS 
A LITTLE CHAT ON LENSES 


When a beginner fails to learn how to 
make fairly good pictures in a comparative- 
ly short time after buying his camera, I 
know that the fault lies with him, but I 
am not a bit surprised that he does not 
know very much about his lens in a like 
period. If I tell you that men who have 
made photographic lenses a subject of se- 
rious study for years are forced to admit 
that their knowledge is still imperfect, you 
will readily understand how difficult it must 
be for a beginner. 

Nevertheless there are certain facts about 
lenses which you should become acquaint- 
ed with at an early stage of your career, 
little facts easy to grasp and of much use 
in the prosecution of your work. In a 
short article like this, I can only touch upon 
a few points and briefly too at that; but 
if you pay careful attention to what I say, 
you will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing a little well. 

What isa lens? Well, a popular and eas- 
ily understandable definition would be about 
like this: A piece of glass, of certain shape 
and kind, through which the light passes 
on its way to the dry plate located at the 
back of the camera. Each ray of light 
brings its own image to the dry plate, and 
were it not for the lens, the result would be 
confusion,—that is to say, instead of one 
perfect picture of the view before the cam- 
era, we would have numberless little pic- 
tures, duplicates of each other. But the 
lens is so constructed that it bends all 
these rays in one direction and makes them 
meet at one central point, so that the imag- 
es are projected one on top of the other in 
such perfect register that to the eye they 
appear like but one. This point where 
the several rays meet is known as the fo- 
cus of the lens, and the distance between 
it and the lens is called the focal length of 
the lens. This measurement, however, only 
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holds good when the camera is focussed 
on a distant object. So when you hear peo- 
ple talk of a six, nine or twelve inch lens, 
they mean that the particular lens in ques- 
tion brings rays of light from an infinite dis- 
tance together at a common meeting point 
six, nine or twelve inches back of the lens, 
respectively. The greater the distance is, 
or, to put it another way, the greater the 
focal length of the lens, the larger will be 
the image thrown on the ground-glass, 
and vice-versa. 

The size of a lens is invariably designat- 
ed by the size of the plate it covers, for in- 
stance, a 4 x 5 or 5 x 7 lens, which means 
that the lens throws a sufficiently large 
circle of light to completely cover a plate 
four by five inches or five by seven inches, 
as the case may be. Of course, if this circle 
of light is too small, you would not get any 
picture at all at the edges of the plate. 

An ACHROMATIC LENS is a combination of 
two or more glasses cemented together. It 
possesses certain optical defects that limit 
its field of usefulness. One of these defects 
is inability to render straight lines as such; 
that is to say, any straight lines that happen 
to be at the edges of your picture would 
be drawn a little bowed outwards by this 
class of objective. 

A RECTILINEAR LENS consists of more 
glasses than a Single or an Achromatic 
lens and gives straight lines as such. Nowa 
days, all moderate priced cameras are 
equipped with this type of lens. 

A Narrow ANGLE LENS is one having a fo- 
cal length longer than the long way of the 
largest plate it will cover, for example, a 
ten inch lens on a 5 x 7 plate. 

A Mepium ANGLE LENS is one having a 
focal length about the same as the long 
way of the largest plate it will cover, for 
example, a nine inch lens on a 5 x 7 plate, 
or a six-inch lens on a 4 x § plate. 

A Wipe ANGLE LENs is one having a 
focal length shorter than the long way ot 
the largest plate it will cover, for example, 
a six inch lens ona 5 x 7 plate. 
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If you have a small box camera (that is, 
one having no extension front), it is doubt- 
less furnished with what is termed a FIXED 
Focus LENS. This is a lens which is fixed at 
such a distance from the plate that all ob- 
jects beyond about six feet away are in fo- 
cus. This arrangement would not be prac- 
ticable for larger instruments because the 
change in the distance of the plate from the 
lens would vary so greatly with the change 
in the distance of the object from the 
camera as to make it impossible to get a 
sharp image with the lens in one position. 
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In small cameras, however, this change in 
distance is so small as to be negligible. 

Next month, “A Little Chat on Stops and 
Exposure.” 


PRINTING PROCESSES 
BROMIDE PAPER 
The emulsion with which bromide paper 
is coated is somewhat similar to that used 
for films and dry plates. ‘It is very much 
more rapid than Velox and other so-called 
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gaslight papers, though not as sensitive as 
a dry plate. This extra sensitiveness, as 
compared with Velox, etc., furnishes the 
reason why bromide paper must be handled 
in a darkroom, while the latter can be 
safely manipulated in artificial light or weak 
daylight, as has been pointed out in a pre- 
vious article. 

This class of paper is used in making the 
familiar bromide enlargements, as well as 
for contact printing. The heavier grades 
are especially adapted for finishing in water 
colors, oil or India ink. 
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Until recently the only bromide papers 
available in this country were those manu- 
factured by the Eastman Company and the 
Nepera Chemical Company. The new com- 
petitor is called “Retograph,” and is made 
by a German concern. As far as my per- 
sonal professional practice is concerned, I 
have for many years used the American 
product, and although I have tested it side 
by side with others, I still consider it with- 
out a peer. 

“Standard” is a natural surface bromide 
paper. It comes in three different weights 
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designated as A, B and C. A is a thin pa- 
per with a smooth surface particularly use- 
ful where the maximum of detail is desired. 
It can be used either for contact work or 
small enlargements. B is a little heavier, 
having a similar surface to A, preferable 
for larger prints or enlargements, while C 
is a heavy paper with a rough surface and is 
best for very large work or for broad, 
sketchy effects. Each of these varieties 
comes in two grades, hard and soft; the 
former giving stronger contrasts in prints 
from soft or flat negatives, the latter yield- 
ing soft prints from strong or hard nega- 
tives. 

“Platino-Bromide” gives results so nearly 
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Although giving black tones by develop- 
ment, it is primarily intended for subsequent 
toning in a hypo-alum bath to give sepias 
and browns. It is with this paper that such 
marvelously beautiful effects are obtained 
by enlarging through silk bolting cloth. The 
softness and beauty of prints made in this 
way are justly compared to rare old etch- 
ings. The process is so simple, interesting 
and effective as to be worthy of description. 
The cloth can be obtained commercially, 
the best quality being furnished by the 
Eastman Company. This concern ships it 
in rolls, a great advantage considering that 
any fold in the material will cause lines to 
show on the enlargements. The cloth should 
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Taken on lower Flatwillow Creek, Fergus Co., Montana, just after sunrise, December 11, 1902 


like platinum that it is quite difficult to de- 
tect the difference. This paper also comes 
in two grades, A, thin smooth, for contact 
prints and small enlargements, and C, hea- 
vy rough, intended for large enlargements 
which are to be spotted or finished in cray- 
on, water colors or oil. Platino-Bromide 
can also be had in hard and soft. 

“‘Matte-Enamel,” a velvety matte surface. 
This paper has a slight tint which tends to 
give beautifully soft high lights and half 
tones. 

“Royal Bromide” is a rough heavy cream- 
colored paper, for prints 8 x Io and over. 


first be tacked over a frame made for the 
purpose. Care should be taken to see that 
the material is stretched taut to avoid wrin- 
kles. The frame can easily be adjusted to 
fit over the easel supporting the bromide 
paper. The enlargement is first focused in 
the usual way without the frame in place. 
Before making the exposure, fasten the 
screen over the paper and make the expo- 
sure through the cloth. The amount of 
diffusion is regulated by the distance be- 
tween screen and paper, though it is not 
wise to use it any nearer than a quarter of 
an inch, as the lines will be too evident. If, 
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however, the worker prefers a fine meshed 
canvas effect, the cloth can be placed in di- 
rect contact with the paper. This, of course, 
is a matter of personal choice. With the 
screen in place, the exposure is increased 
about one-third. The bolting cloth comes 
in three grades, fine, medium and coarse. 
The medium mesh is recommended for av- 
erage work. 

After developing as usual, the enlarge- 
ment should be toned in the following bath: 
Hyposulphite of soda, 20 02. 
Ground alum 4 Oz. 

Hot water (almost boiling) 2 gal. 

Dissolve the hypo in the water first, then 
add the alum slowly; when all is dissolved, 
the solution should be milk white. Allow it 
to settle for several hours, then decant 
the clear solution and use cold. 

Before immersing prints in the above 
bath, they should be developed, fixed and 

washed in three or four changes of water. 
To avoid air bells, slide print in one first 
face down. During the first four or five 
hours prints should be handled occasion- 
ally, after which they can be allowed to lie 
undisturbed until the desired tone is reach- 
ed. Rich brown and sepia tones can be 
easily obtained with this bath. After a cou- 
ple of hours’ washing, prints should be hung 
up to dry. 

If any of my readers has never tried this 
method of working bromide paper, the re- 
sults obtained will be as much of a surprise 
as a delight. Be sure, however, to use the 
“Royal” paper. 

The following developer is recommended 
for bromide paper: 


Water I2 oz. 
Sodium sulphite (crys.) 3 02. 
Amidol 14 oz. 


Enough of the above stock solution 
should be prepared at one time for only one 
day’s use. To develop take 1%4 oz. of above, 
8 drops of a ten per cent. solution of po- 
tassium bromide, and 6 oz. of water. Be- 
fore development, soak the paper in water 
until limp, brushing lightly over the surface 
while wet with a tuft of cotton. The image 
should appear slowly and come up strong, 
brilliant and clear. Rinse print thoroughly 
with pure water when shadows are suffi- 
ciently black. In case of over-exposure, 
add a few drops of the restrainer. After 
rinsing, immerse print in hypo 3 oz. and wa- 
ter 16 oz. Let it remain in this bath for 
ten minutes, then wash for two hours and 
hang up to dry. 

When handling bromide paper, clean trays 
and hands are a necessity. In fact, to avoid 
markings due to touching the emulsion side 
with the bare fingers, I find it an excellent 
plan to wear a pair of white cotton gloves. 
Of course, the gloves are worn only when 
the print is being handled dry, and are re- 
moved as soon as it is ready for the solu- 
tion, 
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It is important that all baths be kept at 
the same temperature. Too great a varia- 
tion between one and the other may cause 
blisters to appear on the prints. Do not 
use the hypo stronger than 3 oz. to the pint 
of water. A little salt in the first wash wa- 
ter after fixing is a good preventative 
against blisters. I will say, however, that 
the papers under consideration do not, as 
far as my personal observation is concern- 
ed, blister very easily. 

Contact printing with bromide and gas- 
light paper does not differ materially. Let 
me again remind you though that the for- 
mer is much more sensitive (rapid) than the 
latter and must be handled in a darkroom. 
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SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 


PRINT CRITICISM 

The above print has been selected for 
criticism this month to show the general 
dullness and flatness caused by a combina- 
tion of over-exposure and fog. The fog is 
due to an excess of alkali in the developer. 
As you probably know, the quantity of ac- 
celerator (alkali) in a developing solution 
practically. determines the working speed. 
In regulating this quantity, however, there 
are other things than speed to be taken into 
consideration, as is shown by the above 
print. Too much alkali will cause general 
fog and when fog is present, the image 
is degraded and comes out flat and weak. 

rhese undesirable qualities are, of course, 
transferred to the print. Weakness and flat- 
ness are directly opposed to contrast and 
brilliancy. Keep the alkali in such propor- 
tion as will give a normal working speed 
and at the same time not overstep the 
boundary line between flatness and con- 
trast. 

You will also see that the focus is very 
poor. This is particularly noticeable on the 
locomotive. This is in part due to the 
fact that the train is moving, or, in other 
words, that the shutter was not run fast 
enough. 
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GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


A London photographic magazine gives 
a very good scheme for relieving the exas- 
perating situation of inability to get at a 
solution in the darkroom on account of an 
obstinate cork. The suggestion is to pass a 
piece of string through the middle of the 
cork, tying a large knot at the bottom and 
a loop at the top. The loop not only makes 
the cork easily removable, but by hanging 
in on the finger when pouring out the solu- 
tion, the cork can neither get lost nor dirty. 


Blueprint paper is cheap, but many peo- 
ple do not like it on account of the color of 
the print it gives. It is not generally 
known, however, that this paper can be 
toned to various shades of brown as fol- 
lows: In five ounces of water, dissolve a 
small piece of caustic potash. In this mix- 
ture the well-washed print will change to 
an orange yellow. After a thorough wash, 
immerse print in a solution of tannic acid 
(about a teaspoonful) and water 8 oz. Place 
the yellow prints in this and they will grad- 
ually turn to a beautiful brown. The depth 
of the tone depends upon the time prints 
are allowed to remain in the tannic acid 
bath. Before hanging up to dry they 
should be well washed. 


I cannot understand why transparencies 
are not more popular than they are. Easily 
made, they constitute such artistic souvenirs 
of a trip that I will briefly describe the 
process. Select a negative rather inclined 
to be dense than otherwise, put it in an or- 
dinary printing frame and film side up and 
on top of it, place a slow dry plate (unex- 
posed, of course) film side down. In other 
words, the two films must be next to each 
other with the glass side of the negative on 
the bottom. All this must necessarily be 
done in a darkroom. Now hold the frame 
for about 3 seconds in front of a gas flame 
and then develop the plate as usual. If 
the exposure has been correct, the result 
will be a fine positive with good half-tones. 
Aiter fixing, washing and drying, the trans- 
parency can be suspended from the window 
sash by chains sold commercially for the 
purpose. The effect is very much height- 
ened if a black paper mat, giving a half or 
three-quarter inch border, is placed between 
the negative and the plate. The exposure 
suggested above is only approximate. It is 
in part regulated by the speed of the plate; 
the strength of the light and density of the 
negative are also influencing factors. The 


cost of a couple of plates is the only ex- 
pense necessary to put you right in this re- 
gard. 


The drying of Velox prints is greatly has- 
tened by laying a clean blotter over them 
immediately after taking them out of the 
wash water and rubbing gently witha squee- 
gee roller. Never lay them on a flat sur- 
face to dry without first removing some of 
the surplus water; otherwise the water will 
settle in little pools and the print wiil take 
hours to get thoroughly dry. If you are in 
a great hurry to dry the prints, no appre- 
ciable harm can come from holding them 
near the stove or gas; but it is better to 
avoid this if possible. 


NOTES 


The Obrig Camera Company, 165 Broad- 
way, have been fifteen years in the photo 
supply business. They are adepts at the 
art of successfully catering to the needs of 
the amateur. A visit to their store will 
prove this. Have you called yet? 


The illustrations which form a part of 
the Goerz ad. speak volumes for the effi- 
ciency of the Goerz-Anschutz Camera. The 
fact that this instrument needs less light 
than any other practically means that its 
owner can enjoy a longer photographic 
day than the one who is content with a less 
perfect outfit. The C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works, 52 East Union Square, will be 
glad to mail you an interesting catalogue 
telling all about the Goerz-Anschutz. It’s 
free. 


From the number of inquiries and orders 
received by The Press Photo Company, 64 
Vesey Street, New York, it seems that the 
facilities and ability of this concern to 
turn out fine work are being appreciated by 
FIELD AND STREAM readers. There's noth- 
ing like having this kind of work done 
by those who make it a profession. Daily 
and constant practice means perfection. It 
costs only the price of a two-cent stamp to 
get estimates on Bromide Enlargements, 
Copying, etc. 

A high class camera at a popular price is 
a happy combination. In truth, it is a com- 
bination hard to find and hard to beat. 
Write for booklet issued by the Century 
Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y., and the 
problem will be solved. 
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It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach 


high principles of sport everywhere and 


example. 


WE have on previous occasions express- 
ed our hearty approval of sportsmen’s 
shows on principle. Whatev- 
The Sportsmen’s er tends to bring sportsmen 
Show and their quarry face to face 
on reasonably friendly terms 
cannot but benefit both. The men are ben- 
efited by a more intimate acquaintance 
scientific and otherwise, with furred and 
feathered game: spirits are softened, sym- 
pathies awakened, knowledge of conditions 
and remedial needs extended. The various 
species of game birds and mammals are 
benefited of necessity; for all sportsmen 
and most gunners are rational beings, and 
even from a motive of self-interest will en- 
ter more heartily into protective measures 
when once they realize the fearful depletion 
already wrought and still going on. Post 
statistics of the destruction of each spe- 
cies and the laws regulating—or sanction- 
ing—it on the pen where it is exhibited. We 
hope some such scheme will be put in ope- 
ration in the New York Show. Its mana- 
gers have a habit of doing things about 
right, and we believe some information of 
this kind, publicly posted, would be of im- 
mense value. We would also suggest post- 
ing a list of the protective and restrictive 
laws vetoed by the present chief executive 
of New York. 
es * * 


By this time the smoke of a million shot- 
guns and rifles has drifted from the land- 
scape and living things may 

The Closed Sea- breathe again; excepting al- 
ways the waterfowl and the 
poor persecuted woodcock; 
and certain other game down 
in Dixie where the laws are 
shortsighted, barbarous and brutal. Now 
commences also that legislative tinkering 
with the game laws which seems to us to 
be about as big a lottery as marriage—for 
better or for worse. Give us some system 
in these laws; some national system instead 
of the present melange of “sixes and sev- 
ens.” Give us a national Game Commis- 


son and Game 


Legislation 


always, by personal influence of precept and 


sion with certain basic principles formulat- 
ed in national laws with which the several 
States may co-oper ~~ These basic princi- 
ples should be: Stop all marketing of 
game. 2. Stop all sniied shooting. 2. ‘Per- 
mit and regulate Inter-State traffic in live 
game for stocking and propagating purposes. 
4. Protect certain species absolutely for a 
term of years. 5. Establish game refuges, 
tracts wherein hunting shall be prohibited. 
6. Forbid all hunting by unnaturalized for- 
cigners, except on payment of a substantial 
license. The aim of this last provision is not 
to prevent hunting by gentlemen sportsmen 
from foreign lands, but to put an effectual 
end to the utter extermination of every living 
thing in regions infested (we use the term 
advisedly) by Slavs and Dagos. Abolish 
non-resident licenses, but impose a National 
gun license. 8. Limit the size of the bag for 
each species. We have seen what good has 
been wrought in certain districts by the 
adoption of some of these principles. Give 
them all to us and enforce them, and the 
depleted coverts will teem with beast and 
bird. It must come to this when most of 
our species are extinct: give it to us now, 
and save them from extinction. 


* * * 


WE understand that over in our next- 
door neighbor—Jersey, of course—some 
gunning clubs are seeking to 

Selfish Sportsmen influence legislation to secure 
je the the lengthening of the gun- 
ning season for quail and 

“Gunners” similar game, by about fifteen 
days. The New Jersey open 
season is an admirable one for upland game 
and we deplore any effort to lengthen it; 
just as if there were not now sufficient 
slaughter of the little whirr-winged inno- 
cents! What New Jersey needs is the abol- 
ishing of spring shooting of waterfowl and 
summer killing of woodcock. How crim- 
inally foolish to allow this noble bird to be 
exterminated! The quail, a rapid multi- 
plier, is splendidly protected: the wood- 
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cock, a finer bird, a very slow multiplier 
and utterly impossible to handle for re- 
stocking, is hurried to extinction by insane 


laws. 
* * * 


Now is the time when snows and sleets 
destroy quail and grouse by the hundred. 


The poor birds literally 
Feed the starve. Let every sportsman 
Quail and farmer scatter food for 
the little fellows in their fa- 


vorite haunts after every storm. Look 
them up after sleet or freeze and liberate 
them if frozen in. In this way with very 
little trouble and trifling expense hundreds 
of birds will be saved for the pleasure of 
the sportsman, and the farmer’s bug ac- 
count in the following harvest will be di- 
minished by millions. 
. 2° 8 


We are in receipt of a pamphlet bearing 
the above title, a reprint from the Yearbook 
of the Department of Agricul- 
Two Vanishing ture. The thanks of the 
Game Birds sportsmen of the United States 
are due to the author 
of this monograph, Mr. A. K. Fisher, Orni- 
thologist of the Biological Survey, for 
sounding so loud and clear the note of 
alarm, and for suggesting the remedy al- 
ready too long delayed. How fine a thing 
it is that the national government is begin- 
ning to pay attention to its furred and 
feathered population, a happy augury of the 
days soon to come when national protec- 
tion shall have become not merely an ac- 
cepted theory but an established fact. 

This pamphlet of Mr. Fisher's we deem 
to be of such importance that we now pre- 
sent an abstract of it, trusting that it may 
possibly reach the attention of some who 
may not be so fortunate as to read the orig- 
inal. 

“Unless strong protective measures are 
soon adopted the woodcock and wood duck, 
two popular and valuable game birds, will 
become extinct—the woodcock absolutely 
[italics ours], the wood duck over a large 
part of its range. The conditions af- 
fecting their decrease are very similar. As 
winter approaches they leave their summer 
homes, where they have been scattered over 
broad areas, and gradually work southward 
until finally they become more or less con- 
centrated in the Southern States . where 
almost no protection is afforded them. 

As the Southern States place little restric- 
tion on their export, they are shipped North 
in quantities limited mainly by the demands 
of the market or the endurance of the gun- 
ners. When they return to their sum- 
mer homes they fare little better; for a ma- 
jority of the States in which they are found 
permit them to be shot while nesting or 
at the time when the young are unable to 
properly care for themselves.” It is a mat- 
ter of personal knowledge to us that in 
many States, notably Maryland, once a fa- 


mous nesting ground for woodcock, gentle- 
men who will not allow their true sports- 
manship to be impugned, systematically 
search for woodcock nests and upon the 
very first day of the disgracefully early sea- 
son are at the spot with the dawn and us- 
ually succeed in exterminating the brood. 
Is this sportsmanship? Save the mark! 

The range of the woodcock is “the East- 
ern United States. It is rare or accidental 
west of 97 deg. W. Long. In winter it 
is to be found chiefly in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States. The growing scarcity 
of woodcock is a matter of serious alarm 
and one demanding prompt action. 

There is far more difficulty in saving it 
from extinction than in preserving gallin- 
aceous birds, such as quail and grouse. In 
the case of these birds, with their ex- 
traordinary fecundity, it is not difficult to 
restore a depleted covert. With the 
woodcock the situation is different; for the 
impracticability of restocking, the nature of 
the food, the migratory habits and the 
small number of young are serious obsta- 
cles to successful restoration. Even 
in the most favored localities the decrease 
within the past twenty years has been fifty 
to sixty per cent.” The causes of this 
deplorable state of affairs are summarized 
as follows, the first two being of relatively 
minor importance: (1) Natural enemies— 
who kill only to satisfy appetite; (2) severe 
storms during migration; (3) lack of pro- 
tection in winter; (4) spring and summer 
shooting. In February, 1899, a cold wave 
struck the coast of South Carolina, the 
effect of which is thus stated: “The wood- 
cock arrived in countless thousands. 

They were everywhere and were completely 
bewildered. Tens of thousands were killed 
by would-be sportsmen and thousands froze 
to death. The great majority were emaciat- 
ed and . unable to withstand cold. One 
man killed two hundred pairs in a few 
hours.” 

Lack of winter protection. The smaller 
the range ofa species, the greater danger is 
there of extinction. “It would seem that 
when a desirable species takes up its habita 
tion in a certain region, the residents of 
that region would encourage its presence 
and give it some sort of protection. But 
the history of the bison, wild pigeon, and 
other species shows that such (local) sup 
port cannot be depended on. Of nine States 
within whose borders most of the woodcock 
make their winter home, seven (namely, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas) give the 
birds absolutely no protection. None 
of these States prohibits the shipment of 
woodcock. Alabama and South Caro- 
lina protect the birds, the former from 
March 2 to November 15, the latter from 
April 1 to November 1; and if January 1 
were substituted for the first date in each 
case, thus cutting off spring shooting, these 
seasons would be ideal. Spring or 
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summer shooting, deplorable as it must 
seem to any one who has even a passing in- 
terest in the bird’—and we may add, to any 
one who has even a passing gleam of intel- 
ligence—‘“‘still exists in half the States 
which have protecting seasons.” How out- 
rageous that the bird least capable of self- 
protection is most relentlessly done to 
death. 

Preventive measures. “To prevent further 
decrease of the woodcock”—it is noticeable 
here that the author can hold out small 
hope of its material increase—“one of the 
first steps is to abolish all spring and sum- 
mer shooting. Spring shooting is 
harmful on account of the number of par- 
ent birds killed, either while nesting or 
while caring for dependent young. Sum- 
mer shooting is even more disastrous; in 
many localities practically all the resident 
birds are destroyed before the young are 
strong enough to care for themselves. In 
the Southern States, where the birds win- 
ter, the sportsmen should rally and... 
make strong effort to have proper laws en- 
acted. A short open season of not over six 
weeks should be established; a limit should 
be placed on the size of the bag; and, be- 
yond allowing a sportsman to carry a few 
birds with him on his return home, all ship- 
ment should be prohibited.” This would 
stop the fearful rate of decrease, and “‘if, 
in addition, sportsmen and others would 
work for a universal close season covering 
two or three years, the restoration of this 
noble bird would be assured. One locality 
has already taken this course. In Rens- 
selaer County, New York, woodcock can- 
not be lawfully shot until 1903. If this cred- 
itable example were to be generally fol- 
lowed, there could be no question as to the 
result. Such action on the part of the 
Northern States would have the co-opera- 
tion of Ontario, which has a law empower- 
ingittoact with two or more States lying to 
the south of that Province, in prohibiting 
fora period all hunting, shooting, and sale 
of any migratory game bird that appears to 
be in danger of extinction.” We may add 
that New York has already taken steps 
looking to such concerted action. Unless 
proper legislation can be secured in the 
immediate future, the woodcock is irre- 
trievably doomed. 

The Wood Duck. “Although much has 
been done for the protection of upland 
game, little has been accomplished toward 
saving the waterfowl. Unaccountable as it 
may seem, ducks are considered legitimate 
game at a season when they are hurrying 
to their nesting grounds. Let it be 
said to their lasting credit that seven States 
and three Canadian Provinces, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Utah, California, Manitoba, Onta- 
rio, New Brunswick,’—to the lasting dis- 
grace of its chief executive, New York is 
not in this roll of honor—‘“by closing the 
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season before February 1st, have abolished 
spring shooting. . . . More than half the 
States permit duck shooting as late as Ap- 
ril, and at least eighteen allow it through- 
out this month. It is to be regretted that 
such States as Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado, which contain 
large breeding grounds, should be among 
the number that extend the open season to 
April or later. This unseasonable slaughter 
is steadily depleting the ranks of even the 


most abundant species. And if the migra- 
tory ducks are thus protected, what must 
be the effect on a species like the wood 


duck, which breeds over a wide extent of 
unprotected territory? .. . It is only nec- 
essary to point to the fact that this hand- 
some bird is now almost unknown in many 
places where it was once common. ; 
It goes without saying that birds are more 


easily and completely destroyed on the 
breeding grounds than on areas which they 
merely pass over during migration; for 
when the breeding season arrives 


birds become less shy . . . so that gunners 


(the term ‘sportsmen’ cannot be used in 
this connection), while in search for late 
migrants, have little difficulty in killing 


all the wood ducks to be found. Massachu- 
setts and four counties of Maryland rec- 
ognize the special danger surrounding the 
wood duck, and make the season much 
shorter than for other ducks. Louisiana per- 
mits the wood duck to be killed a month af 
ter the regularduck season closes; and Del- 
aware specifically exempts it from the pro- 
tection accorded all other ducks. 
“Jefferson County, N. Y., furnishes con 

vincing demonstration of what proper laws 
may do for bird protection. The County 
Sportsmen’s Association secured the pas 
of a law protecting ducks on their 
breeding grounds, and the following ex 
tract from a letter written by the president 
of the association shows the resuit: ‘We 

. claimed that if the black duck, mallard, 
wood duck and teal were unmolested, they 
would remain with us and rear their young. 
That they have done so this year (1901) is 
an undisputed fact, as never within memory 

have there been many of these 

ducks in this county on the opening day.’ 
If in one season such results can be accom- 
plished in a restricted locality surrounded 
by unprotected areas,—an enormous in 
crease of birds would follow the universal 
suppression of spring shooting. So long 
as this murderous custom is tolerated, just 
so long will the wood duck be absent from 
our ponds and streams. Sportsmen willing 
to deny themselves a little present sport for 
the sake of future gain to themselves, 
should spare no effort to save and restore 
this beautiful bird. If spring shooting be 
abolished, the wood duck will gradually re- 
turn to its old haunts and reestablish it- 
self, to the joy and satisfaction of all lov- 
ers of Nature.” 
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This is a notable and powerful contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. Its 
facts and arguments are unanswe rable and 
should receive profound consideration. Just 
here the thought occurs that these noble 
birds, as also all waterfowl and shore birds, 
are migratory, and as they remain within 
the confines of no State, cannot be consid- 
ered the property of any State. Here then 
is just ground for a comprehensive law 
backed by the authority of the Congress of 
the United States. Pass the law—haggle 
over its constitutionality afterward: mean- 
while save the birds. And it is earnestly 
to be desired that the States specified in the 
above article as so criminally recreant to 
the interests of their own sportsmen shall 
join in the protective movement with all 
the power of wise statutes wisely and firmly 
enforced. 

Down with the market gunner: down 
with interstate commerce in dead game: 
down with spring shooting. 

* * * 


It is time that the heavy shot gun was 
legislated out of existence. Swivel guns, 
it is true, have had to go un- 

NoGuns Above jess surreptitiously used, a 
they often are. But the Io, 
the 8, and the 4 bore still slay 
their hundreds of wild fowl every year. Of 
course, stopping absolutely the sale of 
game would do away with them, for no 
man shooting for sport would care to kill 
more than one bird at each pull of the trig- 
ger. Draw the line at the 12 gun: possibly 
the 10 might be tolerated. Prohibit abso- 
lutely the use of anything larger. The 
man who uses a larger gun is no sportsman 
but a pot hunter—perhaps even the “game 
hog” of a certain E. C. Sometimes men 
who think they are sportsmen use these 
abhorrent tools of murder. For instance: 
Recently it was gleefully confided to us 
that on a certain hunting trip in Chesa- 
peake Bay by wealthy gunners on a private 
yacht, a swivel gun was carried: “We didn't 
aa a chance to use it,” was the lament. 
Furthermore, on that same trip duck nets 
were carried and used. These are three- 
story port sunk over the wild celery beds to 
entangle and drown the diving birds; and 
these alleged sportsmen did not hesitate 


12 Gauge 





to disgrace their names and violate the 
laws of the commonwealth to add to the 
“bag.” In committing this crime and glo- 
rying in it, such men place themselves out- 
side the ranks of decent citizens, not to say 
sportsmen. We call the attention of Chesa- 
peake wardens to this occurrence and in the 
name of decent sport urge them to additional 
watchfulness and care. 


* * + 


THE protection of game by sportsmen in- 
volves more than the protection of indis- 
criminate slaughter at the 
hands of unscrupulous gun- 
ners. It means scientific re 
stocking of depleted regions 
and, last but by no means least, the extir- 
pation of noxious creatures which destroy 
the desired species. The conditions in 
Michigan and Minnesota deserve a word of 
notice. The great timber wolves in the for- 
ests of these States are rapidly increasing 
in numbers and steadily exterminating the 
deer. Now no one in his wildest flights ot 
fancy could by any possibility devise a 
“reason of being” for the wolf. Cruelly de 
structive, without one single useful or re 
deeming quality, the wolf is an unmiti- 
gated curse. State aid in the form of a 
substantial bounty, the collection of which 
shall not be hampered by a red tape pro 
cedure almost prohibitively embarrassing, 
is imperatively needed. Action by coun 
ties is not desirable, for county finances are 
rarely in a sufficiently flourishing condition 
to warrant it. The State, moreover, owes 
this protection to the hoofed property of its 
citizens—leaving wild game out of the ques 
tion—as much as it owes these same citi 
zens suitable protection from the burglar 
or the assassin. Yet such protection is 
rarely afforded. Conditions are such in St. 
Louis County, Minnesota, that the owners 
of a large stock farm there have been com 
pelled to offer a private bounty. This ought 
not to be. The interest is a public one, and 
affects the State at large. The pursuit of 
the wolf is fraught with hardship and dan- 
ger, and the reward should be adequate; 
and when earned, it should be paid with the 
maximum of promptness and the minimum 
of annoyance to the hunter. 


Wolf! Wolf! 
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THE LOCAL SHOW 


The future of dog shows and the im- 
provement in dogs will not depend upon 
the leading exhibitions now held in this 
country. These are akin to the twenty- 
story buildings of which we only see the 
elevation above ground and nothing of the 
foundation, without which there would be 
no twenty stories. The foundation upon 
which the great shows depend and are 
erected is the widespread interest that 
is continually growing throughout the land 
and there is no better way to increase this 
interest than to foster the local show. We 
were never so much impressed with this as 
when we visited the little affair at New Ro- 
chelle got up for the benefit of the hospital, 
which sorely needed funds. It was but a 
one-day show and there was no attempt to 
get up anything unwieldy. The movers in 
the matter were good American Kennel 
Club supporters, but they felt that this was 
not the occasion for a show under the 
rules. Something popular, flexible and at- 
tractive was wanted on this occasion, and 
the promoters succeeded beyond their fond- 
est hopes. 

No top-heavy classification was got up, 
but owners were told to come along with 
their entries, which would be taken up to 
within three days of the show. By a simple 
card arrangement these entries were divided 
into breeds, but they were benched almost 
any way, the numbers being apparently the 
order of entering. It was not such a bad 
arrangement after all, and made quite a va- 
riety class of the entire show. The judging 
was in the hands of some well known offi- 
cials and they divided the entry of each 
breed according to what seemed to be best 
when the dogs were seen. For instance, all 
the spaniels were brought into the ring to- 
gether—some six blz .cks, four or five livers 


and reds and two tri-colors. They were so 
divided and then each color by sex. ‘This 
was only a sample of what was done, and it 
gave lots of satisfaction, as there were 
plenty of blue ribbons given out, not to rub- 
bish either, for the general average of the 
entry was very good indeed. The total 
entry was about 220 dogs, of which at 
least 170 or more were local and only a few 
came from as far as New York. Every per- 
son in the town knew about the show and 
it was quite the fashionable event of the 
day and evening. The admission fee was 
fifty cents for adults and half that for chil- 
dren, and when the judging was on in the 
afternoon the stage was so crowded that 
there was hardly room to show more than 
three or four dogs together. 

The undoubted result of this show will be 
to have a much more important exhibition 
at an early date, and it will then be found 
that this first attempt has started those 
who then showed moderate specimens on 
the quest for something better, and brought 
others into the fold of the fanciers of good 
dogs. But even if it never went beyond 
the bounds of what was done last month 
there would be an annual improvement in 
the quality oi the dogs, more interest as to 
the points of the prize winners and a bet- 
ter knowledge of what was desirable and 
necessary in a dog to win with. 

Having got thus far the step from win- 
ning at New Rochelle to showing at New 
York is a very short one, indeed the pre- 
vailing question addressed by the local 
owner who had won a first was: “What 
chance would I have at New York?” This 
shows the progressive feeling that is the 
most natural one in dog showing, and if 
the Westminster club asked us the question 
as to how it could best spend one thou- 
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sand dollars in the interest of its annual 
show we should say, “Spend it in getting 
up feeders in the vicinity of New York, and 
have as many little local shows from Octo- 
ber to your date of closing entries as pos- 


sible.” The idea of working for some local 
charity is excellent, as the best people in 
the town become interested, and not only 


send what dogs they may have, but also at- 
tend the exhibition and send their families. 
It has not been our lot to see for many 
vears such a number of attractive misses 


ENGLISH SETTERS, 
BY DR. 


The recent importation of English setters, 
the steady growth of the English Setter 
Club in America, organized two years ago, 
and the increasing interest taken in the 
breed by new and many old fanciers, leads 
one to ask the question whether the Amer- 
ican bred English setters are on the de- 
cline, and if so, why? 

We have imported during the past twen- 
ty-five years some of the best England 
has produced, and yet in that time have 
not bred a single specimen that has not met 
defeat and deservedly so when in competi- 
tion with imported ones 

It was no unusual sight some years ago 
to see forty to fifty English — of good 
type on the bench at New York and also 
at Boston, which of late years has so fallen 
back in setter entries, but was the real 
quality show of the year up to ’92. Since 
then the setters have scarcely mustered a 
baker's dozen in nearly as many classes. It 
seems, therefore, that we have lost type 
either through our own folly or ignorance, 
possibly both. 

That the principle of holding benchshows 
is to combine the perfect form with quality 
and not merely to produce racing machines 
or whippets, is admitted by all lovers of 
the breed, and in England they seem to 
have hewn to that line, they still re- 
tain all the English setter properties and 
turn out good field dogs. Why should we 
not do likewise? I believe we should, and 
I hope to see by judicious mating of what 
we now have, together with an adherence 
to type by our judges, an early return to 
the quality and numbers of English setters 


as 


which graced our show benches twenty 
years ago. ; ; 
I believe the remedy lies in our own 


hands, and it is to breed to the new impor- 
tations. Do not stop there, however, but 
breed their progeny to other importations 
of similar type, and then the best of this 
second progeny back to the grandsire if 
possible, or to dogs from the same sire as 
he is. If this plan is followed I feel sure 
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and boys, little ladies and gentlemen in their 
dress and deportment as were at this New 
Rochelle show during the afternoon, and all 
of it could be duplicated at any suburban 
town of our large cities. 

We commend “the local show” to the at- 
tention of such organizations as we have 
at Boston, Providence, Buffalo, Chicago, 


St. Louis and all cities that have suburban 
settlements from which support may be 
forthcoming if the taste is educated in the 


matter. 


PAST AND PRESENT 


JAMES E. 


we shall obtain in our own kennels what 
we are now paying good round dollars for 


Englishmen to produce, besides giving to 
them all the glory that accrues to the man 
who is the breeder of a good dog. 

Surely Americans are excelling today 
in all things mechanical and scientific, we 
should take pride in producing what we are 
willing to pay a good round sum for others 
to produce. In most things we are quick 
to see the faults of others and profit there- 


as 


by. Why not aim to produce an ideal set- 
ter, one good enough to win in the land 
from which we have bought so many good 
ones? This I trust is the aim of some of 
our present setter breeders. 

That such dogs will hunt and do good 
pleasurable field work can be proven by 


hundreds who keep them solely as hunting 
companions. 

My first personal recollections of our 
show setters were the Champions Foreman 
and Plantagenet, bred, I believe, by Mr. 
Higgins, of Delaware, both by Dashing 
Monarch, a field trials dog, out of the Lav- 
erack bitches Fairy II and Petrel. Both 
were good field dogs, and had lots of quali- 
ty, Foreman obtaining the dual title of 
Field and Bench Champion, and while he at 
times defeated Plantagenet, the latter was, 
I believe, the more typical English setter, 
especially beating Foreman in-head. He 
was also a dog possessed of the highest 
natural field qualities. Foreman reproduced 





himself in Champion Daisy Foreman, a 
good field bitch, and also sired: the well 
known bitches Calico, Haphazard and Sad- 
dlebags, all winners in good company, and 
their owner, who seemed to be oa-the right 
line, produced in Lohengrin, Stray Shot, 
and others I do not now recall, excellent 
types of English setters, by a cross with 
Rockingham before he retired from the 


field. 


Rockingham was imported in 1884 by Mr. 


Windholz and beat Foreman at New Ha- 
ven under Mr. John Davidson, showing us 
what a really high class English setter 
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was, and it is to the shame of the English 
setter breeders that this dog’s services 
were not more freely taken advantage of, as 
it was not until Mr. Edwin Fiske of the 
Rosecroft Kennels bred Donna, a daughter 
of Yale Belton and Forest Dora, to him 
and produced Domino, Champion Donna 
Juanita and others, that breeders realized 
his worth. In a subsequent litter he pro- 
duced Champion Specter, Champion Glen- 
don and Champion Sheldon, the last a dog 
which should have been the ideal of Ameri- 
can fanciers, a medium sized, sound dog, 
full of quality and a rare field dog. He 
fell into my hands at six years old and 
sired in the only litter I had from him 
Specter, first, and Constance, third, at New 
York in 1898; while others in the same lit- 
ter were winners since. Sheldon won un- 
der judges of both the so-called Llewellyn 
and Laverack types, so he is entitled on his 
record to be considered one of the good 
American bred ones. 

About this time Mr. John Brett bred his 
imported bitch Myrrh II to Rockingham, 
and produced Real English, a tip-topper 
who, sad to say, had his show career cut 
short by chorea. Another of the same lit- 
ter, Model Yankee, afterwards Rockaway, 
was exported to England and had a record 
of over a hundred first prizes to his credit 
before being sold to go to Russia. I be- 
lieve another litter from the same bitch 
produced Champion Maid Marion, Robin 
Goch and that good little dog, Champion 
Cactus. A pretty good record for a stud 
dog, from two bitches and one neglected 
until eight or nine years old. This should 
cause us to reflect as to his possibilities if 
his services had been taken advantage of. 

In 1887 and 1888 Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, 
owner of Plantagenet and Foreman, and 
at that time our foremost owner and exhib- 
itor of English setters, imported Champion 
Royal Albert, a good son of probably the 
best English setter sire that ever lived, Sir 
Allister. Mr. Leonard of Pawtucket about 
the same time imported his brother, Cham- 
pion Royal Prince II, a dog described by 
the English press as “the incomparable 
Royal Prince,” and for beauty he certainly 
deserved the compliment, but while a dog 
of good size and proportions, Royal Albert 
was, I think, more the ideal setter. A clean 
cut, racily built dog, full of that beautiful 
something we like to see and admire in an 
English setter, yet withal a fast and grace- 
ful mover afield. 

Neither of these dogs was bred to very 
much or neither left any produce of note, 
and both met defeat on the bench in com- 
petition with Rockingham. Yet a son of 
Royal Albert, Warwick Albert, and Maida, 
a pure Laverack of the Prince-Pontiac- 
Pride of the Border blood, that I purchas- 
ed, proved in his one short year of life a 
very prepotent sire, getting from my Prin- 
cess Belton (Yale Belton and Pollie Blew) 
eleven puppies at ten months old; one of 
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which was Champion Alberts Nellie (dam 
of Champion Cincinnatus Pride). Breeders 
should stick a pin here, as I believe that 
if Pride had been bred to some good typi- 
cal bitches of the blood line of his dam, we 
should have had in many of his sons and 
daughters a great improvement on himself 
and bred hundreds instead of the dozens of 
sons and daughters that did credit to their 
sire. 

Another of this litter was Alberts Duch- 
ess who won first in the Derby and second 
in the All Ages stake at the Philadelphia 
Club Trials when eighteen months old. Belle 
McLean, Nell O’Warwick and five of the 
litter were shown and all were first prize 
winners. In her next litter the only one I 
kept track of was Sadie L., who produced 
a winner in Harry L. and that good bitch, 
Mollie S., when bred to a grandson of her 
sire’s brother, Champion Royal Prince. 

The next importations of note were made 
by Mr. Windholz, of New York, who got 
Champion Count Howard and a little later 
that good bitch, Champion Cora, of Weth- 
erall, about the same time Mr. Weiss of 
Pennsylvania imported Champion Sir Tat- 
ton, a sterling good dog on the small side, 
compared with Count Howard, but a beau- 
tiful specimen of the typical English set- 
ter. Sir Tatton was unfortunate in his 
show career, losing to his inferiors, and 
after getting a commended card at New 
York, in a class when I sold the second 
prize winner for ten dollars, Mr. Weiss 
decided not to exhibit him again, and I be- 
lieve also withdrew him from stud. 

Mr. Windholz won about all the honors 
he competed for with Count Howard and 
his beautiful sister, Cora of Wetherall, until 
Sir Tatton’s brother, the great Champion 
Monk of Furness was imported and shown 
by Mr. Gotzian of St. Paul, Minn. Monk 
was probably the best of the lot imported 
about that time and came over with not on- 
ly a good show record, but one as a sire of 
bench and field trials winners, including 
Sweep the Green, Merry Dick (sire of the 
dam of a later day champion, Champion 
Highland Fleet) who in turn has sired a 
field winner and several bench winners, and 
it looked as if breeders had at last a dog 
that could produce what many were clam- 
oring for, a field and bench dog. But the 
field winners were preferred and dogs with 
hardly the first requisite of an English set 
ter, but with field trials wins to their credit 
were bred to, while a dog that could have 
improved both, in a sense, was allowed to 
go to waste. When I say improved both, 
in a sense, I mean that I believe that from 
his intensely good producing blood and in- 
dividual form he would have added quality 
to the get of plainer bitches, and from his 
reputed levelheadedness on birds and innate 
sense for hunting he would have had a de- 
sirable influence on the progeny of those 
intensely nervous latter day field dogs. 
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The only dog of note I recall sired by 
him was the late Champion Monk of the 
Dale, bred by his owner, Mr. Marsh Beyers 
of Michigan. This dog lacked the beautiful fin- 
ish of a first class English setter, but was a 
very hard dog to find fault with, and I am 
informed he was a good field dog. Albert's 
Ranger was the next importation, a good 
sized dog teeming with quality, but a dog 
that went wrong in head after his second 
year. Following him as a star came the 
home bred one, Champion Gilhooly, a good 
type of field and bench dog, and one that 
lasted. While not of the first flight he 
possessed merit enough to have caused him 
to be bred to much more than he was. 

This dog and his breeding again calls to 
mind some of our wasted opportunities. He 
was bred by Mr. Hooley, who took up 
English setters after the Rosecroft Kennels 
dissolved, and he bred this dog from a son 
of Rockingham, out ef a granddaughter of 
the Rockingham-Donna cross that produc- 
ed Glendon, Sheldon, Specter, etc., but from 
some of their less pretentious brothers and 
sisters. It was harking back after one out 
cross and the produce certainly reverted to 
the good stock. Another to show up later 
is Champion Elloree, bred by McConnell 
and Cunningham, of Pennsylvania. She is 
a cross of the Rockingham and Monk of 
Furness blood, with an outcross to Druid 
I believe. Champion Ruby D. III is still 
another that should have ——— some- 
thing good if the blood of her dam’s line 
had been resorted to org iosadinn her, as 
her dam was bred from a double cross of 
the Rockingham-Donna and Count How- 
ard and Belton blood, but her sire was a 
dog of entirely different breeding and type. 
Yet it has been asserted repeatedly that he 
was responsible for her good form and 
quality. If so, why did he not get others? 
Why did she not produce something worth 
exhibiting when bred to his blood? She 
failed, while herdam’s brother has produced 
two or three creditable winners, and the 
third generation has produced a very good 
specimen in Albert’s Flo that did so well 
lately at Worcester, Wakefield and Dan- 
bury. 

A revival of interest in the English setter 
set in about two years ago when Mr. Van- 
dergrift imported Champion Barton Tory, 
and Mr. Chas. Gibbs Carter, of Pittsburg, 
got Queen's Place Pride, but both were de- 
feated at New York, and while the judge’s 
honesty of opinion was not questioned, it 
stirred up a few of the older exhibitors of 
English and with some new recruits they 
organized the English Setter Club of Amer- 
ica. This judging was at the New York 
show of 1901, and the organization was ef- 
fected in April of the same year. The next 
show of any moment to the club was the 


Pan-American, held in August, 1901, and, 
thanks to Mr. Vandergrift and others, a 
good representative lot of setters appeared. 
Barton Tory won in dogs, reserve going 
to the home bred Albert's Fleet. The bitch- 
es at this show took quite a jump for 
Queen's Pride, and Queen’s Paragon, the 
former probably the best English setter in 
America when in condition, shared the 
honors with Queen’s Place Pride under 
Mr. Wm. Tallman, a competent field and 
bench show judge. But the best display of 
setters seen in America in years was at the 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
held in December, 1901. Here appeared 
beside the before mentioned dogs, new ones 
in Bracken O’Leck, Mallwyd Bar None, 
Snap Shot (that did so well at Crystal Pal- 
ace, but fell far short of our expectations) 
and Mallwyd Sirdar, imported by Mr. G. C. 
Thomas, Jr., of Philadelphia. Sirdar proved 
the winner over Barton Tory, under John 
Davidson, but there was room for honest 
difference of opinion. Sirdar is undoubted- 
ly a rare good English setter, but he loses 
to Tory in many essential points. He is a 
very large dog and breeders of experience 
well know how difficult it is to produce a 
really good big one. 

The following February, at Providence, 
Tory won, and also the same month at New 
York, so the score stands Tory 2; Sirdar 1. 

This fall interest again seems to have 
been revived, as Mr. Belcher imported 
Rumney Racket, a brother to England’s 
Champion Rumney Rock and Ben Lewis 
brought over Ulverstone Rap, a dog with a 
little too much lumber, but I have yet to 
see him in condition. Still he is a very 
typical English setter. Racket was I think 
much overrated or else has gone off badly. 
His foreface is grand, but in skull he loses 
to all the aforementioned dogs. His recently 
imported brother, Rumney Ranger, has not 
had an opportunity yet to be criticised in 
company with the others. Their sire, Sir 
Bentinck, who as a stud dog proved his 
value by getting three such dogs in one lit- 
ter, is also in this country, the property of 
Mr. B. Lewis. I think it will be interesting 
to watch the get of his sons if bred to the 
blood of Barton Tory and Sirdar, for a 
scrutiny of their pedigree shows that Sir 
Bentinck is a son of Lord Bentinck, and so 
is Barton Tory. The dam of the Rumneys 
is a granddaughter of Orton Dobbie, and 
she is Tory’s dam. Thus a son of Tory’s 
sire, bred to a granddaughter of Tory’s 
dam, produces three wonderful setter dogs, 
in quality and type, superior to their sire, 
and resembling Tory in type. One can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the dam is 
is a great measure responsible for the pro- 
duction, and her produce is naturally what 
we should look to, to breed on 
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L. K. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
The Ladies’ Kennel Association of Mas- 


sachusetts held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at Copley Square Hotel on Jan- 
uary 12, Mrs. E. H. Seagrave presiding. 
There were present Mesdames Allerton, 
Chaney, Clark, Copeland, Hicks, Little, 
Penniman, Robinson, Round, Richardson, 
Sherman, Thayer, Whitney, Misses Brooks, 
Brownell, Mollie Brownell, Sumner, Anna 
H. Whitney. It was voted to recall the 
specials, offered for competition at the com- 
ing bench-show of the W. K. C. which 
were omitted from the premium list, two 
medals and twenty dollars in gold. 

Regarding the Kennel name for both hus- 
band and wife, which matter was laid over 
at the December meeting, it was decided 
that where dogs are owned jointly by hus- 
band and wife and so entered in the cata- 
logue, the wife, if a member, may exhibit 
the entry for specials of the L. K. A. of 
Mass., under the usual conditions govern- 
ing them. 

Additional specials for the show of th 
N. E. K. C. were offered as follows: Th 
Windmill Trophy for the best cocker pup- 
py, any solid color, owned and bred by a 
member. Mr. R. A. Murray offers a cup 
or trophy for the best rough collie owned 
and shown by a member. Mr. John M. 
Copeland offers a cup for the best American 
bred rough collie puppy, owned and shown 
by a member. {r. Copeland not to com- 
pete. 

Two new members were elected and the 
resignation of Miss May Snelling was ac- 
cepted. The reports of the several com- 
mittees were read, after which a most pleas- 
ing talk on cocker spaniels was given by 
Mrs. E. H. Seagrave, photographs of the 
several types being shown. 

Adjourned to February 9, 1903. 

MRS. FRED. H. SPEED, 


Se cretary. 


es: 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 12th, 1903. 


TOY SPANIEL CLUB MEETING 

Editor Fretp anp StREAM:—At a special 
meeting of the Toy Spaniel Club of Ameri- 
ca held on January 12, the following new 
members were elected: Miss Estelle Bix- 
by, Mrs. E. W. Clark, Miss Ada Haynes, 
Mrs. Kotman, Mrs. H. H. Knowles, Mr. 
H. H. Knowles, Miss McDermott, Mrs. 
Peter Manges, Mrs. J. Lindley Millard, 
Miss Mary Henderson, Miss Margaret 
Paula Luce, Mrs. A. J. Williams and Mrs. 
Wainright. 

It was decided to offer the following spe- 
cials at Rhode Island, Westminster, New 
Jersey and New England Kennel Club 
shows to members only: 

For Providence: The President’s trophy 
for the best toy spaniel, any variety, in the 
novice classes. Donor not to compete. 
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Breeder's cup for the best brood bitch and 
one of her produce. Club cup for the best 
ruby spaniel, best black and tan, best black, 
white and tan, best “orange and white,” 
and best orange and white never having 
won a club special. Miss L. C. Moeran oi- 
fers a silver cup for the best American 
bred orange and white bitch in the novice 
class. Donor not to compete. Mr. H. Hom- 
er Knowles’ loving cup tor the best Ameri 
can bred tri-color. 

For the Westin ster Kennel Club Show: 
The President's trophy. The President’s cup 
for the best American bred orange and 


white bitch. Member's cup for best 
of any variety owned and bred by a 
member. Miss Amy Moeran offers a 


collar for the best American bred red. 
Miss H. G. Parlett offers a_ silver 
cup for the best Japanese bitch. Mr. 
H. H. Knowles offers a silver loving cup 
for the best six toy spaniels entered and 
owned by one exhibitor. Breeder's cup. Mr. 
A. J. Horlick offers a special for the best 
tri-color bitch. Also for the best tri-color- 
ed dog. Miss Lillian C. Moeran offers a 
silver cup for the best of any variety bred 
the Asht on Kennels. Donor not to com- 
e. Club cup for the best black and tan, 
yest red, best orange and white, and best 
ri-colored. Mrs. H. E. Morris offers a sil- 
ver drinking bowl for the best American 
bred ruby puppy bred and owned by a mem 
ber. 

For Orange: Miss L. is Moeran’'s gold 
trophy. Member's cup. Club cup for best 
Japanese, best red English, best orange and 
white, best tri-color, and best black and 
tan. 

For Boston: President’s silver trophy. 
Breeder's cup. Member's cup. Savoy cup. 
Club cup for best Japanese. Club cup for 
best red English. Club cup for best black 
and tan. Club cup for best tri-color, and 
for best orange and white. Mr. H. H. 
Knowles offers a silver cup for the best 
American bred tri-color. Donor not to com 
pete. 

IRWIN MARTIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Ottawa Kennel Club never had a 
brighter future than just now, and the or 
ganization is very strong indeed. Arrange 
ments are now under way for the fall show, 
and it is expected to surpass previous 
efforts. Mr. McAllen writes: “With the 
best judges, good management and care of 
dogs, together with an attractive prize list, 
we expect the dog fanciers’ support with 
substantial entries.” The officers of the 
club are: President, A. B. Brodrick; Vice 
President, F. W. Birkett, M.D.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert McAllen; Executive 
Committee, Dr. R. E. Webster, A. Z. Pal 
mer, F. C. McLean, Geo. Easdale, R. H. 
Elliott, T. A. Armstrong, J. J. Gleeson, 


Geo. Thomas. 
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CHAMPION GRAPHIC 


We give this month a likeness of the cel- 
ebrated pointer Champion Graphic, one of 
the most typical dogs of the breed ever 
shown here or in England. In his day 
there was but one dog capable of beating 
him, and that was the American bred 
Champion Beaufort. Graphic was import- 
ed by the late Charles Heath, of Newark, 
with whom Mr. Anthony became associated 
in exhibiting the pointers of the Graphic 
Kennels, the strongest aggregation of that 
or time in this country. Graphic is 


any 





CHAMPION 


A noted prize winning pointer in England and Americ 


would be an easy 


thus described in Mr. Mason's “Our Prize 
Dogs,” published in 1888: 

“Good skull, muzzle and eyebrows. Ears 
set rather high, but of beautiful quality. 
Eyes a shade too light in color. A sensible 
looking head, showing character and good 
breeding. Neck clean and of fair length, it 
would be better if not so thick. Chest deep 
with excellent shoulders. Ribs should be 
more sprung, but are decidedly better than 
the average. Loins strong, but should be 
more arched. Quarters well formed, but a 
trifle light in proportion to fore parts. Tail 


winner 


i 
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carried. Legs 
not be better. 
very high or- 


rather too long and not well 
and feet grand. Coat could 
Symmetry and quality of a 





der. A big, strong, elegant dog, built on 
beautiful lines and sta on fore legs 
and feet that are worth going many miles 
to see. Graphic is not perfect; we have 
never seen a dog that was; but he ranks 
among the best six pointers we have seen, 
and we have not missed many since the 
days of Major (Smith’s) and Hamlet. 
Leaving Beaufort (Mr. Mason’s own dog) 
out of the question, he is, in our opinion, 


GRAPHIC 





very much the best large pointer ever ex- 
hibited in America, and his blood is as pure 
as the lines on which he is built are true. 
We have selected him for illustration be 
cause he is too good to be overlooked, and 
because we do not know of another 
excepting our own, which would give read 
ers a correct estimate of what we consider 
typical form.” 

Our illustration is not the same that Mr. 
Mason used, and to our mind shows a lit- 
tle more life in the position. Graphic was 
born on April 15, 1881, and was bred by Mr. 


dog, 
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E. C. Norrish, of Crediton, England, who 
owned him until he came to this country. 
Chat was in 1886 and prior to that he won 
innumerable prizes at the best shows, in- 
cluding many championships at the Palace 
and Birmingham. Here he won at Pitts- 
burg, Newark, Boston, Hartford and New 
York in 1886, and was also shown once in 

1887. At Newark he was beaten by Beau- 
fort for the pointer special, that being the 
only time they met that we have any recol- 
lection of. Mr. Anth iony was not quite sat- 
isfied with the decision and asked Mr. Da- 
vidson whether he would compare the two 
dogs and tell him where Beautort beat his. 
This he consented to do, and Mr. Mason 
asked the kennel editor of FIELD AND 
STREAM to represent him. The others pres- 
ent were Mr. Anthony, Mr. Peshall, Presi- 
dent of the club, and Mr. Wilmerding, the 
Secretary. As far as we can recollect now 
Mr. Davidson favored Beaufort in every 
particular except that he accorded Graphic 
equal merit in legs and feet, and possi- 
bly shoulders. We remember that when 
he got as far as tails he stopped and said: 

“I'll leave the tails to yourselves,” and 
walked to the door. 

This decision was particularly gratifying 
to us, for the reason that in 1884 Mr. Thay- 
er, having failed to buy Beaufort at the 
time Mr. Mason got him, asked us to buy 
Graphic if he could beat Beaufort. We 
were then about visiting England and saw 
the dog at Hull Show, and after a careful 
examination rested content with getting 
the refusal of the dog for five weeks to af- 
ford a chance to look at Beaufort again, as 
it was several months since we had seen 
him. This we did not do, coming to the 
conclusion that it was unnecessary. Mr. 
Norrish asked us if his dog could not beat 
Beaufort, and after first inquiring whether 
he wanted an opinion to piease him or what 
we believed, to which he replied that he 
wanted our candid opinion, we said that 
Graphic could not beat the American dog. 
“You surprise me,” was his remark; “where 
does Beaufort beat him?” “Well, he is bet 
ter all over.” “Not in head surely?” “Yes, 
in head and a general look of what can 
hardly be described. He has more snap to 
him. Your dog looks just a little soft com 
pared with Beaufort.” The price of Gra 
phic was $2,400, and that would not have 
stopped a sale had we been of the opinion 
that he could do what was wanted. 

Graphic was a liver and white, ticked dog, 
and in show condition weighed fifty-eight 
pounds. His breeding was by Bonus San- 
cho out of Fursden Juno, by Don Juan out 
of Juno VI. Bonus Sancho by Bang out of 
Leach’s Bell. 


RECENT SHOWS 
Reference is made elsewhere to the New 
Rochelle show as a thing that might be 
well followed in many other places to the 





STREAM 


advantage of dog shows. Here something 
may be said about the show itself. It was 
held under the great disadvantage of no 
benching until after nine o'clock, and only 
one day for the show. This was neither 
the fault of Spratts nor the club, but alto- 
gether owing to the delay of the railroad 
company in taking a week to get the car 
with the benching from Newark to Jersey 
City, or rather keeping it in Jersey for a 
week after shipment. It took heroic efforts 
to get it to New Rochelle at all and it 
was one o'clock before everything was ship- 
shape. The display of dogs was quite mer- 
itorious, and every inch of space was filled 
by the entries. Collies had the largest en- 
try and there were several good ones, with 
Salvation Lass as the best. Mr. Earle 
showed two good bulldogs, his bitch get- 
ting the special for the best non-sporting. 
No catalogue was prepared and names 
per hard to get, but we think this was 
Larkhill Aggripina. Mayor of Watford was 
the leader in big dogs, and there were sev- 
eral pretty good setters. Mrs. Pulsifer had 
Maurice and some nice puppies by him in 
the French bulldog classes. Mr. Cowles 
had a good display of collies, and there 
was also quite a nice dog puppy of his 
breeding shown by Mr. Calhoun. 


The Providence show was a_ record 
breaker in point of numbers. It was par- 
ticularly strong in some classes which have 
been conspicuously weak of late. Setters 
and pointers were the most noticeable in 





SABINE FEARLESS 


A winning fox terrier owned by the Sabine Kennels, 
Orange, Texas 


this respect. The feature in setters was 
the first appearance of Dr. Hair’s new one, 
Rumney Ranger, one of the celebrated lit- 
ter that included Rumney Rock, Rumney 
Racket and three very good bitches. Ben 
Lewis has also got their ‘sire, Sir Bentinck, 
and as Barton Woes is also possessed of 
some of the blood of these Rumneys it 











RECENT 


looks as if we ought to have a material 
change in the appearance of our setters, 
providing breeders pay attention to the 


suggestions of Dr. Hair, contained in the 
article we publish from his pen this month. 
Rumney Ranger is a dog that gives one the 
impression 


that he should influence the 





CHAMPION NORFOLK HANDICRAFT 


A noted fox terrier owned by the Norfolk Kennels 
litters he sires and produce good ones. 

The pointer classes we have already stat 
ed were strong, in fact taking numbers and 
quality together it was a very strong col 
lection. At the head was Mark Rush, the 
Philadelphia winner and he beat Rumney 
Ranger for the sporting dog special. This 
is a smartly built dog and one of the best 
we produced in this country. He is so close 
to the line that he could be shown in either 
the light or heavy division as might be 
wished. At present he is put with heavies, 
being just one pound to the good at Provi 
dence. The beagles were another goo] 
show and prizes well distributed and well 
placed. It does look as if the division line 
of those below twelve inches should not b« 
actually of height only. Some were shown 
that were not of the right style at all. Mrs. 
Evan’s Star and Miss Lewis’ Lansdowne 
Glider are the right sort for this class, but 
after them came lumpy dogs of quite a dif 
ferent character and in some cases it was 
hard work to get them squeezed down to 
the standard. As the dogs were 
judged it was a great pity some of our 
long Island and Jersey kennels were not 
represented. This breed is in good hands 
and is improving. 


pass 


Spaniels were well filled classes. The de- 
lay in announcing the judge of this breed 
was no drawback, for the whisper was sent 
around in time to his best friends and they 
rallied to save the entry. The feature was 
the success of Mrs. Bailey, who with her 
red bitch Refina and her two puppies, to- 
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gether with her old dog Red Rival and his 
son Rival King, did remarkably well. The 
Brookside Kennel was also very much in 


evidence with Brookside Coquette, Chief 
II and otlrers, while the Nebo’s of O. B. 
Gilman were also good winners, Rascal 


Nebo getting the winner’s prize in black 
dogs. 

Collies were a very good lot indeed, par 
ticularly the dogs. The best was Black 
Watch, the Boston winner, and after him 
came quite a lot of good ones, Craigmore 
Corinthian, Balmoral Piccolo, Providence 
Wishaw Clinker, Providence Emerald, 
Hanover Adventurer. The best puppy was 
Mr. Taylor’s Beacon Monan, though he 
was beaten by a bitch for the medal. He 
was an easy first all over, and his being 
beaten was unaccountable. The bitches were 
not up to the quality of the dogs, and Mrs. 
Behling sent on her entries quite out of 
coat, otherwise they would have done much 
better. The Western exhibitors have yet 
to learn the necessity of showing their dogs 
fit and in coat 

There was a very fair number of bulldogs 
and even in quality, the single puppy alone 


being deficient in merit. Mrs. Harding 
Davis showed the best dog in the well 
known Woodcote Jumbo, but in winners 
he was placed behind Glenwood Queen, 
who shows her age now. There was a nice 
exhibit from the Earlington kennels, the 
best being Little Witch, first in limit and 
second to Queen in open bitches. Frank 





SABINE BEATRICE 


Fox teriier owned by the Sabine Kennels, Orange, Tex- 
as. An_English and American Winner 


Dole won first in all the bull terrier classes 
except limit dogs. The only new one was 
a nice young bitch, very good in head and 
exceedingly promising otherwise. Her 
name is Edgewood Nathalie and she was 
shown by Mr. Dole. Dick de la Mere was 
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first in French bulldogs and the Aquehung 
Kennels Sarah first in bitches. Here again 
there was a nice show all round. 


The Bostons were numerous as might be 
expected of a show so near headquarters, 
with the popular Mr. Davis as judge. The 
best of the newcomers were the puppy 





NORFOLK DAME 
Fox terrier, property of the Norfolk Kennels of 
Toronto 


Boy shown by T. F. McGough, and the 
bitch Back Bay Lady owned by Charles 
Gate Kennels and shown by T. Kelly. Both 
are well above the average and each got 
reserve in winners. In the case of Back 
Bay Lady, however, we have our cata- 
logue marked in open with her as third and 
McMullen’s Bessie and The Girl From Up 
There as second, and if this is correct the 
latter should have got the reserve. Mr. 
Stone showed a very even lot including Rip 
Van Winkle, Bobs, Swell, Sister Mary and 
Miss Rogue. 


The terriers and toys were by no means 
numerous, the Ashton Kennels entry alone 
saving the latter from almost total extinc- 
tion. Mr. Carnochan was well in front in 
fox terriers, and in Airedales Mr. Mitchell 
caused more than a ripple of interest by 
putting dogs in condition over some noted 
past winners altogether out of show trim. 

Poodles secured a splendid exhibit made 
by the Red Brook Kennels, six of the best 
being sent on and taking everything shown 
for except one second, captured by H. P. 
Kirby with La Prince. The Red Brook 
winners were Maluna, The March Hare, 
Sowdon Ruby, Ebony Maid, The Snow 
Man, Champion Rupert of Thrandestone, 


and Figaro. With this lot Miss Alger won 
nearly one hundred dollars. 


One of the surprises at Providence to 
those who only judge by what has been, 
was the pegging back of the Airedale ter- 
riers Clonmel Coronation and Clonmel Bed 
Rock, and their defeat by The New King, 
Bronside Monarch, and Wakefield Briar. 
The day ought to have passed long ago 
when dogs that had won can do so again 
merely on past records. We have heard a 
prominent judge say that lack of condition 
should not put a good dog back, but that 
is a fallacy. The man who takes pains to 
put his dog down in fit condition should get 
all that is coming to him, and the man who 
neglects to look after his dog or shows 
him out of coat should suffer the conse- 
quences. It was upon this principle that 
Mr. Keene’s dogs were defeated, besides 
which the winner, The New King,is a grand 
good Airedale and one that has suffered 
lately from being out of coat. We have 
more than once had a rare afternoon down 
at Mattapan with Mr. Merritt and his Aire- 
dales. His bitch Crown Duchess is an- 
other good one, and it is more than like- 
ly she will win at New York. 


The best display of beagles at Provi- 
dence was made by Mr. Wilson Barnard, 
of Berwyn, Pa. He had an entry of nine, 
all in the best possible condition. Mr. Bar- 
nard tells us that he puts out all his bea- 
gles on farms and has them home reared. 
There is no question that this is the best 
plan for any one to adopt who has the op- 
portunity to do so. The trouble is we can- 
not all get the folk willing to rear puppies. 
Mr. Barnard has such good dogs as Or- 
angeman, Darkie, Nobleman and Dandy 
B. in his kennels and a nice lot of bitches 
as well. At Providence Darkie was most 
unaccountably set back to highly com- 
mended. He is a far better dog than that 
makes him out to be. Mr. Barnard was, 
however, more successful with his other 
dogs, getting seconds with Governor II, 
Nobleman and Dandy B., and third with 
Orangeman. In bitches he won first with 
Few’s Fly, and seconds with Queenie, and 
third with Little Sweeper. 


Mark’s Rush, the pointer that came out 
at Philadelphia and won a lot of prizes and 
specials, was successful again at Provi- 
dence, reaching even higher honors, for he 
captured the special for the best sporting 
dog in the show. He is a remarkably good 
dog and has won all he got on his merits. 
Mr. Kirby has placed him at stud in our 
columns and advised us at Providence that 
the dog was in such demand that he had 
declined several flattering offers from 
would-be purchasers. 








INFLUENCE 


The animals that mature early produce 
the best of their get when young. Those 
that are slow in reaching the maximum of 
their greatness carry with them to a more 
advanced age the ability to beget offspring 
greater than themselves. In my judgment 
the collie is a rapidly maturing animal as 
compared, for example, with the bulldog. 
If a tabulated statement like that follow- 
ing were made out for bulldogs, I am of 
opinion that the great sires among bulldogs 
will be found getting great sires at a more 
advanced age than appears among collies. 
It seems to me impossible to draw from the 
schedule which follows any other conclu- 
sion than that a collie sire reaches his 
maximum sire-power at a comparatively 
early age, particularly so, if his popularity 
has called for an extensive stud service. 

When you buy a collie pup, even of the 
most distinguished parentage, what are his 
chances of being a great sire? No one 
could answer that question with mathemati- 
cal accuracy. However, I think I can as- 
sure you that they are, at most, slim. Think 
of the great opportunities which Metchley 
Wonder enjoyed in the stud. It seems to 
me quite certain that he is to live on in 


the male line only through Christopher 
and Donovan II. Just two of them from 
among a host—many of them seeming 


great—have bred on and are represented 
today by a descendant greater than they 
were. And what about Christopher? No 
male descendant of his resulting from his 
stud work in America has risen to fame, 
and of the multitude of his get in the Old 
World, on many of whom it seemed hope- 
ful at times that the mantle of his wonder- 
ful power had fallen, only three are assured 
at this moment of an enduring fame in the 
male line. They are Ormskirk Chriss, 
Stracathro Ralph and Edgbaston Marvel. 
Great as are Ormskirk Emerald and South- 
port Perfection, and great as have been 
their opportunities in the stud, each seems 
destined to live on in the male line through 
but a single son. These are Ormskirk Gal- 
opin for Emerald, and Wellesbourne Coun- 
cillor for Southport Perfection. And to 
each of them the fate of his distinguished 
sire is likely to be his own, each to breed 
on through only a single son. Councillor 
begot Wellesbourne Conqueror, and Galo- 
pin begot Heacham Galopin. The latter 
has as yet only one son of the first rank, 
namely, Wishaw Clinker. With these facts 
in your mind, gentle reader, you can, when 
you compare your own dog with these, the 
greatest of the great, and compare the op- 
portunities of your dog in the stud with that 
of these dogs, get a fairly correct estimate 
of the probability that a dog picked out 
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at random will rise to 
stud. 

In running horses the great majority of 
great stallions of the present day go back 
in the male line to Eclipse, though, strange- 
ly enough, the leading stallion of the year 
in America is of the male line to Herod. 
In trotting horses, it is to Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian the great stallions trace in the 
male line. The Morgan horse, the sweet- 
est driver that ever a rein was over, seems 
destined to a rapid and complete extinc- 
tion in the male line. A single dog, as the 
source of sire-power, holds likewise in 
collies. There is not a single great collie 
sire of today who does not trace back, 
in the male line, to Trefoil, as the following 
table will show. Trefoil was a black and 
tan dog whelped in 1873. Previous to that 
time the collie was, in the main, a black and 
tan dog. The founder of the reds, or sa- 
bles, was Old Cockie, to whom, strange to 
say, no great collie sire traces today in the 
male line. Cockie got Maude, the dam of 
Charlemagne, and it is to this cross we 
owe, in the main, the prominence of the red 
collie today. 

The following table will tell more plainly 
than words the story of the collies that 
bred on in the male line, their rarity, and, 
in most cases, their tender age when each 
got the best of his get as a sire. One of 
the very remarkable facts which will strike 
the reader is that of the three sons of 
Christopher which bred on, two of them, 
Stracathro Ralph and Edgbaston Marvel, 
were born on the same day. The day that 
Christopher begot them may be taken as 
the date of the maximum of his sire power. 
Christopher was that day about one year 
and two months old. On the next page will 
be found the ancestral tree for the great collie 
sires that bred on, and the dates of their 
whelping. 

It is worthy of note that of these sires 
of the first rank, the following have come 
to America: Christopher, Sefton Hero, Ruf- 
ford Ormonde, Ormskirk Galopin, Astrol- 
oger, Wellesbourne Conqueror, Rightway. 
All, I fear, came too late to be of much 
service. It is safe to say that nothing gotten 
in America by Christopher, Sefton Hero, 
or Rufford Ormonde, is destined to a high 
place among sires. Itis yet too early tospeak 
definitely for the others. Brize Yont and 
Parkhill Galopin (gotten abroad) ought to 
be able to perpetuate the name and fame 
of their great sire. There are with us quite 
a promising family of the sons of Astrolo- 
ger gotten abroad, and we hope for the 
best from them. It seems to me that the 
records may justify the statement that a 
famous collie is too old to buy,—I mean 


greatness in the 





one famous in the stud. 
all, in my judgment, that when fame in the 
stud has come, power in the stud has gone. 

It is further worthy of note that while all 
these sires go back in the male line to Tre- 
foil, their dam-lines go back also 


a few bitches. 


THE GREAT 


Age 
yrs, mos. 
D 8.. 
D # 
S 7 
5 3. 
3 BM. 
3 9. 
3 8. 
3 4 
3 10 
2 6 
2 | SA ee 
2 2 
2. 0 
2 0 
2 ). 
2 oO. 
1 11 
1 Dy. 
1 3. 
1 iy xen eunde-s 
1 2. 
1 2. 
1 Bs ow aa ly'p ee 
1 Oe 
1 Be kciareswnis 
0 
oO 10. 


Omitting the old-timers, Trefoil, 
comparatively light, we have as the average age for modern sires, 
Conqueror is now nearly 8 years old. 
Register your guess. 


TREE 


in America? 


THE ANCESTRAL 


Stracathro Ralph 
(Sept. 1, 1888) 


Heather Ralph 
(April 19, 1891) 


Ormskirk Emerald 
(Sept. 3, 1894) 


Ormskirk Galopin 
(April ' 1896) 

Heacham Galopin 
(July 5, 1897) 


Wishaw Clinker 
(Dec. 6, 


1898) 


FIELD 


It is true of them 


COLLIE SIRES 
AGES OF SIRES WHEN 


AND STREAM 


Donovan II and 
dam, Merry Fan. 

Finsbury Pilot and Old Hall Blucher had 
the same dam, Old Hall Vera. 

The dams of Sefton Hero and Southport 
to but Perfection were full 


Gladdie had the same 


sisters, by Metchley 


Wonder from Pepita by Rutland. 


Sire 


A sich ceebeeebeus 
re ee 
.-Charlemagne .. 
..General Trefoil 


fe Sefton Hero ...... 


.. Wellesbourne Conqueror 
. Metchley : 


Wonder 


Y  -.  .. <—oeeererer 


..Edgbaston Marvel 


..- Heather Ralph ...... 
..Christopher........ 
-Stracathro Ralph 


Guy eesers 
..Old Hall Blucher..... 


Mannering 


secocs Eemary PiHot....<. ; 
Pee Rufford Ormonde..... 


peneuee ARUN WET ..cccceses 
.Bay Regent 


Southport 
Donovan II........ ; 
-Ormskirk Emerald 
Se 


Perfection 


Heacham Galopin.. 


Christopher..... es 
-Christopher........- . 
..Ormskirk Galopin....... 


..Ormskirk Chriss... 
-Rightaway... 


' 
Christopher 
(April 16, 1887) 


Edgbaston Marvel 
(Sept. 1, 1888) 


Southport Perfec- 
tion 
(Feb. 19, 1892) 


Wellesbourne 


Councillor 


(April 11, 1894) 
| 


Wellesbourne 


Conqueror 


(April 16, 1895) 


Parbold Piccolo 
(April 3, 1899) 


Charlemagne 


KR 


....Metchley Wonder 
ace areue ...Wells ; bs 

AVERAGE FOR ALL SIRES, 2 years 7 monilis 
and General Trefoil, on 
2 years, 


Councillor. 


| 
Charlemagne 
(Jan. 4, 1897) 


Sefton 
(Oct. 10, 1884) 


Metchley Wonder 
(Mar. 2, 1886) 


Ormskirk Chriss 
(April 4, 1890) 


Rufforde ‘Ormonde 
(June 2, 1891) 


Finsbury Pilot 
(Aug. 8, 1893) 


Rightaway 
(Noy. 27, 1905) 
Barwell ' 
Masterpiece 
(Feb. 7, 1897) 


AND THEIR 
SONS WERE 


Donovan 
(Jan. 12, 


tay Regent 


; “Wot ‘dmansterne 


: 2 months 
ightaway past 7. Will either of them ever sire a great son 
Then wait and see. 
OF THE LEADING COLLIE 
TREFOIL 
(March 19, 


1800) 


BIRTHDAYS 
GOTTEN 


Son 


General Trefoil 
Charlemagne 

peenepee Sefton 

oe Sir James 

Guy Mannering 
Parbold Piccolo 
...-.-Donovan II 

; ot saben neues 
..Southport Perfection 
Ormskirk Emerald 
Ormskirk Chriss 
Heather Ralph 
ree Astrologer 
Balgreggie Hope 
.....-.-Rightaway 
...Finsbury Pilot 
Tartan 
; Old Hall Blucher 
....Wells. Councillor 
oseseeeee bay Regent 
Ormskirk Galopin 
..Metchley Wonder 
Wishaw Clinker 
Stracathro Ralph 
Sena Edgbaston Marvel 
aie Heacham Galopin 
Rufford Ormonde 
.Barwell Masterpiece 
oneaes Christopher 
Wells. Conqueror 


whom stud service was 
Wellesbourne 


STRAINS. 


18733) 


General Trefoil 
(Dee. 21, 1878) 
Sir James 
(May 15, 1884) 
Gladdie 
(Nov. 19, 1887) 
Sefton Hero 
(April if 1890) 
Guy Mannering 
(May 12, 1894) 


(March 1, 1892) | 


Ola Hall Blucher 


Ellwyn Astrologer 
(Jan. 26, 1897) 


(May 15, 1894) 


(Oct. 19, 


| 


(Feb. 14, 


Balgreggie Hope 
1896) 


Woodmansterne 
Tartan 
1898) 
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Guy Mannering, Parbold Piccolo, Bal- 


greggie Hope, go back, along the line of” 


dams, to Parbold Dolly. 
Stracathro Ralph, Ormskirk Galopin, 
Wellesbourne Conqueror, go back to Sweet 


Lassie. 

Sefton, Christopher, Heather Ralph, 
Rightaway, Wishaw Clinker, Woodman- 
sterne Tartan, and also Barwell Master- 
piece, I think, go back to Ruby III. 

Astrologer goes back to the same dam- 
line that produced Charlemagne, while 
Wellesbourne Councillor goes back to that 
Meg, who was a full sister to General Tre- 
foil. 

It is the same story as told by the run- 


ning horse and by the trotting horse,—one 
supreme sire-power source, just a few dam- 
power sources, just a few phenomenal ani- 


mals of either sex. 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 

Too late to permit of insertion in the ad- 
vertising columns comes an advertisement 
from the Norfolk Kennels regarding a sale 
of fox terriers to be held in the week of 
the New York show. The entire product 
of the kennels that is so far retained will 
be sold, excepting about eight reserved by 
Mr. Gooderham. There will be about fif- 
ty lots catalogued and it is needless to say 
they are of the best breeding. The Nor- 
folk kennels have been the leaders for some 
years in smooth fox terriers, and for the 
past three seasons all their winners have 
been home-bred ones so that this sale is 
not the closing out of a lot of rubbish, but 
selected from the best bred dogs in the 
country and mated with the judgment that 
has produced the best dogs of the past 


three years. Particulars will be obtainable 
at the New York show. 
Mr. Farwell of the Sabine Kennels 


writes that among other sales he traces to 
the good offices of FrELD AND STREAM 
was one to a gentleman in Mexico who had 
purchased a copy of the magazine in that 
far away country. The buyer resides in Ja- 
lapa, and it so happened that at the time 
the sale was made Mr. Farwell’s firm was 
loading a lumber schooner for Vera Cruz, 
so the terrier went down to that port on 
the schooner. 





It is easy to get up dodgers with quota- 
tions from persons who get a cheap adver- 
tisement by telling the publisher of the 
good results of an ad. It is always well 
to take into consideration who is telling of 
his success. The above from Mr. Farwell 
is one to us. Mr. J. Cromwell Cox, of Ot- 
tawa, Ont., to go to the other extreme in 
the North, tells us that the magazine 
seems to have a wide circulation, for he has 
just completed a sale to a Manitoba buyer 
who mentioned FIELD AND STREAM. Then 


Dr. Hair, who is the author of the very in- 
teresting article on English setters in this 
issue, wrote when he sent it in, “I get an 
awful lot of inquiries for puppies through 
your magazine, far more than from any 
other source.” 


Mr. Frederick Jacobi, who is one of our 
oldest advertisers of dogs, in renewing his 
advertisement for another year, says: “ 
do this most cheerfully, for I feel I owe 
much of my success to your good maga- 
zine. I have been an advertiser in about all 
the sporting papers and magazines, yet am 
pleased to state that most of my corres- 
pondence comes from readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM.’ 

We are indebted to Mr. Edward Ed- 
munds of St. Paul, Minn., for the photo- 
graph shown on page 690, ‘of Mrs. McKen- 
zie,of Skagway,the Irish water spaniel Bess 
and her puppy Doc and game. Mr. Edmunds 
writes as follows: “I have had great suc- 
cess through my ads. in FIELD AND STREAM, 
having had letters from persons living 
thousands of miles from here, as well as 
others within twenty- -five miles, who men- 
tion your magazine. 


We mention these because there is such 
a mistaken idea that you can only sell 
dogs through weekly kennel papers. They 
are not bad as a source from which one 
may buy a dog, but if you want to sell you 
need to get a much larger circulation than 
they give their advertisers. You will find 
FIELD AND STREAM on sale from Maine to 
California, and from Manitoba to Mexico, 
and all the kennel papers combined do not 
cover nearly as much territory. 


We went to Newark to see Mr. Farrar 
Rackham, of Spratts Co., on a matter con- 
cerning ourselves alone, and found that he 


was at Boston running the poultry show 
there in the interests of the firm. Mr. 
Rathborne, the manager of Spratts, was 


on hand however, and told us that he had 
hardly seen Mr. R. for a month. “We are 
working at high pressure now all the time,” 
said Mr. Rathborne, “for the shows are so 
numerous and so large this season that we 
have had to materially increase our exhibi- 
tion plant. New York and New England 
have both had record entries at their poul- 
try shows, and in dogs it promises to be 
the same. We are prepared for a record 
entry at New York and from then on will 
have our work cut out to attend to the 
many calls upon us. However, you know 
we have Mr. Oldham with us again, and his 
experience means a great deal.” 


Mr. Baughn, of Ridgeville, Ind., who is 
about the best known English setter man 
in the middle West, has changed his ad- 
vertisement and now offers an attractive 
lot of well bred setters, strong in Llewellyn 
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blood, for breeders to choose from. We 
commend his announcement to the atten- 
tion of our many readers interested in ad- 
vancing and improving the English set- 
ter. 


Balmoral Piccolo, one of the collies ad- 
vertised in FIELD AND STREAM, was among 
the Providence winners and his condition 
was a credit to his owner, Mr. J. Cromwell 
Cox, of Ottawa, Canada. 

“Bred on Austin’s Dog Bread,” is a fa- 
miliar phrase in the kennel world. If you 
have not been using this food, which is put 
up in the same form as other brands of dog 
cakes, you should give it a trial. Your dogs 
will relish the change and you can rely on 
the quality being the best that can be pro- 
duced. Send stamp to Austin, Young & 
Co., Boston, for further particulars and il- 
lustrated book on dogs. 


George Thomas was a visitor at the 
Providence show en the last day, having 
just returned from his English purchasing 
trip. In addition to the Irish terrier bitch, 
Turf Meg. of which notice appeared in 
the English papers, he bought quite a num- 
ber of prospective winners, including the 
good fox terrier, Ridgewood Result, a 
young dog that has been remarkably suc- 
cessful and has already won his title of 
champion. He is for Mr. Farwell, of the 
Sabine Kennels, as are also two young 
smooth bitches. An English setter bitch 
which won the championships at both the 
Palace and Birmingham, the bob-tailed 
sheep-dog Wilberforce, the Airedale ter- 
riers Bolton Woods Blossom and Delf 
Girl, winner of five championship prizes, 
and six or seven wire haired terriers were 
in the importation. 


One of the hardest workers of the Provi- 
dence show officers is Mr. Walter Hanle y, 
a member of a leading firm in that city. His 
fancy in the dog line is twofold, Boston ter- 
riers and French bulldogs,-and of the lat- 
ter breed he owns the well known stud dog 
Dick de la Mere, that has won at New 
York and is making his name as a sire. 


As we write the entries for New York 
are still coming in by mail from the West, 
and Mr. Mortimer and his expert staff 
are hard at work receipting and compiling. 
No complete estimate can be announced, 
but sufficient is known to apparently war- 
rant the statement that the total will be 
well ahead of any prior show given by the 
Westminster Kennel Club. 


The Ladies’ Kennel Association has op- 


ened an office at 26 East 23rd Street, New 
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York, and Mr. Oldham is already in har- 
ness there with Mr. Johnson as his right 
hand man. The location is exceedingly cen- 
tral, facing Madison Square and close to 
the Garden. The Association will hold two 
shows this year, the first being on May 29 
and 30, at Mrs. Kernochan’s Hempstead 
residence, The Meadows, and the other the 
regular show at Madison Square Garden at 
the beginning of November. It should not 
be forgotten that the May show will be a 
four-point one for champion honors. 

Denver show, held by the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club, will be judged by Mr. James 
Watson. It takes place on February 19 to 
21. For the Rochester show of March 10 
to 13 the judges will be Mr. Mortimer and 
Dr. Glover. Pittsburg show has as yet 
made no announcement regarding classifi- 
cation or judges, but this may be done by 
the time our issue is published. 


Spratt’s Patent original four-plate color 
ed calendar for 1903 is being sent out, and 
as they are going fast applications should 
be sent in at once. Send three one-cent 
stamps to cover postage, and _ address 
Spratt’s Patent L’t’d, 420 Market St., New- 
ark, WN. 2 Mention FrrELp AND STREAM 
and you will also receive free a copy of 
“Dog Culture,” with practical chapters on 
the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. 

For worms in dogs Sergeant's Sure Shot 
is all that the name implies. It strengthens 
the puppy at the same time, developing 
bone, muscle and sinew, transforming the 
weak and puny wreck into a strong, keen 
scented, happy-eyed romp. Send to the 
Polk Miller Drug Co., Box 217, Richmond, 
Va., for their valuable Dog Treatise—ail- 
ments, medicine and cure. Free for the 
asking. Mention FIELD AND STREAM. They 
will also send you Dog Pedigree Blanks for 
three cents in stamps. 

The Eclipse Kennels, of Franklin, Pa., 
owns the well known red cocker Perfection, 
a winner of many prizes, and as he is very 
strongly bred for color through the best lines, 
breeders should not overlook him. He is 
announced at stud in this issue, together 
with puppies for sale. 


Champion Edgewood Estelle was one of 
the cracks among the bull terrier bitches last 
year and deservedly so, for she is a good ene. 
Mr. John W. Britton II, who also owns 
Wentworth Brant, has been shrewd enough 
to purchase her dam, Millstone Venus, who 
is also the dam of several good ones in Eng- 
land. She arrives in whelp to Bloomsbury 
King. 
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OUR WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Mr. W. S. Phillips (El Comancho) is bus- 
ily engaged establishing himself in the Fort 
Dearborn Building, Chicago, and in our next 
issue will launch his Western Department 
in proper shape. Fietp AND STREAM will 
hereafter be as much at home west of Chica- 
go as though it were published in that city— 
all of which is in line with what should be 
expected of America’s magazine for sports- 
men. 





THOSE COLORED PLATES 


When we announce ed that the striking Pan- 
coast drawings, “To Hit is History,” “To 
Miss is Mystery,’ would be furnished to sub- 
scribers, we had little idea what trouble we 
had heaped upon our heads. Delay seems to 
be the one great object of every one con- 
nected with their production. At least it looks 
so to our unsophisticated mind, but we are 
assured that it is a thing that cannot be hur- 
ried, and the variety of colors in the pictures 
calls for a great deal of work in preparing the 
many plates that are necessary to produce 
work of the character we have determined 
upon. Our subscribers may rest assured of 
getting them, and all will be well repaid for 
the delay when they are finally received. We 
have also been compelled to greatly enlarge 
the original order. All orders will be filled 
in turn as received by us since they were first 
announced. 

Apart from that we have been so rushed 
with the general influx of business and the 
flood of new subscribers to get on before the 
increase to $1.50 per annum took effect, that 
it has been quite impossible, although the 
staff has been enlarged to the capacity of our 
office space, to keep close up to the mass of 
correspondence this entails. Happily we are 
now getting the upper hand of this work and 
can promise prompter attention in the near 
future. Our subscribers will be glad to 
know of this great increase, for it means to 
them a still better magazine in every way. 
Those who have been with us for three or 
four years know what has been already ac- 
complished in the way of progress, and we 
still dream dreams and see visions of what 
we mean to make of America’s greatest 
sportsmen’s monthly. 





We are glad to call attention to the re- 
markable collection of beautiful photo- 
graphs which we have used in connection 
with the article on Mr. Woodruff’s Kamp 
Kill Kare. These are all the work of 
Messrs. Geo. P. Hall & Son, General Pho- 
tographers, of No. 212 Broadway, whose 
success in this particular branch of pho- 
tography has become well known to artists 
and those in search of beautiful souvenirs. 
In addition to their regular business in the 
line of general photography, they have re- 
cently opened a portrait studio at 120 
Broadway, the Equitable Building, in per- 
sonal charge of Prof. A. de Severinus, 
where they are prepared to execute the 
very highest class of artistic portraiture. 

AMONG THE BOOKS 
t.- Early History of the Maumee Val- 
ley,” by John G. Gunkel, Toledo, Ohio, is 
one of the large number of books now be 
ing published, in which events of national 
interest are carefully handled from the loy 
ing standpoint of the local historian. The 
work bears the imprint of much painstak- 
ing research, is admirably illustrated and 
although of special value to the historian 
is of very general interest to all Ameri- 
cans who appreciate the dignity and sig- 

nificance of our early national life. 





A pleasant little volume with which to 
while away a few leisure moments is “Cap'n 
Titus,” by Clay Emery (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). The captain is a salty old 
chap, perhaps a bit more talkative than 
most men of the sea, but withal such an 
admirable yarn-spinner that one concludes 
he talks because he is sure of sympathetic 
listeners. His tales have the taste of the 
brine and bring back pleasant reminders of 
occasional characters one meets, just like 
himself, anywhere along the rugged New 
England coast, and especially around Cape 
Cod. 


Mabel Osgood Wright has long ago es- 
tablished a secure place among Nature 
lovers and students of natural history, and 
her new book, “Dogtown” (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) will not only serve to cement 





the friendship between her readers and her- 
self, but will at once establish a bond of 
sympathy with all those who, as the title 
page says, “love children and dogs.” It 
purports to be the annals of the Waddles 
family set down in the language of house- 
people and especially for the entertainment 
of the young folks, but all who have known 
the faithful companionship of a noble dog 
will find the book thoroughly enjoyable. 
The illustrations, mostly photographs from 
life, are a revelation in the art of adapting 
photography to book illustration. 


“Animals before Man in North Ameri- 
ca,” by Prof. Frederic A. Lucas (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), treats of the early life of our 
continent, the mammals, reptiles and fishes 
that existed in the past. By the simple and 
natural divisions of epochs or periods, the 
leading features of the life of each are de- 
scribed and pictured, causes which have oc- 
casioned marked changes in the life of the 
continent are analyzed, and interesting ref- 
erence is made to the methods by which the 
appearance and habits of extinct animals 
are deduced from a study of their bones. As 
in most popular books dealing with similar 
subjects, the larger animals are given great- 
est attention. Admirable skill has been ex- 
ercised by the author in stripping his sub- 
ject of the mass of scientific and technical 
verbiage with which it is popularly suppos- 
ed to be surrounded. 


Perhaps the greatest compliment which 
could be paid to “The Bears of Blue a 
by Charles Major (The Macmillan Co.), 
the comment of a wideawake p Roca 
boy, himself a special student of bear litera- 
ture for boys, who says it is the best bear 
book he ever read, and that next to Coop- 
er’s “Pathfinder” it is the best boy’s book 
that ever came into his hands. And his 
father, who still has much of the boy in 
his makeup, seconds this warm praise and 
thoroughly commends the story to all lov- 
ers of bear lore and exciting adventure. 
The numerous illustrations by Frost are in 
splendid sympathy with the text. 


CANADIAN CAMP FIRE CLUB 

The annual dinner of the Canadian Camp 
Fire Club will be 900 in the Banquet Hall, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
on Friday evening, February 20th, and 
many leading sportsmen of the United 
States and Canada have signified their in- 
— of being present. The Canadian 

Camp Fire Club is a very strong organiza- 
tion and is composed of some of the best 
known sportsmen and writers in this coun- 
try and in Canada. 

‘Among the members of the club may be 
mentioned Dr. Robert T. Morris, Prof. M. 





P. Bogert, of Columbia University, Dr. G. 
Lenox Curtis, of New York City, C. E. E. 
Ussher, Montreal, Canada, Dr. Henry Van 
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Dyke, Princeton, N. J., Hamlin Garland, 
Chicago, Cy Warman, London, Hon. F. R. 
Latchford, Toronto, and many others. 


Among other desirable offerings on the 
page devoted to the Sale of Game Pre- 
serves and Sporting Properties will be 
found a rare opportunity to secure eight 
memberships in one of the choicest hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs in Canada, The cost 
is very reasonable. Twenty is the full lim- 
it of the club, which holds leases on 180 
square miles of territory. 


A very exceptional opportunity is the 
offer on the same page of a hotel proper- 
ty on the St. Lawrence, which is known 
far and wide as the headquarters for the 
best bass fishing grounds on the entire St. 
Lawrence, and also as the coolest summer 
resort. The property could be developed 
to large proportions and is in first class shape 
throughout. It would make a grand club 
property for about twenty-five members. 


Duck shooters will find it worth while to 
investigate the merits of the “Acme Fold- 
ing Canvas Decoy” advertised in this is- 
sue. It combines a number of advan- 
tages. Address St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, are a 
large and reliable firm, and offer some 
great bargains in the Gun and Ammunition 
line on another page. Their immense cata- 
logue is free for the asking, and is a verit- 
able buyer’s guide. 





A new timber law is before the State 
Legislature of Washington, which aims to 
do away with forest fires. It is a good law 
even if it only partially succeeds in carry- 
ing out the original intention, and is receiv- 
ing attention and hearty support among all 
classes. 


A late opinion of Attorney General C. C. 
Dalton, of the State of Washington, holds 
that owners of private fish ponds who raise 
fish for market may sell same at any season 
and that the laws covering closed season in 
public waters do not apply. The owner can 
sell fish that he has raised at any time de- 
spite State laws against sale of game and 
fish. 

This puts cultivated fish on the same 
property basis as cultivated hogs or corn 
and recognizes property rights in the State 
of Washington. 


Two barrels of quail, containing 537 birds, 
were seized and confiscated by Deputy 
Game Warden Carter at Fremont, Neb., on 
December 12th. The tops of the barrels 
were filled with chickens and they were con- 
signed to Geo. W. Linn, Chicago, being 
started from Verdigre, Neb., and were 
marked “Chickens.” The Sheriff of Knox 
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County was hot on the trail of the shipper 
at last advices and something is liable to 
drop in his neighborhood. The penalty for 
having quail in possession out of season in 
Nebraska is five dollars per head and a jail 
sentence in the background, so if the case 
can be proved the culprit should get what is 
coming to him under the law. The birds 
were sent to Lincoln by the warden and dis- 
tributed among hospitals and State institu- 
tions as the law provides. The sentiment 
among farmers in Nebraska is the most 
favorable sign for game protection in the 
State, and they are upholding the laws to 
the best of their abilities. 


Once in a while some person in the Pu- 
get Sound Country gets up and wails about 
the “good old times” when he “could shoot 
a boat load of ducks in two hours,” and he 
usually breaks into print before he 
through with it. The daily paper prints a 
long story with tears in it where this old- 
timer weeps and wishes the old times back 
again. Why will men show their ignorance 
of the real conditions and their pot-hunting 
thirst for unreasonable slaughter? We were 
in the Puget Sound Country twenty years ago 
and also shot there during the present sea- 
son. We found the birds just as plentiful as 
ever, but they have changed their feeding 
grounds for the more secluded places, and 
are shy instead of bold as they were in the 
old days. The oldtimer is simply left at the 
starting post, and not being a rough and 
tumble sportsman who has blood and gin- 
ger enough in his veins to get out and hus- 
tle after sport, he sits and dreams his old 
pot-hunting dreams and then cries in public 
like Ena-poo the muskrat, and nobody 
cares. 


gets 


TRESPASSING ON PRIVATE PRE- 
SERVE 

We are indebted to County Judge Sam- 
uel A. Beman, Franklin Co., N. Y., for the 
following very clear explanation of the 
suit of William Rockefeller against Oliver 
Lamora for alleged illegal fishing in plain- 
tiff's private park. The case came before 
Judge Beman and a jury on appeal from a 
Justice’s Court decision. 

“Three distinct trespasses were proved 
against the defendant, but the defense intro- 
duced evidence showing that the waters in 
which the defendant had fished had been 
stocked by the State. The statute under 
which the Rockefeller park was first estab- 
lished exempted from parking for preser- 
vation and propagation of birds, fish and 
game waters stocked by the State. Later an 
amendment was passed by the legislature 
exempting only waters stocked since 1895, 
and the Rockefeller property was reparked 
under the new law. It was proved that the 
alleged trespasses were committed previous 
to the reparking, and, consequently, said 
waters having been stocked by the State 


and the original statute having exempted 
from parking such waters, an action against 
the defendant to recover a penalty under 
said law would not lie. Upon these grounds, 
after all the evidence had been presented, 
plaintiff's complaint was dismissed.” 

This is a good time to write to A. F. Meis- 
selbach & Bro.,19 Prospect St., Newark, N. J., 
for a catalogue of their desirable special 
ties for anglers. Tarpon and tuna fisher- 
men will at once be interested in their 
“Rabbeth Drag” for reels, which is only 
one of many things they manufac- 
ture. 


good 


Many to the size of the ordinary 
They want the weight and 
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want it in the pocket and not at the belt in 
a sheath. 

To meet this want we are making a knife 
of original design and construction. It is 
as beautiful and trustworthy as our cele- 
brated Ideal Hunting Knives. It has a 
long heavy blade which closes into a short 


handle. At first this looks like an impos- 
sibility. It has been accomplished by util- 
izing a guard which is at the same time a 


lock which holds the blade perfectly rigid 
and absolutely prevents it from closing 
while it is in use. When the blade is closed 
into the handle it serves as a guard which 
protects the blade, and at the same time 
furnishes a ring by which the knife may be 
suspended from a hook at the belt if de- 
sired. The cut herewith shows the con- 
struction better than any description. For 
particulars of all our sportsmen’s special- 
ties send for folder “C’’ to Marble Safety 
Axe Co., Gladstone, | Mich. 
Innumerable are the diseases arising 
from poverty of the blood, and as the 
cause is one, the cure is the same in all 
cases, whatever specific form the complaint 
may take. Weak lungs, dyspepsia, debility, 
nervous exhaustion, wasting of the flesh, 
and many others may be referred to this 
cause, and can all be cured by the applica- 
tion of Winchester’s Hypophosphate of 
Lime and Soda, which by supplying the vi- 
tal fluid with those deficient chemical ele- 
ments, thereby enriches and_ replenishes 
the blood—that great river of life, and en- 
ables it to expel the germs of the disease, 
and thus effect a radical cure. This is no 
new or untried remedy, has been in every- 
day use since 1858. It has restored thou- 
sands to pristine health and vigor, who 
were suffering from diseases caused by 





impoverishment of the blood. Even con- 
sumption can be cured with this remedy, 
since the cause of that disease originates 
in the blood, as it gives it power to con- 
quer the tubercular tendency and expel the 
poisons. See advertisement in our pages 
of this reputable firm. 


Government statistics show that the Mia 
mi Valley in Ohio produces better grain 
and has purer water than any other section 
of this country. It is Nature’s garden. 
Right in the heart of this favored spot is 
our distillery. We have at our very door 
the two essentials for producing the finest 
whiskey in the world—the best grain and 
the purest water. Add to these one of the 
most completely equipped distilleries ever 
operated and an experience of 36 years in 
distilling whiskey and you have a combin- 
ation that is unequaled anywhere. ‘That's 
why Hayner’s Whiskey is the best for med- 
icinal and other uses. That’s why we have 
over a quarter of a million satisfied cus- 
tomers. Don’t forget that it goes direct 
from our own distillery to you, with all its 
original strength, richness and flavor, car- 
ries a United States registered distiller’s guar- 
antee of purity and age, and saves you the 
dealers’ enormous profits. Your money 
back if you’re not satisfied. Read our of- 
fer elsewhere in this paper. The Hayner 
Distilling Company. 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


The Pinehurst Preserves, N. C., are fur- 
nishing some of the best quail hunting of 
the present season, and satisfactory bags 
have been the rule at this choice resort. 

Prominent among the sportsmen who 
are much in the field is Mr. Arthur Stern, 
of New York City, who is making an ex- 
tended visit and has four fine setters with 
him. Mr. Stern is a good shot and a thor- 
ough sportsman, who finds his main pleas- 
ure in watching the work of the dogs, not 
in the actual killing of birds. 

Sportsmen express themselves as_ well 
pleased with the country and the shooting 
and they prophesy supe ‘rb sport for the fu- 
ture, as the stocking along the lines now 
being carried out will yield most satisfac- 
tory results. 


Under recent date we received the fol- 
lowing letter, which we here aoe along to 
our readers. Possibly the supply of these 
stamp cases is not entirely exhausted yet 

“We try never to forget any one, who, 
like ourselves, loves to fish, hunt or camp 
out, and we do not want you to forget us 
nor the fact that we have moved to Nos. 
314 and 316 Broadway. 

“Our new factory is three times as large 


as our old one; we have gone extensively 


into the manufacture of fishing tackle, and 
long before the season opens will have the 
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most complete line of high grade tackle 
ever shown in New York. 

“We have also added a stock of guns, 
rifles and ammunition which we sell as low 
as they can be bought anywhere in the 
United "States. We have added a new line 
of prospector's boots, hunting boots, fish- 
erman’s shoes and a shoe for mountain 
climbing, all of special make and stock, 
every pair guaranteed. 

“We have made a thorough study and 
numerous tests of western pack methods 
and conditions, and have an entirely new 
line of pack saddles, chaparejos, alforjas, 
lariats, ete. 

“The fame of our silk and waterproof 
tents and sleeping bags has spread; we 
shipped a great many of them during the 
past year to Europe, Asia, Africa, Austral- 
ia and South America. We still, as before, 
guarantee everything we make and sell. 

“Our new catalogue is just published; it 
is larger than the old one and contains 
160 pages. 

“Wishing you a bright and happy New 
Year, we send the enclosed stamp case. 
Hoping you will either ‘smell wood in 
camp at twilight,’ have a true ‘fish story’ 
to tell, or make a good ‘long range shot’ 
during the coming year, 

“Yours very truly, 
“ABERCROMBIE & Fitcn.” 

New York City. 

According to the newspapers Mt. Rainier 
is smoking up and getting ready to erupt 
again. This ghost of a dead mountain comes 
up about once or twice a year and some 
new reporter who has just got away 
from college and managed to break into 
the newspaper business sees smoke and 
“alarming symptoms” issuing from the 
“cloud capped crater of the great moun- 
tain,” and writes a lot of double leaded scare 
head stuff that makes calamity seem very 
near. Somehow the old mountain pays no 
attention to it all, but just sits still and 
bosses the landscape as usual, and the 
mountain goats, deer, elk and other forest 
and mountain: folks go right on with the 
business of living as usual. By the way, if 
you want a trip that will put roses in your 
cheeks and good muscle on your bones, 
just go and climb Mt. Rainier next summer, 
and see how the world looks from a perch 
three miles high. 

Grayling are to be found on the head of 
the Madison River in Montana. We do not 
know whether they are native or have been 
planted, but they are there and should be 
protected, for it is not every stream that 
will support grayling. 

Quail are very plentiful and are apparent- 
ly wintering nicely along the line of the 
Milwaukee Road in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. We saw a bunch every few miles all 
aiong the line from St. Paul to Milwaukee 
on a recent trip over the line. 
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Sharptail grouse are numerous along the 
Western streams reached by the Great 
Northern Road from Dakota to the foot of 
the Rockies. Sage grouse are also to be 
found in certain localities, but not in such 
plenty as on the Wyoming plains. 


LUMBERMEN AS QUAIL HUNTERS 


One morning recently your correspondent, in 
company with Mr. Wm. Moore, former lumber 
dealer at Salem, Ill, and Harry D. Evans, the 
present lumberman at the same place, Started out 
for a quail hunt. We journeyed about four miles 
to the farm of Scott Young, where we were 
joined by Mr. Young and his brother, Uncle 
John Young, and were made at once to feel free 
and at home by these congenial people. Here 
we donned our hunting apparel and, loading our 
trusty guns, with a light step, started after 
same, 

We succeeded in shooting away our supply of 
shells by noon, and started a man to town for 
more. During his absence we repaired to Scott 
Young's, where there was prepared for us a 
quail dinner that was fit for a king. We all, of 
course, had our appetites with us. 

Uncle John Young is the oldest man in Marion 
county, and still owns the farm where he was 
born, 82 years ago. 

Afterwards our man returned with shells and, 
filling our belts and pockets with the same, with 
renewed energy, we started in the direction of 
some of our skirmishes of the morning; and 
when we found a covy, there would be such a 
burst of continuous firing that the smoke woule 
gather in great sheets, and envelop us like a 
London fog. I am sure the rapid firing would 
have done justice to a Gatling gun on the firing 
line of a first-class battlefield. The people of 
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Salem came to their doors and, seeing the banks 
of a heavy gunpowder cloud in the west, ex- 
pected foul weather for the morrow. 

And thus the slaughter of the birds went on 
till hunger and darkness forced its cessation, 
when we loaded ourselves and dogs in the rig 
and, bidding our genial host good-bye, took our 
departure, a little weary, but well pleased with 
ourselves and day’s hunt. E. L. B. 

The above is about the usual report when 
the bloodthirsty man goes out. He thinks 
he’s had a big time and done something to 
be proud of, when in fact he should go 
about in sackcloth and ashes and repent. 

There is no glory, no honor, no sport— 
nothing but a very poor record for human- 
ity and a low standard of judgment on game 
matters to be gotten out of such a story as 
the above, and the man who wrote it should 
think it over and then apologize to his con- 
science for past deeds. 

“Firing that would have done justice to a 
Gatling gun,” and “banks of heavy gun 
powder cloud” “like London fog.” You 
should be proud of that day, E. L. B., but 
you lack a sportsman’s instincts. You were 
born too late; your place was with the kill- 
ers who wiped the buffalo herds off the 
earth, for you could have drank blood and 
bathed in it then. 

The article is reprinted from the “St. 
Louis Lumberman,” and Brother Barns 
should keep a blue pencil loaded for such 
stories of killings. Enough is always plen- 
ty. 





Annual Report of the Chief of Ord- 





nance to the Secretary of War 





1902 


“159. The powder for the caliber .30 rifle has been fur- 
nished almost exclusively by the Laflin & Rand Powder 


Co. 


This powder has been of excellent quality, more 


than fulfilling the requirements of the specifications.” 


(pp. 39-40. ) 


“INFALLIBLE” 


More than fills the requirements also. 


LAFLIN & RAND 


DENVER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


POWDER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A POPULAR COMPANY 

The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., annually calls its salesmen together at 
Cincinnati for general conference. The 
event this year occured on January 12, the 
men coming from different parts of the coun- 
try. On the following day the company en- 
tertained its employees by a theater party. 
On January 14 the employees visited the fac- 
tory of the company at King’s Mills, O., 
making a close inspection of the large plant. 
The party was taken there and brought back 
in a special. car, dinner being served at 
King’s Mills. In the evening a banquet was 
given at the Business Men’s Club, Cincin- 
nati, at which gathering were the officers of 
the company, the traveling representatives, 
and a few guests. O. B. Peters, President 
of the Company, was master of ceremony. 
At this banquet a novel menu card, prepared 
by Linn R. Myers, cashier of the Company, 
was prepared. It is as follows: 


POINTS IN THE SHELL 
HIGH GUN STYLE 
RADISHES 
CELERY A LA PETERS SALES} 
PUREE OF TOMATO, RIM FIRE 
RED SNAPPER A LA COMPETITORS 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES, SPECIAL WADDING 
PEAS, NO. 8 BUCK 
SHERBETING 
ROAST LUBRICATED TENDERLOIN, 
A LA MUSHROOM 
FRENCH FRIED POTATOES, WATERPROOFED 
ASPARAGUS SALAD, EXTRA LONG 
CHILLED CREAM 
CAKE, PINK EDGE, ASSORTED 
IDEAL CHEESE, CRACKERS, EXTRA 
BATTERY CUP COFFEE * 
LEAGUE CIGARS—NOT SMOKELESS 
LIGHT RECOIL 


BLUE 


LOADED OLIVES GAUGES 


SIZES 
LOUD 


The next day, January 15, a smoker was 
given by the Company at the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, on which occasion F. C. 
Tuttle, treasurer of the Company, was mas- 
ter of ceremony. On this occasion salesmen 
only were present. On the following day, 
January 16, luncheon was given to the repre- 
sentatives of the company by the Cincinnati 
Gun Club, after which a shooting contest 
was indulged in. 

The custom of The Peters Cartridge Co., 
in bringing its representatives together each 
year, is productive of considerable good to all 
concerned. It enables the employers to un- 
derstand correctly the particulars of the man- 
ufacture of the great product of this com- 
pany, and maintains harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees, which is 
conducive to success in business. There are 
now twenty-five traveling representatives as 
against two or three six years ago, which is 


AND STREAM 


good evidence of this company’s great suc- 
cess. 

The Badminton Magazine begins the New 
Year in enlarged shape both in size and num- 
ber of pages. This is the leading English 
monthly of sports and pastimes. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with exceptionally good 
photogr iphs and reproductions of old paint 
ings. January issue has a colored supplement 
reproduction of J. F. Herring's a pic 
ture, “Full Cry,” articles by the Countess of 
Minte on Skating; Toboganning, by E. G. 
Wynyard; Woodcock, by Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy; Automobiling, or as they 
call it, “Motoring,” by W. A. Harmsworth; 
and three on racing subjects. The editor is 
Mr. Alfred E. T. W atson, the well known 
authority under whose supervision the Bad 
minton Library of Sports was produced. 

CANOE TILTING CONTEST A1 

SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 

One of the features of the coming 
men’s Show, to be held at the "Widieon 
Square Garden, February 21 to March 7, 
will be a series of canoe tilting matches on 
the artificial lake which will occupy the cen 
ter of the Garden. 

The prizes embrace the finest collection 
of trophies ever offered at any canoeing 
competition. Among them are: 

Two Abercrombie & Fitch $40.00 pad- 
dling canoes. 

Four gold medals donated by the Sports 
men’s Association. 

Two pneumatic canoe cushions donated 
by Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 

Two brass canoe lights donated by C. 
D. Durkee & Co. 

One double and two single blade paddles 
donated by New York Boat and Oar Com- 
pany. 

Two aluminum folding lanterns in leather 
cases donated by C. H. Stonebridge. 

One Bristol steel rod with agate and Ger- 
man silver trimmings donated by Horton 
Mfg. Co. 

A safety axe, a handy compass, and 
canoe knife donated by Marble Safety Axe 
in 

A 22-caliber rifle, fancy stock, donated by 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 

Tilting from canoes has long been a pop- 
ular amusement at club meets, and the 
events will be participated in by amateurs 
only. 

Application for entry blanks and condi- 
tions of match contests should be made to 
E. T. Keyser, P. O. box 654, New York 


Sports 











Drawn by C, R, Archer 


IlL.—THE PET OF OTHER DAYS 














A POPULAR COMPANY 


The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., annually calls its salesmen together at 
Cincinnati for general conference. The 
event this year occured on January 12, the 
men coming from different parts of the coun- 
try. On the following day the company en- 
tertained its employees by a theater party. 
On January 14 the employees visited the fac- 
tory of the company at King’s Mills, O., 
making a close inspection of the large plant. 
The party was taken there and brought back 
in a special car, dinner being served at 
King’s Mills. In ‘the evening a banquet was 
given at the Business Men’s Club, Cincin- 
nati, at which gathering were the officers of 
the company, the traveling representatives, 
and a few guests. O. B. Peters, President 
of the Company, was master of ceremony. 
At this banquet a novel menu card, prepared 
by Linn R. Myers, cashier of the Compafiy, 
was prepared. It is as follows: 


BLUE POINTS IN THE SHELL 
HIGH GUN STYLE 
LOADED OLIVES RADISHES, ALL GAUGES 
CELERY A LA PETERS SALESMEN 
PUREE OF TOMATO, RIM FIRE 
RED SNAPPER A LA COMPETITORS 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES, SPECIAL WADDING 
PEAS, NO. 8 BUCK 
SHERBETING 
ROAST LUBRICATED TENDERLOIN, 
A LA MUSHROOM 
FRENCH FRIED POTATOES, WATERPROOFED 
ASPARAGUS SALAD, EXTRA LONG 
CHILLED CREAM 
CAKE, PINK EDGE, ASSORTED SIZES 
IDEAL CHEESE, CRACKERS, EXTRA LOUD 
BATTERY CUP COFFEE 
LEAGUE CIGARS—NOT SMOKELESS 
LIGHT RECOIL 


The next day, January 15, a smoker was 
given by the Company at the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, on which occasion F. C. 
Tuttle, treasurer of the Company, was mas- 
ter of ceremony. On this occasion salesmen 
only were present. On the following day, 
January 16, luncheon was given to the repre- 
sentatives of the company by the Cincinnati 
Gun Club, after which a shooting contest 
was indulged in. 

The custom of The Peters Cartridge Co., 
in bringing its representatives together each 
year, is productive of considerable good to all 
concerned. It enables the employers to un- 
derstand correctly the particulars of the man- 
ufacture of the great product of this com- 
pany, and maintains harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees, which is 
conducive to success in business. There are 
now twenty-five traveling representatives as 
against two or three six years ago, which is 
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good evidence of this company’s great suc- 
cess, 


The Badminton Magazine begins the New 
Year in enlarged shape both in size and num- 
ber of pages. This is the leading English 
monthly of sports and pastimes. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with exceptionally good 
photographs and reproductions of old paint- 
ings. January issue has a colored supplement 
reproduction of J. F. Herring’s hunting pic- 
ture, “Full Cry,” articles by the Countess of 
Minto on Skating; Toboganning, by E. G. 
Wynyard; Woodcock, by Hon. A. E£, 
Gathorne-Hardy; Automobiling, or as they 
call it, “Motoring,” by W. A. Harmsworth; 
and three on racing subjects. The editor is 
Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, the well known 
authority under whose supervision the Bad- 
minton Library of Sports was produced. 


CANOE TILTING CONTEST AT 
SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


One of the features of the coming Sports- 
men’s Show, to be held at the Madison 
Square Garden, February 21 to March 7, 
will be a series of canoe tilting matches on 
the artificial lake which will occupy the cen- 
ter of the Garden. 

The prizes embrace the finest collection 
of trophies ever offered at any canoeing 
competition. Among them are: 

Two Abercrombie & Fitch $40.00 pad- 
dling canoes. 

Four gold medals donated by the Sports- 
men’s Association. 

Two pneumatic canoe cushions donated 
by Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 

Two brass canoe lights donated by C. 
D. Durkee & Co 

One double and two single blade paddles 
donated by New York Boat and Oar Com- 
pany. 

Two aluminum folding lanterns in leather 
cases donated by C. H. Stonebridge. 

One Bristol steel rod with agate and Ger- 
man silver trimmings donated by Horton 
Mfg. Co. 

A safety axe, a handy compass, and 
canoe knife donated by Marble Safety Axe 
Co, 

A 22-caliber rifle, fancy stock, donated by 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 

Tilting from canoes has long been a pop- 
ular amusement at club meets, and the 
events will be participated in by amateurs 
only. 

Application for entry blanks and condi- 
tions of match contests should be made to 
E. T. Keyser, P. O. box 654, New York 
City. 
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Mr. DOUBTER, 
A WORD WITH YOU! 


DO YOU KNOW that choice grain and pure water are the two es- 
sentials for making good whiskey? 

DO YOU KNOW that Government statistics prove that the Miami 
Valley, inthe very heart of which our distillery is located, produces the best 
grain and has the purest water of any section of this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have one of the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped distilleries ever operated? 

DO YOU KNOW that we have had over 37 years’ experience in dis- 
tilling good whiskey? 

DO YOU KNOW that there is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold 
than any other brand of whiskey in the world? 

DO YOU KNOW that we supply regularly with HAYNER WHIS- 
KEY nearly half a million of the most prominent and influential business 
and professional men in this country? 

DO YOU KNOW that these are the very people who want the best 
and wouldn’t be satisfied with anything else? 

DO YOU KNOW that HAYNER WHISKEY goes direct from our 
distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, thus 
assuring you of perfect purity and saving you the enormous profits of the 
dealers? 

DO YOU KNOW that you cannot buy anything purer, better or more 
satisfactory than HAYNER WHISKEY no matter how much you pay? 

IF YOU DIDN’T KNOW these facts before, you know them now, 
and, knowing them, how can you longer doubt our ability to please you? 
How can you hesitate to accept our offer? Your money back if you’re not 


satisfied. 
OUR OFFER. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, 


and we will pay the express charges. Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good 
as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at our ex- 
pense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How 
could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send youa trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to join you. We 
ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s inside. Write our nearest office NOW. 


Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idado, Montana, Nevada, New Moaxico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 
QUARTS for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


sNece, 6s THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Troy, onto: 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST.LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA, 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 





Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and Initials count as words. 


TRAPPING METHOD—Four thousand foxes al- 
ready trapped with my method. Price for 
stamp. Jesse Bentley, trapper, Sunderland, Vt. 











WANTED-—Skulls (upper and lower jaws) from 
black bear, grizzly, mountain lion, jaguar, 
wild cat, otter and wolverine. Will pay cash. 
John Lindegard, Hallock, Minn. 
WANTED—Buffalo skulls and horns. J. Norman 
Sterling, Dixon, 
COON HOUNDS—One blue spotted, male, two 
year old; two black and tan, males, two and 
three years old; one yellow and black, male, 
three year old. Above are long eared hounds, 
well trained, will bark on trail and hold the 
tree, and are first class coon dogs. Price each 
$10.00. Sold coon dogs this fall to Henry W. 
lllig, tax collector, Depew, N. Y.; Wm. A. Bra- 
gaw, New London, Conn.; H. S. Hurley, West 
Milton, Ohio; Wm. Schueller, Baraboo, Wis.; 
A. H. Timerman, Breese, Ill.; Edwin A. Hal- 
vorson, Houston, Minn.; J. E. Thompson, caw 
of Nat. Bank, Coraoplis, Pa.; Henry Cooper, 
guide, Saddle River, N. J., and J. Franklin Carr, 
1212 No. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. Write these 
men and see what they say about my dogs and 
dealings. Will ship on approval or C. O. D. to 
responsible parties. Ten years a shipper from 
the best game section in the South. I can please 
you in a coon dog. W. B. Caraway, Alma, Ark. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. Per- 
fection at stud $15.00. Picture and stud card 
on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 
SHOOTING LODGE WANTED—on Chesapeake 
Bay. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 
FOR SALE—A small, but very choice collection 
of old time pistols and edged weapons. For 
particulars address H. C. Dickinson, 74 Dau- 
phin St., Mobile, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Splendid beagle dog nine months 
old, by Yankee Ben ex Corbett’s Evangeline, 
price $40. Also one or two younger dog pup- 
pies, well bred, $15 and $20. Waveland Ken- 
nels, Madison, New_ Jersey. 
DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for circulars and 
price list. Genuine Standard Decoys. G. W. 
Stevens, Manufacturer, Box 114, Weedsport, 
i 2 


























ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Some good ones 
from the “Home of the Alberts,’’ Warwick 

Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 

J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 
ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 

return. Address J. C. H., care FIELD AND 

STREAM office. ‘ 




































THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GarTER” 
Is stamped on every 


:0op— 


The | 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 

jr Fs 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


.* Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
a ailed on receipt of price. 
ie) CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
ies  Bostcn, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 

















































HUNTING LOCALITY—Sportsmen desiring in- 
aaa address, B. H. Bonifant, Macon, Vir- 
ginia. 





FOR SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. orris, Easton, Md. 

DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct hard 
wood sample with instructions mailed for 10c. 

Elliott L. Lewis, Troy, N. Y. 


A BARGAIN FOR SPORTSMEN 
I am offering for sale in Guilford Co., N. C., a fine prop- 
erty for a gentleman's hunting estate or sporting club. 600 
acres cleared farming land and 600 acres timber with an a- 
bundance of game. Modern 16-r90m house, nearly new, 
farm house, cottage, 2 large barns, blacksmith shop, sta- 
bles, kennels, etc. Running spring water through all the 
buildings. 1% miles from R.R. Station. Suitable for 
fancy stock farm and game preserve combined. an ex- 

ceptional bargain. Write for price and full details. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
North American Building, Phila., Pa. 











FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 
W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
Ontario. 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 
WANTED—Good buffalo head, also _ buffalo 
skulls. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 
REEL WANTED—A Milian or Frankfort maka, 
No.3. Must be in good order. W. C; Burk, 
Thorntown, Ind. 
FOR SALE CHEAP OR 
high class English setter bitch. Broken, 
vierga, Rouse’s Point, N. Y, 

















EXCHANGE—Young 
J, Thi- 


! Can Sell Your Farm 
learn how, Est. 96. Highest references, Offees ing ce 
W. M. Ostrander, 176 N. A. Bldg., Philadelph 


ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


CUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘‘Washburn’ 
instruments are in use everywhere, Ask 
our local music dealer for them, and if 
he doesn’t keep thein write to us for 
Dept. G’* Catalog, illustrated, mailed 
free. It tells how to judge quality and 
gives full particulars. If you are wise 
you will secure an instrument witha 
mathemathically correct fn at ard and a full rich 
, one that will give satisfaction for a lifetime. 
LYON & HEALY, 40 East Adams &t., Fm Il, 
‘The World’s Largest Music Howse, “Sells Everything Knows ip Muse” 
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PETS FOR THE 


PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Par- 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrels, 
White Mice and White Rats. 

CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 


F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


PHEASANT COCKS For Sale 


Ring-Neck 
Bred last sea- 


dinals, 





In large or small numbers. 
variety. Strong, healthy birds. 
son from imported stock. 

Price $2.50 each. 
Reduction on large lots. Apply 
ADAM SCOTT, Allamuchy, Warren Co., N. J. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 





BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome;: great hunter; winning 
second at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
30 dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia; 


New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 
DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Raffler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 


and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 
DANDY B., 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 
Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at moderate prices 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS ALF. DELMONT, Prop. 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows. Dogs 
for sale of all breeds. Irish Terriers and Span- 
jels always on hand. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels ; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 





Devon, Pa. 








® The oldest, 

The Dog Fancier ==: pr 
. lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America 
Established in 18921. A splendid medium for adver 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for gocentsa year. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 


for Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
——— and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,900 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of solerences. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 











Dealers and Importers of 


ligh-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
tets, Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 














H. G, Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can, 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 





The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than any _ exhibitor in 


the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 
first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS ‘“_ Slatington, Pa, 
Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 





AtStad Ohio Hope Fee, $10 


by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
of Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from grand bitches for sale. 


R. D. BOHANNAN, Columbus, 0, 


.-FOR SALE... 
Prize Winning Collie Dogs 


One sable, one tan tri-colored, both full white 
collars and white points. 
Brood bitches, same color and markings. 

Young puppies, three months old, same color and 
markings. 


COCHER SPANIELS, both old and 
young. 


FOX TERRIERS, old and young, either 
sex. Allstock pedigreed and the first in the country. 

ices very low considering quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every sale. Address 


GEO. A. TRACY, Prop., 

















Sreeze Hill Stock Farm. 
Willimantic, Conn, 
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BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada to-day, and_ is an_ ideal 
specimen of what a:tud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla e and front, large 
size, with grand body and shape. _His pedigree conta n 
the combined blood of saan 2 all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials. 

BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. S. B., 66982. Born Apr 7, 1901. 
Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormsk rk Wellingtina. 

Yhis handsome young dog is a show ly marked, rich 
golden sable, with broad wh te collar and blaze, large 
se, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He 
is one of the most ari tocra ic dogs living, possessing, as 
he does, all the blue t of the blue blood. 

Terms on Application 
Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 


Ottawa, Canada. 





THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England's most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 


only. 
Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 


son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. I. BEHLING, New Ins. Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


rT) a11”’ 
Devon-Hill’’ Kennels Offer at Stua 
: . — 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS . 
Very True by Uh. Veracity F 10.00 
Norfolk Speculator . . es errr; 
: a FOX TERRIERS 
mp. Registrar .... F 
Show Specimens, Brood Bitches and Seon snls-0o 
Generally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Pena, 








IF YOU WANT A 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 


For THE BeNncH, For THE KENNEL 
For THE Home 


We are prepared to quote you 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BITCHES 
COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. 
For stud cards and particulars address 


THE SABINE KENNELS 








ORANGE, TEXAS 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
Ch. Meersbrook Bristles, Fee, $30 
Ch. Endcliffe Billy, - Fee, $15 

Cc. W. HEYES, 


EAST PEPPERELL, - 











MASS. 








FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 


Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
A. K. C. S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 60027). 
Champion Norfolk Richmond, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. S. B. 57889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. S. B. 57888.) 

Norfolk Truesome, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. S. B. 62367.) 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. S. B. 553889.) 


Norfolk Rougheast§ (wire-haired) Fee $20 
The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $% may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. Write for stud book and 
prices on young stock. 
NORFOLK KENNELS 
504 Jarvis St., Toronto, Can. 














SAVINHURST 
KENNELS 


P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
The New King has twice beaten Clonmel 
Bed Rock, also C. Coronation at Providence. 
At Stud, $25. 
Puppies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Ma- 


MASS. 


jesty and other choice bitches. 


MILTON, 








THE MEADOWS IRISH TERRIERS 


Champion Inverness Shamrock 


A. K. C. S. B. 57875 


Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. 
Inbred three times to Ch. Brickbat. 
FEE $20. 


DROGHEDA 


*. S. B, 66806 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget 


by. Taneous. 
FEE $20. 
MEADOWS KENNELS, Hempstead, L,I., N. Y. 


At Stud 


IRISH TERRIERS 


Iroquois Bencher 


A. K. C. S. B., 55133. FEE $25.00. 


Endcliffe Ambassador 


A. K. C. 8. B., 60736. FEE $25.00. 


Iroquois Mixer 


A. K. C. S. B., 59305. FEE $20.00. 


Young Stoek and Puppies For Sale 
from best prize winning strains in the country. Send 
for stud card and list of winnings. Address L. Loring 
Brooks, 53 State st., Boston, Mass. 

IROQUOIS KENNELS, 
Sunset Ledge Farm, o © Framingham, Maw 
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MELLIN STEVENS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 





By Rock Salt. ex Nell 


AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and, four seconds. 


Also Champion Clomnel ‘Monarch’s Pups For Sale 
| Dogs Bo Boarded, Conditioned and Handled at all Shows. 


Fee $20.00 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 











-SMSS NOUNTAIN KENNELS BES =~ 


POMERANIANS 


Our catalogue, beautifully illustrated with half-tone pictures of individual dogs, views of 


the kennels, toy spaniels cages, etc., 20 cents. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, - 


PENN. 





FOR SALE 
ST. BERNARDS 

BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 





Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 


This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 
to secure highly bred stock. 
Kennels have won highest honors at leading 
American and Canadian Shows. 


Puppies at very reasonable prices. 


Dogs from these 


BAY VIEW KENNELS 
TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 








(EDAR KENNELS 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennets: Maspeth, Cong Tsland 
Cable Address: “Peceder,"” New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 





Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dcgs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Out of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 





PRIZE BULL TERRIERS 


Having purchased the kennel of celebrated Bull 
Terriers late the property of-Mr. Frank H. Croker, 
Iam prepared to supply stock dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies at reasonable prices, 

The stud dogs are 
Fire ae (58,520), Winner of 14 firsts at leading 

show Fee $25 


Captain ‘Woodcote (64,738), by Ch. bes ~y 

Wonder, dam Yorkville Belle, Fee $1F 
(Has never had less than 9 in a litter) 

Fire Fistiana (65,378), Brother to Capt. Woodcote, 
Winner of 4 firsts at New York and Newark, 
1902 Fee $15 

My brood bitches include Ch. Yorkville Belle, 

Fire Belle, Fire Watch, Fire Meg, Richtield Girl, 

Princeton Girl, Bloomsbury Blanche, and Miss 

Woodford. 


A good lot of puppies always on hand at prices to 
suit. State wants when writing. 


BONNYBRED KENNELS 
204 MANJER STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. B. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Vau Wiakle at Stud fee $10. 

These are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements apply to J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St. Somerville, Mass. 

These degs and prize winning, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
stile. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
first class dog should note this advertisement. 


HAR-LEIGH KENNELS 





Imported French Bull at Stud 
Fee, $20 


Dick de la Mare II. 


First Novice, First Limit, First Open, First 
Winner's at Boston, 1902. 


WALTER H. HANLEY 
35 Jackson St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 

Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
Lady Loo, Jr. 

Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 
Wentworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
etc., apply 
JNO. W. BRITTON Il, 48 W. 59th St.,. NEW YORK 
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FRENCH POODLES |FIELD WINNINGLLEWELLIN SETTERS 
RED BROOK KENNELS Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58933), 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red | »y Champion Count Gladstone [V—Rod’s Pet. 
Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which | rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Gir} 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. | Fee, $35.00. 





Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- | Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
ways on hand. by Champion Count Gladstone I1V—Dan’s 
Address, Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 


Red Brook Kennels, CreatNeck,t.1.| ing. Fee. $25.co. ° 
Fonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 


THE POINTER SENSATION Champion Anti nio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s ) 

5 Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, — 
Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 

MARK Ss RUSH (65,341) black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and ; 

First Novice to winners, Philadelphia, also | individuality are second to none today, or ever 

special best pointer or setter and best Novice, | before the public. Send_ for list of brood 





all classes. bitches and young stock by these and other 
First limit to winners, Providence, also spe- | noted winning sires. 
cial best sporting dog in the show. FEE $25 | w. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 





H. P. KIRBY, Woodbury, N. J. Our Cockers, Setcers and Pointers are bred 


from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 


The Intensely Irish is the touch-stone by which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi- 


BOB THORBURN |=: é' 
Woodbine Kennels 








One of the most typical Irish Terriers of the day. 


a championship winner in Ireland, also four firsts Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 

and three seconds at two shows here. At stud, $10, English Setters and Pointers 

Puppies and bfood bitches for sale. No cata- Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 

logues. Specify what you want. Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi- 
gan. Fine training grounds and competent 


RED HILLS KENNELS, s & & Hackensack, N. 3 handlers, 


Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 











yrrver dd | 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

> 4 . 
; (Ri —e : Imported English Setter 

ip Rap-Pearl’s Dot. ee ° 4 
> LAD OF JINGO ‘ ALBERT’S DUKE 
* @ | Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 
« (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. «¢ | Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 

« | Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A.of A 


W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa.¢ show 1901 and other prize winners. 


aseeeeneeeeneesennseneennnannasl ra $28.00 


H. R. BARRY e @ Rye, N. Y. 











Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good ta AR ICK KENNELS.. 
in che field. Here is one that is equally good The Home of the Alberts 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is BRIDGEPORT, OONN. 
A SNIPE DOG High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 
and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe STUD DOGS: 
dogs do you know of any breed? Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Captain 














ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie (40708) 


by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 24 ai 

; beg pointing where there is more tian one Vain Sam Fee $35. 

jird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 

Follows running birds without losing, fIlrshing or The most successtul sire before the public, and 

breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- pe a ny bench and field trial winner. nd his 

pointment only. AT STUD, $10. t on tee eee io ae 
to approved bitches only. Address otigres and ‘séleaas aun application 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N.Y. JNO. R DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie. 
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Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 
coco 
UTILITY KENNELS 


Wayne, Pa. —— 
‘ilove the services at stud of the English set- 
ter dog 

EZRA NOBLE Il 
by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
ot the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 
STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs to 
fully train each season beside our own and 
guarantee first class work. References fur- 
nished. 

The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Elover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 























Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills . . . §.g0 
Mange Cure . . ..  .50|Digestive Pills. . . . +50 
Vermifuge . . . . - .50|Liver Pills . . -50 
Bleod Purifier. . ° Solar, Sulphur Tablets «5° 
Canker Wash . way pat hd Capsules . .. “go 
Die ++ + « © « ‘50 Tape Worm Capsules . +50 
Cough Mixtures . . . -50|Diarrhcea Cure .. . +50 
Fit Cure e ° -50|Linmment . 


: . -5° 
EyeLotion. . . . .  «50|Kennel and Stable a ie 
For sale by Druggists and dealers os 8 py 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free boo - |= 
eases and how to feed, on application to 
. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1878 Broadway, H. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 





gree 


MAN knows what it is to 

suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 

too. When Dyspepsia becomes 

chronic both manand dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 

For man, a thousand and one re 

medies are to be had: good, bad 

and indifferent. For dogs, there is 

really only one remedy and 

that one is good. 


You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS, 
This is what they will do; 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
eep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
The Insomnia. 
Best I ‘retfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness, 
Mange, Distemper, Chills and 


seeded er, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate oo 


epy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts 
fe * in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen, If you want a 
18 page book about doge—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c,in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By meil 50c » postage paid, 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 








FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING CO. 


558-570 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














“Tam glad to ecommend Austin’s Dog 
Bread.’ J have used it in my kennels for years. 
Twice I tried other makes but found that your 
bread gave better satisfaction.” —T, C, HoLLan- 
DER, Craigston Kennels, Wenham Depot, Mass. 


All dog owners savy that AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 
is far superior to anything known for dogs. They eat 
it—relish it—and improve with it. Your dog should 
have it. Go to grocers and other dealers for it, 
“AUSTIN ”’ is on every piece 

Send 2-cent stamp for tilustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MEAT “FIBRINE” VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES 


edition of Spratt’s patent original 
four-plate colored calendar for 1903 is ready for is 
sue. As the edition will be limited to 50,000 cop- 
Each 
calendar will be mailed in a tube, and a posteard 


The second 


ies, applications should be sent in at once. 


will be posted at the saine time notifying corres 
pondent. Send three one-cent stamps for postage 
to the undersigned. 


Write for our catalogue “Dog Culture,’ with 
practical chapvers on the feeding, kenneling and 
inaunagement of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, 
Pigeons, Fish, Birds, ete. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) Lt’d. . 
420 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, 
Cal., and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medi- 
cines and soap. 








Do you want to earn money? 
BOY Ask your men friends who hunt 

and fish to subscribe for FIELD 
AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, keep 
$1.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers and 
keep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 
you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 21st St., N.Y, 








For Your Dens w 
Ww” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, In Water Color, Artist's Proof, $5.00, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, 3.0) “in black and Wine, v2oh 
THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Biack and White, $2.50, 

STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), $1.50 


LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue Bilis), $1.50, 
A SIDE SHOT. se Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 
C. A. ZIMMERMAN, Si. Paul, Minnesota 

















BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 











We furnish Kemingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 
guarantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Will send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 














ing subjects. 








ANY readers have wished to buy original sketches and drawings of sport- 
FIELD AND STREAM is now prepared to execute orders for 

such productions at reasonable prices. 
catalogues, circulars, and advertisements. 
manship Firtp AND STREAM is authoritative. 
idea of the subject and character of work desired. 


ART DEPARTMENT, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist ST., NEW YORK 


Also illustrative matter for 
In subjects pertaining to sports- 
When inquiring kindly give an 
Address with stamp: 























rrP 
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THE BARGAIN COUNTER FOR DOGS 


In this department only dogs of which there is no question as to the facts are announced. 





Persons desiring to have notices of dogs for sale in future issues will please communicate 
direct with our Kennel Editor. None will be advertised that will not bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, and any person misrepresenting in any way will not be permitted to have the use 
of this department in future. 

The object is twofold: to assist our patrons in disposing of some of their stock, and to en- 
able persons wanting dogs to get good value for their money. 

Address all communications in the first place to James Watson, Hackensack, N. J. If pos- 
sible all dogs are sent on approval upon deposit of the purchase money, which is returned if the 
dogs are not as represented, or upon any other agreed conditions. Freight on dogs sent on 
approval must be paid by buyer, both going and returning, and dogs are at his risk when so 
sent until received back by original shipper. 





No. 2. A wire haired fox terrier. A good years in formation and is now given up and all 


winner in England and also here. A good out- are for sale. 
cross for the much inbred Meersbrook Bristles p 
strain now prevailing. No better companion and No. 13. Collie brood bitch, sable and white, 


first class in the house. Fit to show and win high class and very typical, good mother, regis- 
wherever the thousand dollar dogs are absent. tered winner of five firsts, one second, and two 
50. specials. Price $40.00; a rare chance for a be- 
ginner. 
No. 5. A fox terrier dog by Dusky Don II, out 
of a famous champion bitch. A little large. No. 14. Collie brood bitch, golden sable and 
Won two firsts at New York this year. We white, well bred, not a show bitch, but produces 
have seen puppies by this dog and know that he good stock, now due in season. Price $20.00. 
is a first class sire. Is house broken and right No. 15. Collie brood bitch, sable and white, 
in every way. A most decided bargain at two years old (Al), pedigree eligible to registra- 
tion, had one litter, an exceptionally good moth- 
No. 8. One dog and two bitch beagle puppies er. Price $25.00. 
eight months old: Well bred and from a coun- 
try where all the beagles are workers. The No. 16. An exceptionally high class collie 








lot $40. One of our best known exhibitors stands 
sponsor for the statement that this is a rare 
chance, and they are well worth half as much 
again. 


No. 10. Fox terrier bitch by Rowton Pickle, 
out of Warren Careless. All white, won third 
prize, only time shown. A year old. Make a 
splendid brood bitch, and is fit to show In mod- 
erate company. $40 


No. 11. Pointers. A kennel dispersal, bitches 
and young stock. Too numerous to specify in- 
dividually. State what you want. The prices 
run from $15 up to the hundreds, and they are 
a splendid lot. Pointer buyers should not over- 
look this opportunity, for the kennel has been 


bitch, Emerilla (59986), by Ch. Ormskirk Emer- 
ald ex Aprilla, no better bred bitch in America. 
Collie breeders looking for quality and blood, 
now is your chance. Terms on application. 


No. 17. Collie bitch Ellwyn Queenie (68757), 
tri-color, an exceptionally grand bitch, can be 
well recommended, one year old, of the high- 
est possible breeding, by Ch. Ellwyn Astrologer 
ex Eureka, imported winner of over forty first 
prizes. 


No. 18. Collie stud dog Arcturus (50601), well 
known as a sire of winners, rich dark sable with 
perfect markings. This dog is well recommend- 
ed as a producer of beautifully marked and 
salable puppies. A bargain. 





Al, G. Eberhardt’s second edi- 


Everything About Dogs tion of “Everything About 





owner can afford to be with- 


out it. It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—through life—till it dies from 


old age—and you bury it in your yard. 


150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 
welfare, not contained in any dog book yet published. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00. 


Postpaid. Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM 


OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 





HABERLEIN’S AMATEUR TRAINER 


$1. Paper Cover; $1.50 Cloth Cover Address ‘Field and Stream Office”’ 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells ali about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy toc. Huaxter-Trader- 


Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 











MAINE WOODS 
is the name of the shooting, fishing and summer 
resort newspaper of all North Maine 
Subscription $1 a year 
Address J. W. Brackett, Phillips, Maine, for a copy 


Send 35 Cents Vinns triat susscriPrion To 


WOODS = WATERS 


““THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS”’ 
and out-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2 East 105th St.; 


New 








TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suitable 
tor publication in book form, are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
tion. Prompt attention and honorable treatment. 


‘**BOOKS ”” 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 





Take the woods home with you 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bldg., Bangor, Me. 





AIR BRUSH We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, enatl- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 


Address, AIR BRUSH MFG. CO, 
116 Nassau St.,.Rockford, Ill.,U.S.A. 


Buffalo Horns! 


We offer éce pairs, more of less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
in the rough, at a low price for cash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
dedrable as mementoes than finished or polished horns. Single horns, 
sec, and 7s5c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 





ART WORK. 








“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 
only circulates in its own territory but is as well] 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 


beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 


and tne trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 





SEND US NAMES 


OF MAGAZINE READERS 
$12 $18 a week for this work 


°o 
Men, women and young people, here is a splen- 







did opening. Write for particulars. U PURB- 
LICATION COMPANY, Dep't 48, 125 East 23d 
Street, New York. 














F, VON HOFFMANN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 














PERMANENT WORK AT 
GOOD WAGES 


; ; 
IELD AND STREAM wishes to secure a 
¥ representative in each county to de sub- 
scription work. Any one devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the work each week 

@ can earn enough to warrant permanent appli- @ 
cation to it. E xpe rience not necessary, as our 
very liberal picture offerand strong talking 
points makes it very easy to secure new sub- 
scribers. This business will soon pay an ener- 
getic person better wages than can be earned 
at many lines of trade that take years to master. 
When you make application give references 

H and previous occupation. Address Sub. Dept. ' 

* e 


FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., New York 
> EE 6 ere oe SR 











FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to 


keep in touch with 
these two live 


subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ ‘you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 


The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and _ irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample ed free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















of Bob White, 
ete. 
every 





portsmen 


photographed direct from life, 
lantern slides, plain or colored, elegantly tinted photographs from life 
Woodeock, Mountain and Valley Quail, 
beautiful pictures for framing. 

description. 
Address all orders 
502 West li2d Street, 


Naturalists, Authors, Publishers, 
Lecturers and Illustrators and others 
supplied with all kinds of animals 
MSS. edited and illustrated, high class 


Scaled Partridge, 
Photography and illustrating of 
Prices reasonable and. satisfaction guaranteed. 
and communications to R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D., 

New York City. 











{| Cam ED © EE oe | | = 
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Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


ddress all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover; $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 








‘In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 





















in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 4000to 5000 


No Smoke Flashes 
No Dirt Before 
No Odor Renewal 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
No.1, Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in we ight $2. 50 


No.6, New Model, 1% x 8 inches in size, nic ‘kel or oxodized c oppe r finish scnasenensocenecavenbuctsaborensoneuednnblane vee 2.50 
No.9. “ = ;  .. lt. 28 On end 3.00 
No.1,“ *. eae. ¢ - a REE CR veseee 4.00 


Extra Batteries. No. 1, 50c.; No. 6, Me. ite 9, 55c.; No. 12 7ée. The batteries in these lights are much better 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9,8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 











JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


I. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

Il. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living, 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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ANGLING. 
When, Where and How to Catch Fish on 
the East Coast of Florida. 


The speckled Brook Trout. Edited and il- 


lustrated by Louis Rhead.............. 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone..... 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 
OE) Oo ere 


Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun. 





W. H. Gregg.$ 4.00 


3.50 
2.50 









I ed ae kee eensesesen nee 
American Angler’s Book. Norris........... § 9.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells....... 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode......... 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 

DE idtrcwpepexckesctssonbanaseeenhs 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A. 

PE cdcribecceeetentnercevedtuesnce GOD 
More About Black Bass. Henshall.......... 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest 

SS Se eye errr 50 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.............. 5.00 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott........ 50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Col- 

PE ittinh eeinbhcddeseeeeeeeen ree een es 2.50 
Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather...... 2.00 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene... 1.50 
The Determined Angler. Bradford......... 60 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 

DET Shade aetna eannnes oo 6 eae edAT ob eae 75 

KENNEL. 
The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. 

eS rene rere Cloth 1.50 
The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington......... 2.00 
Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 

en. Se 2.) Ns 05.0066 9006-c00s'0 1.50 
American Kennel. Burgess...........++++. 3.00 
The Collie or Sheep Dog. Lee.............. 1.50 
The Cocker Spaniel: History, Care, Training 50 
I ME Ne bsidre ote Rar eee es anes 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America......... .0U 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

PS SING é.)0:6:0'00:0-0:6 6 5:0-9:5:0:0:9:06- 2 
PE es BE BID obs cescceecscesveocse 2. 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont................0.. § 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables............ 1.£ 
ee, SOP, TO, TAGE. cccccccscscsdcccss 1 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills..... 2 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes. 


James A. Hen- 


SE PE  ccbvcesessnenec cet esecocecen BOO 
A Sportwoman from India. Isabel Savory.. 1.00 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustrations 
only, a beautiful art work. By the fa- 
mous cowboy artist, C. M. Russeil..... 4.00 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough....... 1.50 
Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Com- 
eRe POT eT Cer COT OT Tee Te 1.25 
The House-boat on the St. Lawrence. Ev- 
erett T. Tomlinson..... SEE re eee 1.50 
Sport and Travel, East and West. Freder- 
Ne RT CST eee Tre 4.00 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. 
EID ac. cewssccicsestsecceeeee BOO 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Reming- 
Ferrer eT TTT TTC R TT ee Ee TE ORL 29 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones..... 2.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
American Duck Shooting (new). Geo. Bird 
EE See elcenRatice debe r eooeebs-og 3.50 
The Wild Fowlers. Bradford............... 1.00 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg. 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money.. 1.00 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. 
dore 


Theo- 
i, a TERE, 





THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by Field and Stream on receipt of price named 









Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis. 1.95 
Game Birds at Home. T. 8S. Van Dyke.... 159 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. 

PNG 0:0'05:0:5:4-0 40:66 00-0000 650600545108 600 05 TEE 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson... 1.75 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.75 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. §, 

a, EG 6 ci nad Ga 00b.p0 04 nbeede dw cee 1.00 
eaunting tn MEANY LANES, ...0..60006006000e8 Be 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. 

RE a ae rr ere 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot. 2.50 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Wat- 

DE 6 aids Woda canes dosh awe biases sabe eden 1.75 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur......... 1.50 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 1.75 

© ARES TESTE ROLL ALI LIE IRIE 3 1.50 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van 
Seeee SRUUNCOT.. WOR DVO onc ccccvcccccewccs Mn 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest 

EE INET cwccnanveaetinedeateene 1.50 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 

DE cvck vee badeacenawectes 50 
Te NG SOD Go i. c-60:0 2 6.0:0:0.0:0 0000080000 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell.......... 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt. 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. 

Sap CN 6.93-3.0954440000009900420000088 5.00 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Lovers of the Woods. W. H. Boardman.... 1.50 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest 

Seton Thompson ...... len achae aro ac 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M. 

a ae eee ean 75 
Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman............. 1.7 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. W. 

CO eer earns 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. John 

SE ve.n0 cenentacnsesevsces tanec 1.00 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 

eR OCR aS 50 
Wildfowl of the United States and British 

Possessicnus. D. G. Millet... cccccccsess 2.50 
The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North 

America. oe Gh Shee sasresceenenkue 2.50 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du 

ED 504404000 06a00008 ‘nbeveekacekse 
True Bear Stories. Joaquin Miller......... 1.25 

CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 2.00 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson.. 1.00 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie- a 

SE 00 6bisuescsedecbeces ecco tcsetnas 25 
Hints on Camping. Henderson...........- 1.25 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W.S. | 

MD. odo cewener eke satenvarecs 19s enNee 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse.........+++++: 1.00 
Woodcraft. “Nesamuk’’ ..... cccsccsvcssece 1.00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Hen 

EE <arasusres seee aback caceesecleee nem 50 

TAXIDERMY. 
Sportsman's Taxidermy and Photography. 

a ER re rT 1.00 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collection. W. J 

eo ee 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley....-- 2.00 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty.......-. 1.50 


The large and constantly increasing demand for Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, os 


Cloth and Gold, $1.50) proves that it is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog training, and 
serves the purpose of all who wish to train their own dog. 
American Duck Shooting, recently published, is also meeting with a large sale. Price, 
id be in every sportsman’s library. 
To all Adirondack woodcraft, and nature lovers, W.H. Boardman’s new book, 
will prove a delightful treat, Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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| bu Sportin 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and 
most complete in the world. 
Everything for every kind 
of Sportsman. 


Send for illustrated 





catalogue. 
THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF 
SIEGEL \OPERG. 
SixTH aEL neva Te roman (007BI9*STS. 


NEW YORK. 





For Florida Cuba : 
Thomasville - = Augusta 


And the Hunting ard Fishing Grounds of the 
South take the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINES 


FAMOUS TRAINS 
“NEW YORK & FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED” 
“CHICAGO & FLORIDA LIMITED” 











standard of perfection 
in passenger service; consisting of Pullman 
Vestibuled Drawing Room, Sleeping, Com- 
partment, Dining and Observation, Library 


Cars. 
OFFICES: 
1161 BroAapway, New York, 26 SCHOOL STREET, 
Boston; 31 So. TuHirp STREET, PHILADEL- 
WASHING- 


These trains are the 


PHIA; 601 PENNSYLVANIA AvVE., 
Ton, D.C.; 107 E. GerMAN STREET, BALTI- 
MORE. 


Or see any Penn. R.R. Ticket Agent. 


W. J. CRAIG, G.P.A., Wilmington, N. C. 





CE GEES 6 mR 
Henry Schultheis Art Gallery 








Telephone 319 Cortlandt 


55 VESEY STREET, 


NEW YORK 


>; THE DOWN-TOWN §& 


| Picture Store [ 
AND FRAME FACTORY 


Pictures and Frames of all kinds and fo. all purposes 




















Old English and Modern Sporting Prints 
CS CR FE 
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Your’s should do likewise 








I* you make or deal in anything used by Sportsmen, your advertising ‘ Tale’’ should make a “1 ipple” 
of interest for itself and easily may doso. Why not quietly drop out. of the long worn threadbare 
bragging matches with competitors and take the trouble to make what you say about what you sell 





really interesting? The men who use Rifles and Guns, Rods, Boats, Dogs, etc., and who wear Hunting 
. * . . °° bd 
Clothes and tramping Shoes—in fact who buy an endless list of ‘things’ for various sports are the men 






of all others best reached by original, interesting and therefore rational advertising. I myself have been 






a sportsman for many years and consequently know just a few things bearing on such subjects. 

I write up the matter and make Catalogues, Booklets, Price Lists, Circulars, Folders, Mailing 
Cards and Slips, Newspaper, Magazine and Trade Journal Advertisements, etc. —in fact, 
Commercial Literature of every sort; and I also make a practice of sending samples 
of my said “doings’’ to those whose letters (not postal cards), suggest possible 
business for me. It will cost you but a trifle to write me, and it might 
. possibly pay you todoso? I’ve known such cases. 

FRANCIS I. MAULE 
402'2 Sansom Street Philadelphia 






































PORTRAITS OF SALT-WATER FISHES 
IN NATURAL COLORS =& PAINTED FROM LIFE 
These portraits have been reproduced in colors from the original oil paintings, from life. 
They represent fifteen varieties of our coast fishes. They are 12 x 18 inches in size, handsome- 
ly mounted on rich green mats with wide margins and beveled gilt edges, ready to hang on 
the wall. The set consists of the following fishes: 





Porgie, Channel Bass, Striped Bass, Kingfish, Blackfish, 
Sea Bass, Lafayette, Mangrove Snapper, Bluefish Butterfish, 
Pompano, Weakfish, Spanish Mackerel, Striped Mullet, Salt Water Trout. 


For decorating the walls of your dining-room, club house or club rooms they are 
handsome and appropriate. But 75 of the original sets remain to be sold, and will be cLosep 
OUT AT THE REDUCED PRICE-OF $5.00 PER SET. Address H. R. HARRIS, Gen’l Ag’t, Room 81, 
35 West 21st Street, New York City. 

From *“* The Sunday Press,”” April 27th, 1902. 

** William C. Harris, so long and favorably known to all the angling fraternity as editor of the ‘American 
Angler’ and other ‘angling and sporting publications, offers for sale 160 sets of fifteen pictures, each showing some of 
the most beautiful salt-water fish of North American waters. These magnificent color plates are some of those that 
were designed originally to illustrate the great work on the ‘ Fishes of North America,’ which Mr. Harris began 
years ago, and to which he has devote -d some of the best years of his life. All of the fish were painted from life, and 
the tints in the plates are marvelous in their fidelity to nature. 














BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, 
Eggs and Frys, also the larger Trout for 
stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ expef- 
jience in Trout Cul- ture enables us to pro- 
duce first quality of eggs, which we prop- 
erly pack with full count. We make spe- 
cial prices to Fish Commissioners on 
Eggs and Frys. To ae INE, SSS} insure prompt deliv- 
ery orders should be given early, as we be- 
gin shipping in December. Address :— 


AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. = CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAND 
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“€The Bristol” 
e— THE ALMANAC FOR THE NEAR 
FUTURE WILL READ SOME- 

THING LIKE THIS:— ‘‘About this time, 
get out your ‘ BRISTOL,’ and make a few | 
imaginary casts — just to get your hand in.” 
‘ BRISTOL ” will refer to our splendid steel 
rods—rods fishermen are finding out to be 








ipple” 
idbare, 
ou sell 
unting 
le men 

























e been 

| THOROUGHLY RELIABLE—rods that can 
‘ailing | be bought at a reasonable pe ae 
, fact, can take hard knocks and come up smiling 
mples > every time. Perhaps YOU would like to 
'SSible » look our NEW 3 CATALOG through, and make a selection ? All 
might right, we will be pleased to send you one without any charge—if you 


will only be so kind as to specify our No, 6 Catalogue when you w rite 4 
= THE HORTON MFC. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 


a Pre —— 





Iphia 











~ “The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel” 


The real ‘‘MILAM”’ REEL is stamped 
} ** Trade Mark—The Frankf 
oni x Kentucky Reel.’’ Look for it. 

' stands for unsurpassable perfection and 
durability, mechanical and material ex- 
— cellence. A combined multiplying and 
| A click reel for fly or bait fishing. Al) sizes 
= eee and styles,$l3andup. Write for booklet. 
B, 0. MILAM & SON, Frankfort, Ky. 











NNED Finis HED AND OX 





n life, NATURAL LAWS. IN DESIGN ® 
som T TAMERS OF THE ONLY DEVICES # 
some- RENT.WE MAKE THE LARGES 


i rec : ~ wig KE G 
ng on in every commun L TS. iN ANY 
Agents Wanted iy"3sscci | | "RP SRRSEEN Gar ho 





tion price one dol- ase? 
lar a year. Get five new subscribers, keep $1.25 t RCH 1 
for your work. Gen ten new subscribers and keep bag MALS) ANY OO Succes 
ut. $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and you : THis BucKET WHO 


y are will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. IVE im PROVEMERY (; 
(4 


a Se Pr, 
7. FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Ist St., N.Y. we fuss [EE 4 




















nerican 
ome of 
se that 
—— F ; With multiplying Reels. You 


. will have none with ours. No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fast as 
a multiplier; only two parts 
—the frame and the ‘‘Feather- 
light”’ spool. 

Other useful articles we 
make are the 


“HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 








_ began = 
fe, and 
3BED LONGITUDINALLY 


iD DIAGONALLY 
ST ALIFETIME 


¥ 














edd Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
rout, “Rabbeth Drag” and should send for circular, 

for A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. 19 Prospect St.,Newark,N.J. 
per- ALL DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 
pro- 
rop- 


. That New Automatic Independent 
be Spooling Device for Fishing Reels 


that is creating such a sensation on account of superiority and cheapness, 1s 
AND made by A. W. Bishop & Son, of Racine, Wis. Catalogue free. 
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GUN WADDING» 


REVOLUTIONIZED™ 
Graphine Wads are as Cheap as Other Wads 


And we guarantee them to 
Prevent Leading; reduce 
the Recoil; improve the 
Patterns and_ increase the 
Velocity and Penetration, 
in any hand or factory loaded 
shell. Specify ‘‘Graphine 
your next order. Send for 
Dealers Sell 





Wadding’’ in 
Booklet and Free Samples. 
Them for hand loading. 


The Graphine Gun Wad (o., 


Muncie, Ind. 














SSSSSESESSS 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { °nslidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 












date ete dee be de te te de be te de te te eee ede deed 
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STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
BOTTOM—two thicknesse *s, the outer one coming up te “A"”— 
= “B"'—-but not included in the seam. 
We thus produce a shoe which can 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 
aponica, - neepeoed 
nes a4 stoc u \- 
Bias lows tongue 
Above Style, - + #8.50 
Knee length, «- - 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them. 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice- President New York National Ex- 
cha e Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 
he still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory. 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


&. A. BUCK & CO., = - = = Bangor, Maine 












A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
“ Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to RSs 
Men’s $2.75; dies’ and Boys’ 25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Steeam, 
of air. 


A \ Ol D The 1902 Model 
pneumatic re- 
eoil pad is 
leather cover- 
ed. No Pump, 
No Valve. No 


Recoil. No 
Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
money if not satisfactory and returned at once, It 
will improve your score at the traps. 


PRICE $2.00 


J. R. WINTERS 
CLINTON, MO. 
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by using a cushion 


Box A. 

















PALME 


Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
1%to2%h.p 
Launches 
in stock. 
Send for 
Catalog. 





Mullins’ Galvanized Stee! 
INDIAN CANOE 


SECTIONAL. 
. Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for Storing 
@ and Handling. Low 
in Price. Durable. 


W.H. MULLINS, 


242 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 








Send 
for our 
Handsome 
Catalog.New 












LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 

This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, 
never requires caulking, weighs 85lbs. Easiest 
handled. Safestin rapids. 







iy Th: ”” 

an ae Ideal boat for sportsmen. 
Complete = iy W.H. MULLINS, 
Catalogue F 222 Depot-st., Salem,Ohio, 














MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 





Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 



















ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 


Pp] THE MITCHELL MFG.CO. 
LONDON, OHIO. 








PALMER BROS. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 
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SARE YOU A DUCK SHOOTER? 


So8989809SGG9009 IF 50, YOUR OUTFIT IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE §0@00GGSecGoGad, 


128 g ACME FOLDING CANVAS DECOY ¢ 


The most life-like reproduction of a duck on the market to-day, lithographed in 
indelidle colors on the best quality of canvas, with wood float of white pine. It combines 
with these good features the advantage of being collapsible, light and easy to carry 
Furmshed with anchors and cord attached ready for use. Packed one dozen in a case, 





















one-half male and one-half female, provided with a convenient handle to carry, the entire 
e package weighing but 13 pounds, Mallard species only 
Gvaranteed to ride on all water, rough or otherwise, as well if not better than the 









Solid Wood or Pneumatic Decoy. Will not collapse if struck by stray shot. Cannot 
sink under any circumstances. 


SOLD BY DEALERS AND JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 


.\c==—== > 
9 ESMEEEE 8 oT LOUIS BRASS MFG, CO. maces 
| ae ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


PDD PLD OOS OOS OG OS HOS HS BD BOS Dae BEDS” 
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IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, 
Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 


and Stream, 


Ideal MIs, (0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


$3.4 EJECTOR. 









$3.98 FoR | AUTOMATIC SHELL 
buys our Long Range Winner, 12-cauge, Breech 
Shotgun, walnut stock, pistol grip, top snap 
— extra 















} 




















$6 
our BeLG ith cgPeCIAL L 10, yt 3 
breech load- 
95 ing shotgun. 








.95 buys 
$19;3! ar bar 
lock DOUB ARREL 


SHOTGUN, the equal of $20.00 
guns sold by 
Gealers. 











CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail to any 
address on receipt of $200. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R. H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 


-~ 


QQ remanmasupr cue 


yr ee Ser the best 
Somme. 6-shot repeat- 
ing shotgun made. 









IE a ee 


4 

4 

4 

4 

_ } 
POOLER BOSS SHOT } 
’ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 











~~, 





4.75 for high grade 


BET 4 Bo 

hammeriess breech loading shotgun, the 
equal of ham- 

merless uns 

Others sell at 

025.00 to 630.00. 
















for an Auto- 
sig.7 hell Ejecting, 
Hammeriess Double Barrel Shot- 
gun, sell at to one others 


Is the only perfect gun oilyou 
can buy. 
Cleans out the barrels after 
shooting, especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. 


SELF COCKING 
ae geve.van, Automatic Pammedese 


$1.29) aD 


Oils the mechanisms, polishesthe stock, # aghmonl yp ~ HL 
and positively prevents rust on metal in Loaded Shotgun Shells made. | pondingly low prices. 
any climate and any kind of weather. RLIN REPEATING SHOTGUNS. -- $i 
A oe ied Houies. b EVEN’S CRACK SHOT RIFLES - - «+ « 
ree sample maile old everywhere. EVEN'S FAVORITE RIFLES - - - = = 4. 
G. W. COLE COMPAN EVEN’S IDEAL RIFLES - - 
For ne rices ever known on all kinds < of guns ‘and 
spo. 8, from the cheapest to the best, cut this 
ad. out ‘[s mail to us, —— receive -~ Sporting Goods 
Catalogue Free by retu 


address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 











































Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. 
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Sportemen write: ‘Spencer best gun in the 
world.” No more after present lot roid. Ry dite 
lever re made of best forged steel, tet 
barrel. Double extractors. Take down mob wy eet aa " 5 i: seconds? 
¥. Bannerman, 679 Broadway, §.Y. 


Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2356 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127 th Streets 

Pet Animals, Deer Heads, ete., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
work moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
Rugs. 


Bullalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 








WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 


365 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 























Portable 
Houses 


So Ge |. 
~——{ fe =H Sa nn 4 
— me) as 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 




















NASH 


OF MAINE 


LICENSED TAXIDERMIST 
td 
NORWAY, MAINE 
3ranch at Haines Landing, Rangley Lakes, 


Maine. 
ad 
All branches of taxidermy done in the lat- 
est and most approved method at standard 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





| OUR MOTTO: Not how cheaply but how well 





Originator of the now-famous 
” 
“TROUT MEZZO 
Patent applied for. 
The most beautiful, artistic and effective 
method of mounting fish. 
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" MANNLICHER diatneL REPEATING RIFLE 


NEW MODEL, 9 MM, OR 351-2 CALIBRE 
Can be readily loaded with or without Magazine Clip or as a Single Loader 






Extra finish; raised matted rib; half octagon 
barrel; lengths 26 or 28 inches; sling swivels; 
hair trigger; checkered pistol grip; all bright 
parts matted; weight 7% Ibs. (extra charge for any but regular finish), $50.00. Cartridges, per 
100, $5.50. Point bli brs range, 300 yards; velocity, 2,000 feet per second; 44 grains smoke- 
less powder ; bullet weighing 280 grains. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





HEAD ARTERS F 
seein slants WHEN A MAN WANTS 


Snow Shoes To do business with you why not meet him 


“ half way? 

Moccasins He has a vague idea of what you have or 
what your address is, and he looks you up in 
FIELD AND STREAM, and if he doesn’t find your 

Toboggans card he finds somebody else’s card, and he 


probably writes this somebody else instead of 


~ 
Skis you. A simple announcement card would keep 
your name, address and business continually 
And all Winter Sport Goods. Wholesale before the sportsmen of America, at very little 
and Retail. Send for catalogue. expense. Try it and see if you do not open 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. up some new business. 


819 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 











HAZARD 


‘“BLUE RIBBON SMOKELESS” 


al 








4 
Examine the Label 
Powder is now marketed chiefly in machine- tater shells. 
Unless the sportsman demands “HAZARD” Powder in his loaded shells the 
dealer may give him shells loaded with an inferior powder. 
Prices are equal. Demand Hazard, for it is the powder that produces velocity. 


Good Advice 


The “oldest inhabitant” remembers his grandfather's advice, to “always burn 
Hazard Powder,” the kind the old gentleman used when a boy. 

Hazard Blue Ribbon Smokeless is what the old gentleman would use if he 
were here today. 

If your dealer will not supply you with our goods, write for list of nearest 
dealers, to 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


44-46-48 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
a EE om 














a 
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REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute 
safety, accuracy and dura- 
bility. Avoid inferior sub- 
stitutes. Sold direct where 
dealers will not supply. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS 60. 
Dept. B., Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Gnns. 


CATALOG FOR POSTAL 





Tomlinson Cleaners 
SHOTGUNS 


UARANTEED to remove all rusi 
spots and foreign matter from in- 
side of shotgun barrels. It will 

fit any standard rod, and is made for 

any barrel, choked or otherwise. With 

a new pair of sides now and then, it 

will last a lifetime. 

Cleaners, any gauge, $1.00 Wire sides, 
per pair, 10c. each. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS 

MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
313-317 Broadway, New York. 











— 





Since ye ancient 
blunderbus there has been no gun 
as periect as the 


repeating shotgun. It has one-third less parts 
than any other gun of this class, and in conse- 


quence weighs one-half to three-quarters of a & 


pound less and can be assembled in one-half 


the time. The breech-locking mechanism 


is the strongest made. It has a solid 
matted rib on top of frame, thus adding 
an attractive feature which improves 
the appearance and assists in taking 
aim quickly and accurately. Our 
new automatic recoil-operating lock- 
ing device makes it the safest breech- 
loading gun ever built. 

120 page catalog, 300 illustrations, cover 

in nine colors, mailed for 3 stamps. 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 








GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. ao 2a 
This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on _ door. 
Brass trimmings. 








No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in. 
igh, 3c in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
No. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10.00. . 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of P- 
“FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 
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16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 514 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. 


proportions. : 
Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. , 


— — — 
“rab? PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal $ Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construe- 

tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance andHARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 














Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 

























Has stood the test of 
over 35 years 
















Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 


facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 














Send for Catalogue 


New York Salesroom PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


No. 32 Warren Street 

















rm 
A NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


Our new medium-priced gun, The Durston Special, is without an equal for a cheap 
high grade gun. Fitted with Dura Black steel barrels built expressly for us; extra 
/ : heavy at the breech with an abundance of metal well dis- 
With or without tributed the entire length of the barrels. Guaranteed for 
shell ejector all nitro powders. Like all other Lefever Guns, cannot 
shoot loose. The mech- 
anism is uniform with 
that of our higher 
grades. 28, 30 and 382 
inch barrels. Bored 
for trap, field and 
mA brush shooting. 12 
List Price $39. With Ejector, $52. gauge, % pistol grip 
only. Send for cata- 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. logue, 
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(ORIENTAL “=I 
|GUNPOWDER' 


Is not excelled by any other make. 


~ 


FALCON ‘DUCKING 





 “ Wing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless” 
“Western Sporting” . ; 
“Wild Fowl” is now generally considered 
ild Fow a the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered ¢ 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 1 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having ear shells 
loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless + 


| ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


: Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, j 


o0e 
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Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 

less, elastic, close fitting, but not 

binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 














Page 
Park 





Fence 


Box 390 








|S IN USE on nearly every enclosed Park 

and Game Preserve in the United States. 
It really never has had a competitor where 
Wild Animals were to be fenced. 

And still, we make all styles of STOCK 
and FARM Fences. The reason why it is so 
popular is because it is made of tougher, 
stronger, coiled wire, and the construction 
is simpler. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 

















Take a Smith ejector with you on your Southern trip 


First, Second and 
Third Prizes 


at 


THE GRAND 
AMERICAN 
HANDICAP, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Largest Shoot 
Ever Held 


Pennsylvania State 
Championship 


po Michigan Team 
Championship 


New Jersey State 
Championship 


Dean Richmond Tro- 
phy, New York State 


Ontario Gold Medal 
Championship 





Smith Guns Shoot Well—HUNTER ARMS CO., Futton, N. Y.—Send for Catalogue. 
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OR years we have been the recognized head- 
quarters for Tents and Camp Outfits and 
Sportsmens’ Clothing of Practical Utility. 


9 : 
| Sportsmen’s : 

° general Sporting Goods, Canoes and Photo- 
| Clothing graphic Goods to our line, we have kept to the policy of 


In moving to our new quarters and adding 





offering only those articles proved by practical exper- 


Canoes ience to be absolutely the best for their specific purposes. 


Our 1903 Catalogue is more than an_ illustrated 


Camp Outfits price list—it is a guide to the selection and use of evy- 


erything required by Camper, Canoeist, Prospector, Ex- 
plorer, Hunter and Angler, and each and every article 


Guns described in its 160 pages has been selected for its ab- 


solute usefulness and portability. 


Fishing Tackle Our catalogue is a valuable addition to any sports- 
- man’s 4ibrary. Sent free on request. 
Rifles 
* 


Revolvers 
, ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 
Photographic DEPARTMENT “Ss” 


Goods 314 and 316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


















MARBLE’S SAFETY 
POCKET KNIFE 


We offer something better in the way of a hunting knife. a 
Not mercly better than the old unreliable kind, but far and away the BES? 

folding hunting knife made, equal in quality to our celebrated Ideal hunting 
knives, and one of the latest and best of the Marble Tricks. 

It has a five-inch blade which folds into a four-inch handle. When the 
knife is open the blade locks so firmly that no mischance can cause it to 
close. It is as rigid as a one-piece knife. 

When it is closed it may be carried in the pocket or at the belt. 
It is not a ramshackle toy but a thoroughly dependable knife, which 
will never fail in the hour of need. 
: It is hand tested and hand made from the very best steel—tempered 
to stand the hard knocks of field service, beautifully finished and tt 
bears the “MARBLE” guarantee of quality. 


The price is $4.00. Get one from your dealer or direct from the 
makers, Send for catalogue “*C’’. 


+ oy , MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. , 

w~ Gladstone = 
a ca $s Mich 14! 
1. oe 12 
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MAUSER REPEATING RIFLE 


















No. 30. “Scuitiinc,” Mannlicher Sys- 
tem, Octagon Barrels, Set Triggers, 
Pistol Grip, 8 m/m, or .315 caliber. .$30 

No. 300. “ScurLiinG,” Mannlicher System, Round Barrel, Pistol 
Grip, Plain Finish, 9 m/m (new), or .354 caliber................$30 


No. go. “ScHILLING,” Round Barrel, Raised Matted Rib, Extra Fine Finish, Set Triggers, 
8 m/m.... I a On doe ora ae aan eter caren aces Na a ce aie es ede pcialt WieieuGisteain ce cateee oo ee 







No. 50. “Saver & Soun,” Mauser System, 
Model 1899, Round Barrel, Raised Matted Rib, 
P. G., Set Triggers, 8 m/m.. .$50 

No. 150. “SCHILLING,” Mauser System, Model 1899, Round Barrel, 

Raised Matted Rib, P. G., Set Triggers, 8 m/m................ $50 










“LUGER,” 
















Automatic Pis- 
tol, capable of killing a deer at two 
hundred yards, and shooting over one 
hundred shots a minute. 


See that your shells 
are loaded with ei- 
ther Wolff Bulk 
Smokeless, or Wals- 
rode Dense Smoke- 
less Powder. Send 
$2.50 for sample 100 
12-gauge shells. 


Specialty Catalogue mailed on receipt of 5 cts. 
250 p. General Catalogue on receipt of 20 cts. 





SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


Sole Agents for CHAS. DALY GUNS 


302 & 304 Broadway, . . New York 
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Ideal and 





New Victor 





Loaded with 







KING, DUPONT, HAZARD, E, C. and 
SCHULTZE SMOKELESS POWDERS 


High Gun 


and Premier 





Loaded with 


LAFLIN & RAND and BALLISTITE 


SMOKELESS POWDERS 


The Trap Shooting Record of 1902 shows the High Quality 
of this ammunition. Half the Prize Winners in 
the Grand American Handicap used it. 


VICTORIOUS AT THE TRAP 





Peters 





SUCCESSFUL IN THE FIELD 





have an unequaled record of victories in 


RIFLE, PISTOL and 
REVOLVER SHOOTING 


Cartridges Holding the World’s Records 


Books for Sportsmen Free. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Eastern Department, 80 Chambers St., New York 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





T. H. Keller, Mgr. 
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THE MOTHER’S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 


subjects what would secure his country the first 


e among the nations of the earth. The noble- 


what constitutes a good mother? The answer is 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 


man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 


r to promote a sound physical development, to 
end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
single faculty with which nature has endowed 
In infancy there is no period which is more 
ly to affect the future disposition of the child 


than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc,, which if 


not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 








NEW LIFE AND VIGOR FOR YOU 


Yes, we mean You. Some may think this 

Wonderful Hygienic System will not apply 
to them, but it is for all. 
No matter what your 
condition is, you will be 
greatly benefited by 
flushing the 22 miles of 
sewerage of the skin, 
and cleansing the 7,000,- 
ooo pores from deadly 
poison. 
f] THE ROBINSON 
7 THERMAL BATH 
CABINET is the only Genuine Screen Folding 
Cabinet made. The only one Patented. $100.00 per 
month to Good Agents. Our beautiful book, with 18 
cuts, sent free. Write to-day for our ten-day offer. 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 

520 JEFFERSON ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 






DIAMONDS 
on credit M4 


yo of a Reaatifal 

Diamond. You have 

only to make a selec- 

tion of sa ring, 

brooch, locket, stud, 

earrings, cuff but- 

tons ora Watch. We 

send it for your ex- 

amination, if it pleases you, pay one fifth of the price and 
keep it. Send the balance in 8 equal wonthly payments. 
We give 8 written guarantee with every diamond, make 
exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 
are not satisfactory. Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 
sands of beactiful things for Christmas within the reach 
of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 
from 10 to 20 per cent. lower than local dealers. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., ew oy 
Dept. gF » 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Lil., U. 8. 4, 























THE PRESS PHOTO CO., 


64 Vesey Street, NEw York City 





PHOTOGRAPHS BROMIDE 
MADE TO ORDER ENLARGEMENTS 
Portraits at your own home; Animai Pets; 
Landscapes; Exteriors; Interiors; Lan- 
tern Slides; Old Pictures Copied. 














HIGHEST CLASS PROFESSIONAL WORK 


BECOME A PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 
- Ree. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


If you are well and strong, we can instruct you in a few months. 
Instruction by mail or at our Institute. Six private tutors, graduates 
from Yale and Hungarian Universities. We ha e no troub e in find- 
ing positions for our graduates, Our special offer is limited to a few 
months only, and the cost under this offer fr mail instruction is prac- 
tically the cost of postage, instruction papers, and apparatus, while you 
are eutying with us. Write for finely-illustrated prospectus of our 
Institute and full particulars. Our Institute alone represents an invest- 
ment of $50,000. 

MAC LEVY INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

LR . 


Corres. Deptid , Hotel St. George, OUKLYN, N. 3 











ERVOUSNES 


Exhausted or Debilitated 





Nerve Force from any Cause 





_ mmm, &"* WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


it contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested’ and prescribed 
safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring 


hy physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
Vitality, =e ener how originally 


caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only th mrest ingred that 
can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free someles. ree = —_ — 


Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 


No Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: pa A T have used a bottle of aA pe me mae gh pd for liver and kidne 


ints in my Own person and 





will ask you to send me as much as you can b ress prepaid 
hi: lam confident it is just what I have Loco oe search of 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 

I know of no sounety in the whole Materia Medica 
M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. iT. 


lose five dollars ai 
for that a, until we can get it through the reguins 
for many years. am ing your Hypophosphites of 


equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, 


Bend suureipeaaed Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., New York. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 
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Fobn Dewar 
&ep Sons Limited 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
LONDON, ENGLAND 



















Scotch Whisky 
Distillers 


By Royal Warrant to His 
Majesty King Edward V'11., 
and the Royal Family 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for the U.S. 
York 




















ie Ses Se = - New 
et The Whisky of his forefathers’ 
























“It Starts From the Seat” 


“STEVENS-DURYEA” 


GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE is not surpassed !n its class for 


SPEED, RELIABILITY, HILL-CLIMBING 


HOLDS 
TRACK 
RECORDS 
FROM 1 TO 5 
MILES AND 
RECORDS 
FOR RELIA- 
BILITY 
AND HILL- 
CLIMBING 























IT HAS A 
TWO 
CYLINDER 
MOTOR OF 
THE FOUR 
CYCLE FIFE. 
RUNS 
WITHOUT 
NOISE OR 
VIBRATION 





































SEATS 2 OR 4 PASSENGERS 
PRICE AT FACTORY, $1200.00 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


New York Office, 54-56 W. 43rd St. BOX No. 5 Send fur Catalogue 
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THE HAYNES-APPERSON 


isunique. Itis it’sowntype. It has proved 
the best for American Roads, better than 
foreign types—better than the so-called “Am- 
erican type” of motor car. It is the oldest make 
in America—one of the oldest inthe world— 
the most thoroughly developed. 





provements’’ of the Paris Show have all 

been features of the Haynes-Apperson Car 
for years. Our throttle control and sparker 
with magneto is superior today to the best for- 
eign practice; also our band clutch, free from 
end-thrust. 

We have issued (in addition to our regular 
catalogue) an interesting booklet that tells why 
it is the best. Shall we put you down for one? 
You will greatly oblige us by naming this 
publication when you write. Catalogue free too. 

Ranabout, $1,200; Phaeton $1,500; Surrey, $1,800. 

Tonneau—ready by spring—particulars later. 
Eastern Representatives, Brooklyn Automobile 

Company, 1,239-41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. New York location to be announced. 


Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 


I’ is interesting to note that the 1903 ‘‘im- 





HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 








Telephone, 4704Cortlandt 


OBRIG Camera Co. 


165 BROADWAY 
| -y NEW YORK 


Dealers in Hodaks and all styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories. Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘‘ DowN 
Town Topics.”’ 


15 Years Exclusively in this Business 

















a 


Petite Century 


A New and Perfect Combination Cam- 

era using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Sma)! enough for 
the pocket. Fitted with Rectilinear Lens, Auto- 
matic Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack and Pinion 
Focusing Screen, and other ‘‘Century”’ features. 
Weight, 17 oz. Size, 1%x44%x5% ins. Price $12.50. 
Ask your dealer for Petite Booklet or write us,its free 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 
LA LMA its eater ne AS 























ME GOERZ: 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 





wu make pictures when | 


others fail, and will take 


anything others can. Most com- | 


pact, lightest and most complete. 
A wonderful instrument for 
obtaining full-timed results when 


speed is essential. Fitted with | 


the famous 


Goerz Lens and 


Focal Plane Shutter | 

















VIRGINIA BEACH 


VIRGINIA 


THE SOUTH’S MOST FAVORED OCEAN-SIDE RESORT, 17 MILES 
DUE EAST FROM NORFOLK, VA., ONE NIGHT FROM NEW YORK 
































The ‘Princess Anne Hotel 


modernized hostelry, furnishing superior accommodations for comfort, convenience, and 
entertainment of its patrons. Delightfully located upon the finest beach north of Florida. 
Great pine forests directly back of the hotel, with two picturesque lakes. No marshes 
within miles. Immense sun parlors and enclosed verandas overlooking the ocean. 
Cuisine and service up to the highest standard. 


GOLF A FINE COURSE OF NINE HOLES KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST PERFECTION FOR USE OF HOTEL GUESTS 


The climate at Virginia Beach is delightful owing to the fact that the Gulf Stream is 
nearer the coast at this particular place than at any point north of Florida. No severe 
weather. Out-of-door life enjoyable throughout the winter. Address 


T. D. GREEN, Proprietor, Virginia Beach, Va. 











EXCELLENT SHOOTING AND FISHING THROUGHOUT THE SEASON 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


way = . BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. SAC. 
SPNG Cole AIRE 











~~ 
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THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 


uriously furnished and richly appointed 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 
Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 
WM. P. GLYDE & 00., General Agents, 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


























What 


PURITY 
Means 





Purity reqires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No purer 
water flows anywhere in the world. 


Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the boiling pro- 
cess, passes first through an air filter. 


Pure beer must be filtered. 


Every drop of Schlitz beer is filtered by machinery 
through masses of white wood pulp. 











Pure beer contains no germs. 





Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and sealed, 
by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of France. It 
requires one and one-half hours. 











That’s how we double the necessary cost 
of our brewing. We do it to make purity 
certain —to make Schlitz Beer healthful. 


Will you drink common beer, and pay just 
as much for it, when Schlitz Beer can 


be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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HIGH GRADE 
GASOLENE 
YACHTS AND 


MODERN UP-TO-DATE 


GASOLENE 
ENGINES 











One Type of our High Power Gasolene Engine 








WE BUILD 


Gasolene Engines from 25 to 100 
horse power, of both two and four 
evcle type. 


WE BUILD 
Self-Startine engines in large sizes, 
“Make and Break” or ‘Jump 
Spark ” controllable ignitors, 
Solid or reversible wheels. 


Air Pump on Engines. 

















WE BUILD 

Yachts and Launches, Steam, 
Gasolene or Electric. 

High-Speed and Successful 
Launches to refer vou to and 
show you. 
Steel (non-sinkable) or Wood 

Construction. 





Are prepared to Guarantee High 
Speed, 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR CATALOGUE 








Michigan Yacht @ Power Co. Sintz Gas Engine Co. 














(CONSOLIDATED 


1556 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





FIELD AND STREAM PRESS 































‘America’s Magazine for Sportsme; 





LIKE GOOD WINE 
DUPONT towne] 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


‘= ‘= Ne 


In the Hill Top Handicap, Austerlitz, Ky., Messrs. Fred Gilbert, from 32 yards, and R, 
S. Rhoads, from 30 yards, at fast birds, in a thirty-three yard boundary, each scored 46 out of 
50 live birds. In the shoot off, Gilbert scored 9, Rhoads 8. 

They both used shells that had been machine loaded in 1897, with DuPont Smokeless, 
After being loaded five years, the DuPont Smokeless won the Handicap and first money 


- 


in competition with experts and fresh loads of various brands. 


™ ‘= <= 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS @ CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 























Nearly every dealer in Sporting Goods carries oo FREE—Send for a copy of our 128 page 
a line of our FIREARMS. Don’t take a Catalog. It has information valuable to 
substitute, insist on a STEVENS. every sportsman, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL (0., ox 5, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


























This is Our Seventh Yea! 











